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JEROME SAVONAROLA. 


“ No breath of calumny ever attainted the personal putity of Savonarola.”—Henry Hart Milman, 


Dean of S. Paul's. 


Tue bright and shining fame of 
Girolamo Savonarola, the man upon 
whom, in the XVth 
wondering attention of the whole 
civilized world was admiringly fixed, 
fell during the X VIIIth century into 
oblivion or contempt—a not uncom- 
mon fate in that period for religious 
reputations and religious works. 
The generally received opinion con- 
cerning him was that of the sceptic 
Bayle, who, with show of impartiality 
and phrase of fairness (‘Opinion is 
divided as to whether he was an hon- 
est man or a hypocrite’), but with 
cold and cruel cynicism, covered 
the unhappy Dominican with his 
sharpest and most pungent sarcasm, 
leaving the reader to infer that he 
was a mean impostor, who most prob- 
ably deserved the martyrdom he suf- 
fered. 

In our.own day, Dean Milman, 
of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, asks: 


century, th 


“ Was he a hypocritical impostor, self- 
fanatic, single-minded 
Christian preacher, heaven-commissioned 
Mar- 
tyr, only wanting the canonization which 
was his due? Was he the turbulent, 
priestly demagogue, who desecrated his 
holy office by plunging into the intrigue 
and strife of civic politics, or a courage- 
ous and enlightened lover of liberty ?” 


deluded holy, 


prophet, wonder-working saint? 


And—unkindest cut of all—punish- 
ment transcending in degree the 
worst faults and most terrible crimes 
of which he has been unjustly ac- 
cused by his most cruel enemies— 
modern German Protestantism has 
placed him in bronze effigy in com- 
pany with the bigamous Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, and with Prince 
Frederick of Saxony, on the monu- 
ment at Worms, as one of the prede- 
cessors and helpers of Luther. The 
ascetic Savonarola the acolyte of the 
beery Monk of Wittenberg!- The 
chaste Dominican the inferior of the 
sensual Reformer! ‘The ecclesiastic 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, in the Office of 
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who, in the flower of his manhood 
and the fulness of his intellect, made 
the unreserved declaration of Catho- 
lic faith * in which he lived and died, 
the aider and precursor of the arch- 
heresiarch ! 

Truly, so far as.the judgment of 
this world is concerned, one hour of 
the degradation of Worms is suffi- 
cient to have cancelled all his sins. 
Poor Savonarola! 

Jerome Savonarola, born in Fer- 
rara,in 1452 (Sept. 21), was the son 
of Nicholas Savonarola. His mo- 
ther Helen was of the Buonaccorsi 
family of Mantua, and his paternal 
grandfather a physician of Padua of 
such high reputation that Nicholas, 
Prince of Este, induced him, by the 
bestowal of honors and a pension, to 
come to Ferrara. Jerome’s youth 
was serious and studious, and, under 
the fostering care of one of the best 
of mothers, his character developed 
favorably. At the age of ten, he 
went to the public school of his na- 
tive city, and it was intended that he 
should complete the usual studies 
necessary to his becoming a physi- 
cian. 

The traveller of to-day, who sees 
the deserted squares and grass-grown 
streets of Ferrara, can form but little 
idea of the Ferrara of that period ; 
splendid city of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, possessing one of 
the most brilliant courts of Italy, and 
witnessing the frequent passage of 
princes, emperors, and popes, whose 
presence gave constant occasion for 


* “ Nihil praeter Catholicam fidem, et quidquid 
Sancta Romana Ecclesia approbat, a me unquam 
prolatum est, cujus castigationi semper me sub- 
jeci, et quoties oportuerit iterum atque iterum 
me subjicio. ... Manifeste apparebit, an ego hz- 
resium, quod “absit, an Catholicz veritatis sim 
disseminator.” . 

“No word of mine can be produced against 
Catholic faith or against whatever is approved 
by the Catholic Church, to whose correction I 
have always submitted, and, if need be, again 
and tor ever submit myself. . . . It will be made 
manifest whether I have disseminated heresy— 
far be it from me--or Catholic truth.” 


Ferome Savonarola. 


pageants, processions, and banquets, 
The young Jerome, it was noticed, 
sought none of these, but was fond 


_of lonely walks and solitude, even 


avoiding the beautiful promenades i in 
the gardens of the ducal palace. 

He pursued his medical studies for 
some time, but his favorite reading 
was found in the works of Aristotle 
and S. Thomas Aquinas. Long 
years afterward, he said of the latter: 
“When I was in the world, I held 
him in the greatest reverence. I have 
always kept to his teaching, and, 
whenever I wish to feel small, I read 
him, and he always appears to me as 
a giant, and I to myself as a dwarf.” 
Although, like most youths of his 
age, he indulged in making 
his were not of the ordinary callow 
model. One of his short youthful 
poems which survived him was on 
the spread of sceptical philosophy 
and the decay of virtue, “ Where,” 
he asks—“ where are the pure dia- 
monds, the bright lamps, the sap- 
phires, the white robes, and white 
roses of the church?” Such lan- 
guage, taken in connection with his 
declaration at the time that he would 
never become a monk, shows that 
the idea, although in a_ negative 
form, was already working in 
mind. He afterwards related that, 
being at Faenza one he by 
chance entered the church of S. Au- 
gustine, and heard a remarkable word 
fall from the lips of the preacher. 

“J will not tell you what it was,” he 
added, “ but it is here, graven on my 
heart. One year afterwards, I be- 
came a religious.” 

Modern novels and the average 
silly judgment of worldly people in 
such matters are usually unable to 
comprehend why any man or woman 
should enter a convent unless they 
are what is called “ crossed in love.” 
Some such story is related of Savo- 
narola, and Milman says of it : “ There 


verses, 


L: 
nis 


day, 
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is a vague story, resting on but slight 
authority, that Savonarola was the 
victim of a tender but honorable pas- 
sion for a beautiful female.” We 
should also incline to be of the same 
opinion, were it not that Villari’* re- 
fers to it as having some foundation. 
He says that, in 1472, a Florentine 
exile, bearing the illustrious name of 
Strozzi, and his daughter, took up 
their abode next to the dwelling of 
Savonarola’s family. The mere fact 
that he was an exile from Dante’s 
native city was sufficient to excite 
Savonarola’s sympathies. He imag- 
ined him oppressed by the injustice 
of enemies, suffering for his country 
and for the cause of liberty. His 
eyes met those of the Florentine 
maiden.’ Overflowing with confident 
hope, he revealed his heart to her. 
What was his bitter disappointment 
on receiving a disdainful answer re- 
jecting him, and giving him at the 
same time to understand that the 
house of Strozzi could not lower it- 
self by condescending to an alliance 
with the family of Savonarola. He 
resented the insult with honest in- 
dignation, but, says his chronicler, 
il suo cuore ne resté desolato— his 
heart was broken.” This may all 
be, but certain it is that the disap- 
pointed youth did not instantly rush 
into a convent to bury his blasted 
hopes. On the contrary, the inci- 
dent of the sermon at Faenza occur- 
red nearly two years afterward. On 
this circumstance he frequently 
dwelt, saying that a word, uxa parola, 
of the preacher still strongly affected 
him, but he always reserved it as a 
sort of mysterious secret even from 
his most intimate friends. 

In returning from Faenza, he was 
light of heart, but found, on reaching 
home, that a hard trial was before 


* La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi 
Tempi, Narratada Pasquale Villari con lf Aiuto 
di Nuovi Documenti. Firenze. 1859. 
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him. It was necessary to conceal 
his intention from his parents, but 
his mother, as though she read his 
secret, would fix her eyes upon him 
with a gaze which seemed to pene- 
trate his very soul. This struggle 
went on for a year, and Savonarola 
often refers to his mental sufferings 
during that period. “If I had made 
known my resolution,” he says, “ I 
believe my heart must have broken, 
and I should have allowed myself to 
be shaken in my purpose.” Again, 
on another day, the 22d of April, 
1475, Jerome, seating himself, took 
a lute, and played an air so sad that 
his mother, turning to him suddenly, 
as if moved by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, said to him in a tone of sorrow: 
“ My dear son, that is a farewell 
song.” With great effort, the young 
man continued to play with trembling 
hand, but dared not raise his eyes 
from the ground. 

The next day, April 23, was the 
feast of S. George, a great festival 
for all Florence. Savonarola had 
fixed upon it to keave his father’s 
house, and, as soon as the religious 
ceremonies of the morning were 
over, he quitted home, and made his 
way to Bologna, where he knocked 
for admittance at the 

CONVENT OF THE DOMINICANS, 

He was then just twenty-two and a 
half years old. Announcing his de- 
sire to enter on his novitiate, he wish- 
ed, he said, to be employed in the 
most menial of the offices of the 
community, and to be the servant of 
all the others. Being admitted, he 
seized his first leisure moment that 
same day to write a long and affec- 
tionate letter to his father, in which 
he sought to comfort him and ex- 
plain the step he had taken. Itisa 
memorable letter : 

“DEAR FATHER: I fear my departure 


from home has caused you much sorrow 
—the more so that I left you furtively. 
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Permit me to explain my motives. You 
who so well know how to appreciate the 
perishable things of earth, judge not 
with passion like a woman, but, guided 
by truth, judge according to reason whe- 
ther I am not right in carrying out my 
project and abandoning the world. The 
motive determining me to enter on a 
religious life is this: the great misery of 
the world, the iniquities of men, the 
crimes, the pride, the shocking blasphe- 
mies, by which the world is polluted, for 
there is none that doeth good—no, not 
one. Often and daily have I uttered this 
verse with tears: 


‘ Heu fuge crudelas terras! Fuge littusavarum.’ 


I could not support the wickedness of 
the people. Everywhere I saw virtue 
despised, and vice honored. No greater 
suffering could I have in this world. 
Wherefore every day I prayed our Lord 
Jesus Christ to lift me out of this mire. 
It has pleased God in his infinite mercy 
to show me the right way, and I have 
entered upon it, although unworthy of 
such a grace. Sweet Jesus, may I suffer 
a thousand deaths rather than oppose 
thee and show myself ungrateful! Thus, 
my dear father, far from shedding tears, 
you should thank our Lord Jesus, for he 
has given you a son, has preserved him 
to you up to the age of twenty-two, and 
has deigned to admit him among his 
knights militant. Can you imagine that 
I have not endured the greatest affliction 
in separating from you? Never have I 
suffered such mental torment as in aban- 
doning my own father to make the sacri- 
fice of my body to Jesus Christ, and to 
surrender my will into the hands of per- 
sons I had never seen. In mercy, then, 
most loving father, dry your tears, and add 
not to my pain and sorrow. I am satis- 
fied with what I have done, and I would 
not return to the world even with the cer- 
tainty of becoming greater than Cesar. 
But, like you, I am of flesh and blood; 
the senses wage war with reason, and I 
must struggle furiously with the assaults 
of the devil.* They will soon pass by, 
these first sad days, bitterest in the fresh- 
ness of their grief, and I trust we will be 
consoled by grace in this world, and 
glory in the next. Comfort my mother, I 
beseech you, of whom, with yourself, I 
entreat your blessing.” 


&- 


* The original is very picturesque: “ A cid 
ch’el diavolo non mi salti sopra le spalle.” 
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In the convent at Bologna, Sa- 
vonarola spent seven years. During 
his novitiate, his conduct was the 
admiration of all his brethren. They 
wondered at his modesty, his hu- 
mility, and his faultless obedience. 
He appeared to be entirely absorbed 
in ecstatic contemplation of heavenly 
things, and to have no other desire 
than to be allowed to pass his time 
in prayer and humble obedience. To 
one looking at him walking in the 
cloisters, he had more the appearance 
of a shadow than of a living man, 
so much was he emaciated by absti- 
nence and fasts. The severest trials 
of the novitiate seemed light to him, 
and his superiors had frequently to 
restrain his self-imposed denials. 
Even when not fasting, he ate hardly 
enough to sustain life. His bed was 
of rough wood with a sack of straw 
and one coarse sheet; his clothes, 
the plainest possible, but always scru- 
pulously neat. In personal appear- 
ance, Savonarola was of middle sta- 
ture, dark, of sanguine-bilious tem- 
perament, and of extraordinary nerv- 
ous sensibility. His eyes flamed 
from beneath dark eye-brows; his 
nose was aquiline, mouth large, li 
thick but 
manifesting an immovable determina- 
tion of purpose. 


5 
firmly compressed, and 


His forehead was 
already marked with deep furrows, 
indicating a mind absorbed in the 
contemplation of grave subjects. Of 
beauty of physiognomy there was 
none, but it bore the expression of 
severe dignity. A certain sad smile, 
passing over his rough features, gave 
them a kindly expression which in- 
spired confidence at first sight. His 
manners were simple and unculti- 
vated ; his discourse, plain to rough- 
ness, became at times so eloquent 
and powerful that it convinced or 
subdued every one. 

As Savonarola advanced in his 
studies, he devoted all the time he 
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could possibly spare to the writings 
of the Fathers and to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. There are no less than four 
different copies of the Bible still ex- 
isting in the libraries of Florence, 
and a fifth in the library of S. Mark, 
in Venice, of which the margins are 
covered with Latin notes written by 
him, which are excessively abridg- 
ed, and in a writing so fine as to be 
read only with difficulty. According 
to the custom of the order, the young 
monk was in due time sent out on 
the mission, that is, to different cities 
and towns, to preach and exercise his 
other clerical duties. In 1482, he 
was ordered to Ferrara, whither he 
went, very much against his will. His 
relatives desired that he should re- 
main there, in order to be near his 
family. Referring to this, he wrote 
to his mother: “I could not do as 
much good at Ferrara as elsewhere. 
It is seldom that a religious succeeds 
in his native place. Hence it is that 
the Scripture commands us to go 
forth into the world. A stranger is 
better received everywhere. Noone 
is a prophet in his own country. 
Even concerning Christ, they asked: 
‘Is not this the son of the carpen- 
ter?’ As to me, it would be inquir- 
ed, ‘Is not this Master Jerome, who 
committed such and such sins, and 
who was not a whit better than our- 
selves? Ah! we know him.’” 
From Ferrara, Fra MHieronimo 
was sent to the Convent of S, Mark, 
at Florence. A mass of saintly and 
artistic recollections cluster around 
the history of this convent. Holy 
men passed their lives within its 
austere cloisters, and eminent artists 
here consecrated their works by 
Christian inspiration. It is sufficient 
to mention from among them the 
names of Fra Angelico, whose admir- 
able frescoes adorn its walls, of Fra 
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Bartolomeo, known to the world as 
3accio della Porta, the equal of 
Andrea del Sarto, of Fra Benedetto, 
and of the brothers Luke and Paul 
della Robbia. Villari dwells on one 
of its greatest illustrations, F. Sant’ 
Antonino, the founder or renewer of 
nearly all the charitable institutions 
of Florence, and in particular of the 
3uoni Uomini diSan Martino, which 
exists to this day in all its beautiful 
Christian edification, if, haply, the 
tide of modern progress, under Victor 
Emmanuel, have not swept it away. 

F, Sant’ Antonino’s memory is still 
cherished there as that of a man 
burning with divine charity, and con- 
sumed with the love of his neighbor. 
His death, which took place in 1459, 
was deplored in Florence as a public 
calamity. 

The early history of the convent is 
closely connected with that of Cosmo 
de’ Medici, who was its munificent 
patron. Besides large amounts spent 
on the building, he made them a 
still more valuable donation. Nic- 
colo Niccoli, a name well known to 
scholars, a collector of manuscripts 
of European fame, had spent his life 
and a large fortune in making a col- 
lection of valuable manuscripts which 
was the admiration of all Italy. At 
his death, he bequeathed it to the 
public, but the donation was useless 
by reason of the heavy debts against 
his estate. Cosmo paid them, and, 
retaining for himself a few of the 
most precious documents, gave all 
the rest to the convent. This was 
the first public library in Italy, and it 
was cared for by the monks in a 
manner which proved them worthy 
of the gift they had received. S. 
Mark became, as it were, a centre 
of learning, and not only the most 
learned monks of its affiliated con- 
vents in Northern Italy, but the most 
distinguished men of that period, 
sought every occasion to frequent it. 
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Savonarola’s arrival in the Floren- 
tine convent had been preceded by 
his reputation for learning and for 
piety. It was even said of him that 
he had made some miraculous con- 
versions, and the story was told that, 

-in making the journey from Ferrara 
to Mantua by the river, he had been 
shocked by the obscene ribaldry of 
the boatmen. He turned upon them 
with terrible earnestness, and, after 
half an hour of his impressive exhor- 
tation, eleven of them threw them- 
selves at his feet, confessing their sins, 
and humbly demanding his pardon. 

Savonarola was at first delighted 
with all he saw of Florence. The 
delicious landscape bounded by the 
soft outline of the Tuscan hills, the 
elegance of language, the manners 
of the people, which appeared to 
increase in refinement and courtesy 
as you approached Florence, all had 
predisposed him to find delight’ in 
this flower of Italian cities, where 
nature and art rival each other in 
beauty. To his mind, so strongly 
imbued with the religious feeling, 
Florentine art seemed like a strain 
of sacred music, attesting the omni- 
potence of genius inspired by faith. 
The paintings of Fra Angelico ap- 
peared to him to have summoned 
the angels to take up their abode in 
these cloisters; and, gazing at them, 
the young religious was transported 
into a world of bliss. The holy tra- 
ditions of Sant’ Antonino and of his 
works of charity were still fresh 
among the brethren, and everything 
appeared to draw him closer to them. 
His heart was filled with hopes of 
better days, he forgot his former dis- 
appointments, as well as the possibi- 
lity that there might be fresh ones in 
store for him when in time he came 
to know the Florentines better. 

LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 

When Savonarola came to Flo- 

rence, Lorenzo the Magnificent had 
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been its ruler for many years, and 
was then at the apogee of his fame 
and his power. Under his sway* 
everything looked prosperous and 
happy. ‘The struggles that formerly 
convulsed the city had long ceased. 
Those who refused to bend to the 
domination of the Medici were im- 
prisoned, exiled, or dead. All was 
peace and tranquillity. Feasts, dances, 
and tournaments filled up the leisure 
of this Florentine people, who, once 
so jealous of their rights, now seemed 
to have forgotten the very name of 
liberty. Lorenzo participated in all 
these diversions, and even exerted 
himself to invent new ones, Among 
these were the Canti Carnascialeschi, 
first written by him and sung by the 
young nobility and gentry of Flo- 
rence in the masquerades of the 
Carnival. Nothing perhaps can 
better depict the corruption of the 
period than these songs. At 


this 


day not only educated young men, 
but the lowest of the populace, would 


hold them in scorn, and their repeti- 
tion in public would be an offence 
against decency swiftly to be sup- 
pressed by the police. And yet 
such were the occupations of predi- 
lection of a prince praised by all, and 
considered as the model of a sover- 
eign, a prodigy of courtesy, a politi- 
cal and literary genius. And there 
are those who are to-day inclined to 
think of him as he was then looked 
upon, to pardon him the blood cruel- 
ly spilled to maintain a power un- 
justly acquired by him and his, the 
ruin of the republic, the violence 
by which he forced from the com- 
munity the sum necessary for his 
reckless expenditure, the shameles: 
libertinism to which he abandoned 
himself, and even the rapid and in- 
fernal corruption of the people which 
he studied to maintain with all his 


* He ruled from 1469 to 1492. 
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force and mental capacity.* And all 
this must be pardoned him forsooth, 


because he was the protector of lite- 


rature and the fine arts! ; 

Among all the Italian historians 
who have painted Florence at this 
epoch, there is but little difference 
except in the variety and depth of 
the colors used by them. Bruto 
writes, and what he says is neither 
useless nor irrelevant’ reading if, as 
we progress in his description, we 
bear in mind to what extent it may 
be applied to New York in the year 
1873 as well as to Florence in 1482. 
‘The Florentines,” he says, “ seeking 
to live in idleness and ease, broke 
with the traditions of their ancestors, 
and in immoderate and shameful 
license fell into the way of the 
most disgraceful and detestable vices. 
Their fathers, by dint of labor, fatigue, 
virtue, abstinence, and probity, had 
made the country flourish. They, 
on the contrary, as if they had cst 
aside all shame, seemed to Hfave 
nothing to lose: they gave themselves 
up to drinking, gambling, and the 
most ignoble pleasures. Lost in de- 
bauch, they had shameless intrigues 
and daily orgies. They were stained 
with all wickedness, all crime, Gen- 
eral contempt of law and _ justice 
assured them complete impunity. 
Courage consisted in audacity and 
temerity; ease of manner, in a cul- 
pable complaisance; politeness, in 
gossip and scandal.” 


SAVONAROLA IN FLORENCE. 


In consideration of his acquire- 
ments, Fra Hieronimo, was appoint- 
ed a teacher of the novices, and held 
the position for four years (1482- 


1486). In 1483, owing either to a 
want of preachers or to the high 


*** Egli secondd il secolo in tutte le sue ten- 
denze: di corrotto che era, lo fece corrottissi- 
mo.” “ He helped forward the period in all its 
tendencies,”’ says Villari. ‘‘ From corrupt he 
made it most corrupt.” 
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opinion formed of him from his suc- 
cess as a professor, he was appointed 
to preach the course of Lenten ser- 
mons at the church of S, Lawrence. 
Meantime, what he had learned of 
the Florentines from personal obser- 
vation had not tended to raise them in 
his estimation. He had discovered 
that, in spite of their finished education 
and highly cultivated intellects, their 
hearts were filled with scepticism, and 
an ever-present sarcasm hovered on 
their lips. This want of faith and of 
hizh principles caused him to shrink 
anew into himself, and his disappoint- 
ment was the greater as it contrasted 
so keenly with the hopes he enter- 
tained on entering Florence. With 
these feelings he for the first time 
ascended a Florentine pulpit. Hardly 
twenty-five people came to hear him 
a second time. Twenty-five persons! 
They could hardly be seen in the 
vast building. His voice was feeble, 
his intonations false, his gestures 
awkward, his style heavy. His 
preaching was a failure. But he was 
not discouraged, and was anxious to 
make another attempt. His superiors, 
not caring to renew the experiment 
in Florence, sent him to San Gemi- 
gnano for two years. He made no 
attempt to change his style. The 
Florentines had been accustomed to 
preachers who carefully studied the 
elocutionary part of their sermons, 
many of them seeking to form them- 
selves upon some classical mould, 
and their delivery was generally 
polished and graceful. Savonarola 
despised these aids, and thundered in 
his rough, uncultivated way, against 
scandals and want of faith, speak- 
ing with scorn of the modern poets 
and philosophers, and despising their 
fanaticism for the classics. The 
Bible he quoted profusely, and made 
it the foundation of all his sermons. 
His success at San Gemignano was 
by no means a decided. one, . never- 
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theless it was sufficient to give him 
confidence in himself, and to confirm 
the course he had marked out for him- 
self as a preacher. Returning to his 
convent, he continued to fulfil his 
modest duties as reader or professor 
until 1486, when by his superiors he 
was 
SENT TO LOMBARDY, 

where he remained four years. These 
four years are the most obscure of 
his life. It is known, however, that 
during this period he preached in va- 
rious cities of that country, and espe- 
cially at Brescia. Here his power in 
the pulpit first fully revealed itself. 
He preached on the Apocalypse. 
With fervid words, imperious accents, 
and impressive voice, he reproached 
the people with their sins, and threat- 
ened them with the anger of God. 
Making startling application of the 
prophecies to Brescia itself, they 
should see, he told them, their city a 
prey to furious enemies, who would 
make their streets runrivers of blood. 
Crime and cruelty would visit them 
in their worst shape, and everything 
would be delivered up to terror, fire, 
and destruction. His menaces ap- 
palled them, and his voice appeared 
to come from another world. These 
prophecies were recalled when, a 
few years later, in 1512, Brescia was 
taken by assault by the French 
troops under Gaston de Foix, and 
the city sacked and devastated with 
the most dreadful barbarity. 
thousand of its inhabitants 
killed. 

Savonarola is next heard of at 
Reggio, in 1486, where a chapter of 
Dominicans was convened for the 
discussion of certain questions of 
theology and discipline. A number 
of learned laymen were also present, 
attracted by the prospect of theolo- 
gical discussion. Among these was 
the celebrated Pico di Mirandola, 
then only twenty-three, but already 


Six 
were 
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famous as a prodigy of intelligence 
and learning. He was struck by the 
appearance of Savonarola before the 
monk had said a word, and had not- 
ed his pallid countenance, and sunk- 
en eyes, and forehead ploughed with 
furrows of thought. In the theolo-. 
gical debate, Savonarola took no 
part, but when the question of disci- 
pline came up he spoke and thunder- 
ed. What he said left upon Miran- 
dola the impression that he beheld 
an extraordinary man, and on his 
arrival at Florence some time after- 
ward, he besought Lorenzo de’ Me 
dici to have Savonarola recalled to 
Florence.* After preaching at Bo 
logna and Pavia, and delivering a 
course of Lenten sermons at Genoa 
he was, at the instance of Lorenzo, 
recalled by his superiors to Florence, 
in1490. ‘Thus it was that the bitter- 
est enemy of the Medici, the subvert- 
er of their power, was by one of 
themselves invited to return. Not- 
withstanding his discernment Lorenzo 
little knew what sad disasters he was 
preparing for his house, or what 
flame he was kindling in the convent 
which his ancestors had built. In 
order to give an example of the 
Christian simplicity he preached, Fra 
Hieronimo made the journey home 
on foot, and, owing to physical weak- 
ness, accomplished only with difficul- 
ty his 


RETURN TO FLORENCE. 


In his ‘convent he quietly resumed 
his functions of reader. There w 
no question of his preaching, for | 
had not forgotten the icy indifference 
of the Florentines. Devoting him- 
self sedulously to the instruction of 
his novices, they became the objects 
of his tender care and of his fondest 
wishes. Meantime his powers had 
*M. Perrens and Dean Milman both express 
some doubt as to this fact, but we prefer tof 


low Villari, whose explanation of the matter is 
satisfactory. 
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increased and his fame had spread. 
It was echoed from Northern Italy, 
and confirmed by Mirandola. Gra- 
dually the professed brothers of 
the convent joined the novices in 
listening to Savonarola’s lectures, 
and scholars and learned men of the 
city demanded permission to be ad- 
mitted to them. Among those was 
his adviser Pico. The study-room 
in which he gave his lectures was no 
longer sufficient to hold the crowd. 
The garden of the convent was then 
taken possession of, and there, under 
the shade of a bush of damask roses, 
carefully renewed to this day by the 
brothers of the convent with religious 
veneration, he continued his lessons. 
His subject was the exposition of the 
Apocalypse. The crowd of his hear- 
ers still increased, and it was pro- 
posed to the Prior of S. Mark that 
Fra Hieronimo should continue his 
lectures in the church. This was ac- 
corded, and on Sunday, August 1 
1490, crowds flocked to hear the 
preacher, who, formerly so much de- 
spised in Florence, had gained such 
areputation in other parts of Italy. 
From an account of it left by himself, 
he that day preached a terrible ser- 
mon. He continued his explanation 
of the Apocalypse. The walls rang 
with his terrible conclusions, he suc- 
ceeded in communicating to the ex- 
cited multitude the impetuosity of his 
own feelings, his voice 

The success of 
that day was complete. Nothing 
else was talked of in all Florence, 
and the literati for a short time for- 
got Plato to discuss the merits of the 
new Christian preacher. Here is his 
own account of the event: 


? 


seemed to 
them superhuman. 


“ On the first day of August of this year, 
1490, I began publicly to expound the 
Apocalypse in our church of S. Mark. 
During the course of the year, I continu- 
ed to develop to the Florentines these 


three propositions 1. ‘That the church 


would be renewed in our time.’ 2. ‘ Before 
that renovation, God would strike all 
Italy with a fearful chastisement.’ 3. ‘ That 
these things would happen shortly.’ I 
labored to demonstrate these three points 
to my hearers,and to persuade them by 
probable arguments, by allegories drawn 
from sacred Scripture, by other simili- 
tudes and parables drawn from what was 
going on in the church. I insisted on 
reasons of this kind; and I dissembled 
the knowledge which God gave me of 
those things in other ways, because men’s 
spirits appeared to me not yet in a state 
fit to comprehend such mysteries.” 


The reader will not fail to notice 
the portentous intimation conveyed 
in the last sentence of this re- 
markable record. Savonarola al- 
ready believed himself the recipi- 
ent of supernatural communications 
“the knowledge which God gave 
me of these things in other ways.” 
We shall find him presently boldly 
announcing his celestial visions and 
commands from heaven, and here 
may be discerned clearly and at once 
the point at which his noble mind 
and pure spirit, disturbed by the ex- 
citement of years of mental tension 
and meditation on Apocalyptic vis- 
ions, lost its clearness and its bal- 
ance, and fell into the gravest errors 
of judgment and doctrine. 


THE FAMOUS SERMONS. 


Crowds continued to press into 
the church of S. Mark to hear the 
preaching of Fra Girolamo, until the 
utmost capacity of the building no 
longer sufficed to hold them. For 
the Lent of 1491, his preaching was 
appointed to take place in the cathe- 
dral, and the walls of Santa Maria del 
Fiore for the first time echoed to his 
voice. From this moment he was 
lord of the pulpit and master of the 
people, who, increasing every day in 
number as hearers, redoubled in their 
enthusiasm for him. The pictures 
he drew charmed the fancy of the 
multitude, and the threats of future 
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punishments exercised a magic influ- 
ence upon all, for sinister forebodings 
appeared to rule the hour. All this 
was far from satisfactory or pleasing 
to the Magnificent Lorenzo, and 
naturally begat among his adherents 
a feeling of strong opposition to Sa- 
vonarola. The result was that a 
deputation of five of the principal 
citizens (Domenico Bonsi, Guidanto- 
nio Vespucci, Paulo Antonio Soderi- 
ni, Bernardo Rucallai, and Fran- 
ceso Valori) waited upon him, with 
instructions to advise him that he 
was risking his own safety and that 
of his convent, and to admonish him 
to be more moderate in his tone 
when teaching or preaching. Sa- 
vonarola abruptly cut short their dis- 
course, saying: “ 1 see that you come 
not of your own motion, but that you 
are sent by Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Tell him to make haste to repent of 
his sins, for God is no respecter of 
persons, and has no fear of the great 
ones of this earth.” Proud of his in- 
dependence as a priest, Savonarola 
desired thus to crush at the outset the 
established custom in S. Mark of 
continually bending and prostrating 
before the house of Medici. At this 
the deputation pointed out to him 
the danger he was in of being exiled ; 
and he answered: “I have no fear 
of exile from your city, which is, 
after all, a mere grain of dust upon 
the face of the earth, But although 
I am only a stranger in it, and Lo- 
renzo a citizen and its head, know 
ye that I shall remain, and ye shall 
depart.” 

To this he added a few words con- 
cerning the actual condition of Flor- 
ence, which made them wonder at 
the intimate knowledge he possessed 
of its affairs. Shortly afterward in 
the sacristy of S, Mark’s, in the pres- 
ence of several persons, he said that 
the affairs of Italy would soon 
change, for that the Pope, the King 
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of Naples, and Il Magnifico had not 
long to live. 

The ill-will of the Mediceans was 
naturally strengthened by such an 
incident as this. Their murmurs in- 
creased, and, coming from a small 
but influential portion of the citizens, 
Savonarola took it into serious con- 
sideration whether he should not give 
up for the time the prophetic strain 
of his sermons, and confine himself 
to the inculcation of moral and reli- 
gious precepts. There is but little 
doubt that he struggled earnestly and 
conscientiously to bring himself to 
this resolution, and he has hiniself 
left the record of it in his Compendio 
ai Rivelazione. “I deliberated with 
myself,” he says, “as to suppressing 
the sermon on the visions I had 
prepared for the following Sunday’s 
cathedral service, and for the future 
to abstain from them. God is my 
witness that throughout the 
of Saturday and during 
night I lay awake; and every othe: 
way, every doctrine but that, was 
taken from me. At daylight, fa- 
tigued and exhausted by my long 
vigil, while I prayed, I heard a voice 
which said to me, ‘ Fool, seest thou 
not that God wills that thou shalt 
persevere in thy path?’ And that 
di ay, I preached a terrible sermon.’ 

It was, doubtless, as he says, “ una 
predica tremenda,” for, persuaded as 
he was of his divine mission, he no 
sooner entered the pulpit than, with 
his imagination excited, his senses in 
febrile agitation from the effect of 


thole 
whole 


the entire 


* Here are hisown words: ‘“E mi ram 
come predicando nel Duomo l’anno 1491, P 
do gia composto il mio sermone sopra questi vis- 
ioni, deliberai di sopprimerle e nell’ avvenire as- 
tenerme affatto. Iddio mi é testimonio, che tutto 
il giorno di sabato el’intera nofte sino alla nuove 
luce, io vegliai; ed ogni altra via, ogni dottrina 
fuori di quella, mi fu tolta. In sull’ alba, essend 
per la lunga vigilia stanco ed abbattuto, udui, 
mentre io pregava, una voce che mi disse 
Stolto, non vedi che Iddio vuole che tu sequit 
la medesima via? Perché io feci quel giorno 
una predica tremenda ” 
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vigils and fastings, his subject carried 
him away into bursts of denunciatory 
eloquence that frightened while they 
charmed his hearers. In his excite- 
ment he again sees the nocturnal vis- 
ions of his cell, loses consciousness of 
his own personality, and confounds 
the words there heard with the lan- 
guage of Scripture, for in his ser- 
mons he frequently, in the rush of 
language, cites as passages from the 
Bible the phrases of his own visions. 
Among these was his famous Gladius 
Domini super terram cito et velociter, 


THE NEW PRIOR. 


Meantime, in the interior of his 
convent, the learning, the simplicity, 
the profound piety and. purity, and 
benevolence of Fra Girolamo had 
won for him the love and veneration 
of all his brethren. At the election 
ofa new superior in 1491, they na- 
turally chose him for their prior. 
Savonarola, who had always felt and 
sought to inculcate the higher appre- 
ciation of the dignity of the church 
and its ministers, seized this occasion 
to protest practically against a cere- 
mony, which to him seemed not only 
compromising but degrading. Ever 
since the reign of the Medici, it was 
the custom for every newly elected 
prior of S. Mark to render homage 
and swear fealty to the reigning chief. 
Savonarola gave no sign of conform- 
ing to it, and from his silence might 
have been supposed to be ignorant 
of it. Some of the older monks re- 
minded him of it as a formality which 
they had always considered obliga- 
tory. This view of it was natural 
enough from the fact that the Medici 
really founded the convent and had 
been its most generous benefactors, 
The new prior’s reply was character- 
istic: “Is it God or Lorenzo de’ 


Medici who has named. me prior? 
I acknowledge my electicn as from 
God alone, and to him only will I 
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swear obedience.” This was carried 
to Lorenzo, who said: “ You see, a 
stranger comes into my house, and 
deigns not even to visit me.” 

It must be conceded that, consi- 
dering his position and personal cha- 
racter, Lorenzo acted with great 
moderation, for he evidently desired 
to conciliate the prior of the convent 
and to avoid the scandal of a quarrel 
with a religious. More than once he 
attended Mass at S. Mark’s ‘and 
afterwards strolled in its garden. 
On these occasions some _ brother 
would run to the prior to tell him of 
the distinguished personage who was 
walking alone in the garden. “ Did 
he ask to see me ?” was Savonarola’s 
answer. “No,but . .. ”“— Then 
let him walk there as long as he 
pleases.” 

The monk judged Lorenzo severely, 
and acted in consequence, for he 
knew all the injury to public morals 
he had done, and looked upon him 
not only as the enemy and destroyer 
of liberty, but as the most serious 
obstacle to any amelioration and 
christianizing of the people. Failing 
in one course, Lorenzo began to send 
to the convent liberal alms and rich 
gifts, but this only increased Savona- 
rola’s contempt for him, and he even 
made scornful allusion to it in the 
pulpit, intimating that such an 
attempt only confirmed him in his 
former resolution. Shortly afterward 
were found in the “ alms-box ” of S. 
Mark’s a number of pieces of gold. 
The prior understood perfectly that 
they came from Lorenzo, as in fact 
they did, and, separating the princely 
gold from the modest offerings of the 
faithful, he sent it to the Buoni Uom- 
ini of the city for distribution among 
the poor, with the message that silver 
and copper sufficed for the wants of 
the convent.” 

Thus far thwarted at every turn, 
Lorenzo was not the man to give up 
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a struggle once entered upon, and he 
was determined to turn, if possible, 
the rising tide of the Dominican’s 
popularity. The preacher most ad- 
mired at that period in Florence had 
for some time been Padre Genazza- 
no—the same whose sermons were 
attended by crowds when Fra Girola- 
mo could scarce retain a dozen or 
two of people to listen to him. Lo- 
renzo requested the former to resume 
He did so, and his 
sermon was announced for Ascension 
Day. All Florence rushed to hear 
him. Taking for his text, “ Non est 
vestrum nosse tempora vel momen- 
ta ’"—“ It is not for you to know the 
times or seasons”—he imprudently 
presumed too far upon his princely 
patronage, and violently attacking 
Savonarola by name, qualifying him 
as a false and foolish prophet, a sow- 
er of discord and scandals among 
the people, so revolted his auditory 
by his intemperate speech and un- 
charitable denunciation that, in the 
short hour of his discourse, he utterly 
lost the reputation of long years’ 
acquisition. On the same day, Sa- 
vonarola preached upon the same 
text, and, so far as the popular judg- 
ment was concerned, remained mas- 
ter of the field. Lorenzo, seeing the 
total failure of his scheme, and suf- 
fering from the rapid advances of a 
malady that was soon to become 
mortal, fatigued, moreover, with the 
struggle against a man whom, in 
spite of himself, he felt forced to re- 
spect, he left him henceforth to preach 
unmolested. 


his preaching. 


SAVONAROLA § SI 


as printed, give us, on reading them, 
but a very imperfect idea of their 
effect as delivered. Of that tremen- 
dous power he wielded in the pulpit, 
and concerning which the amplest 
testimony of both his friends and 
enemies entirely agree, the source 
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cannot be traced in the published 
copies of his sermons. ‘The earliest 
of these are those preached in 1491, 
on the first Epistle of S. John. It 
would be a difficult task to present a 
general idea of this collection. In 
form, they offer no unity of subject 
nor connection of parts, added to 
which, the strong originality 
waywardness of Savonarola’s style 
and studies make it difficult for 
modern reader to bring order out of 
He always 


citation from 


this apparent disorder. 
commences with a 
Scripture, grouping around it the 
ideas theological, moral, and political 
which it suggests to his mind, rest- 
ing these in their turn upon fresh 
Biblical texts. The apparent result 
to him who reads them to-day is a 
heterogeneous mass of 
materials of which the 
But these sermons were 
actually preached by Savonarola with 
a very different result. To him every- 
thing was clear, These words befor 
him in manuscript are but the d 
bones which with 


discordant 
confusion is 
hopeless. 


clothes 
magnetic life of inspiration, and 
which he gives voice in the thunders 


he 


of his own eloquence. ‘The fire of 
his imagination kindles, figures oi 
gigantic power present themselves t 
his mind, his gesture is animated, his 
eyes flame, and, abandoning himself 
to his originality, he becomes what 
he really was—a great and powerful 
orator. At times, he appears to fal 
back into a mass of artificial 
without connection, again and again 
to free himself by force of natur 
talent, for, born orator as he was, he 
needed the arts of oratory; a1 
was only when his subject master 
him, and carried him away, that na 
ture took the place of art, and 
was eloquent in spite of himself. Of 
his originality and depth of thought 
some idea may be gained from the 
following extract taken from one of 


ideas 
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his nineteen sermons upon the first 
Epistle of S. John, in which he ex- 
plains at length the mysteries of 
the Mass, giving in it religious pre- 
cepts and counsels to the people: 


“The word we utter proceeds out of 
our mouths separated and divided bya 
succession of syllables, in such manner 
that, while one part exists, the other part 
is already extinct, and, when the whole 
word is pronounced, it exists no longer. 
But the Verb, or the Divine Word, has no 
divisions; it is one in its essence, it is 
diffused throughout the created world, 
and lives and endures throughout eterni- 
ty like the celestial light which is its 
companion. Therefore it is the Word of 
Life, and one with the Father. We ac- 
cept, it is true, this Word in various 
senses. By ‘life’ we sometimes mean 
the natural being of mankind, sometimes 
we mean by it their occupation. Hence 
we say, the life of this man is science, 
the life of the bird is singing. But there 
is but one true life which is in God, for in 
him all things have their being. And 
this is that blessed life which is the ob- 
ject of man, and in which he may find in- 
finite and Earthly 
life is not only fallacious, but powerless 
to give us happiness from its want of 
unity in itself. If you love riches, you 
must give up sensual pleasures; if you 
are abandoned to these, you must re- 


eternal happiness. 


nounce the acquisition of knowledge ; 
and if you give up the acquisition of 
knowledge you cannot obtain offices of 
responsibility and honor. But the joys 
of life eternal are all comprised in the vi- 
sion of God, which is supreme felicity.” 
DEATH OF 


With a mortal disease fastened 
upon him, Lorenzo the Magnificent 
had retired to his villa at Careggi. 
Hope of his recovery there was none, 
for the physicians had exhausted 
the last resources of their art. Even 
the renowned Lazzaro da Ficino had 
been called from Pavia, and had ad- 
ministered his wonderful draught of 
distilled gems without result. Death 
approached rapidly, and in this 
solemn hour Lorenzo’s mind turned 
seriously on his religious duties. 
seemed entirely changed.. When 
Holy Communion was to be admin- 


LORENZO. 


He. 
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istered to him, he made a superhu- 
man effort to rise from his bed, and, 
supported in the arms of those around 
him, to receive it kneeling, but the 
priest, perceiving his weakness and 
his agitation, insisted on his being re- 
turned to his couch. It was impossi- 
ble to calm him. The past rose up 
before him in horrible visions. As 
he approached his end, his crimes 
assumed gigantic proportions, and 
became every moment more menac- 
ing, filling him with a wild dismay, 
and depriving him of the peace and 
comfort he would otherwise have de- 
rived from the consolations of reli- 
gion. Having lost all confidence in 
men,* he even doubted the sincerity 
of his own confessor. Accustomed 
to have his slightest wish obeyed, he 
began to doubt if that ecclesiastic 
had acted with entire freedom. His 
remorse became harder and harder 
to bear. “No one ever dared say 
‘No’ to me,” he thought within him- 
self, and this reflection, once a source 
of pride, now became his most cruel 
punishment. Suddenly the image of 
Savonarola in its grave~ severity 
presented itself to his mind, and he 
remembered that he at least had 
never been influenced either by 
threats or flatteries. “ He is the only 
true jfrate I know,” he exclaimed, 
and expressed a desire to make his 
confession to him. A messenger was 
instantly sent to S. Mark’s for Savo- 
narola, who was so astonished at the 
strange and unlooked-for summons 
that it seemed to him incredible. He 
gave answer that it appeared to him 
useless to go to Careggi because his 
words would not be well received by 
Lorenzo. But when he was made 
to understand the gravity of Loren- 
zo’s condition, and the fact that he 
had really sent for him, he set off 
instantly. That day Lorenzo felt 


* The original is, ‘* Avendo perduto ogni fidu- 
cia degli uomini,” which the English Protestant 
translator (London, 1871) renders, *‘ He had lost 
all confidence in the priests.’ 
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himself rapidly sinking. Summoning 
his son Piero, he gave him his last 
instructions and his dying farewell. 
He afterwards expressed a wish to 
see Pico di Mirandola, who came 
immediately, and the pleasure of his 
society had a soothing effect upon 
the moribund, Scarcely had Pico left, 
when the prior of S. Mark was an- 
nounced. He advanced respectfully 
to the bedside of the dying man. 
Three sins in particular lay heavy 
upon his conscience. These were: 
the sack of Volterra; the plunder of 
the treasure set apart for the dowry 
of poor Florentine damsels, which 
had driven many of them to evil 
lives; the blood he had shed to re- 
venge the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 
While speaking, Lorenzo’s agitation 
increased alarmingly. But Savona- 


rola, in order to calm him, kept re- 
peating, “God is good, God is mer- 
ciful.” 

“But,” he added, when Lorenzo 
had finished, “ three things are neces- 


sary.” 

“What are they, father?” asked 
Lorenzo, 

Savonarola’s countenance became 
grave, and, reckoning upon his fingers, 
he said : “ First, you must have a firm 
and lively faith in the infinite mercy 
of God.” 

“T have it fully.” 

“Second, you must make restitu- 
tion of all money unjustly acquired, 
or charge your son to do it for you.” 

At this Lorenzo was sorely grieved 
and perplexed, but with a great effort 
he signified assent by nodding his 
head. 

Savonarola then rose, and, drawing 
himself up to his full height, said with 
solemn countenance and impressive 
voice, “ Lastly, you must restore to 
the people of Florence their free- 
dom.” He fastened his eyes upon 
those of Lorenzo, awaiting his answer. 
The dying man, gathering what little 
strength was left him, disdainfully 
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shrugged his shoulders without deign- 
ing to utter a single word. 

Thus—so runs the story—Savon- 
arola left him, and Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, lacerated with remorse, soon 
afterwards breathed his last sigh 
(8th of April, 1492).* 

The death of Lorenzo seriously 
affected the public affairs of Tuscany 
and of Italy. His personal influence 
over other princes, his prudence and 
ability, had made him in some sort 
the moderator of Italian politics, 
Piero, his son and successor, was in 
every respect his opposite. Of hand- 
some and powerful physique, he aban- 
doned himself to athletic sports and 
to gallantry. He possessed a certain 
facility of improvisation and a pleas- 
ing address, but centred his highest 
ambition on horsemanship, tourna- 
ments, and games of strength and 
dexterity. 

He inherited from his mother all 
the pride of the house of Orsini, but 
from his father none of that simplici- 
ty and modesty of manner which 
had so powerfully contributed to 
render him popular. His manners 
were rough and displeasing to all: 
he yielded frequently to transports 
of rage, and one day, in the presence 
of many persons, gave his cousin a 
violent blow with his fist. These 
things were looked upon in Florence 
as worse than an open violation of 
the law, and of themselves sufficed 
to create for him a great number of 
enemies. Not only to his subjects 
were his manners displeasing, but 
from the very commencement of his 
reign he so disgusted all the Italian 
princes that Florence soon lost the 


* We have followed Villari in the account of 
thisinterview. M. Perrens questions its authen- 
ticity for several very good reasons. If it wasa 
confession, no one would know anything abou. 
it. But it is claimed by some that it was merely 
a consultation on a case of conscience, and that 
Politian was an ocudar though not an auricular 
witness. If such an interview took place, we 
should be inclined to admit Villari’s account of 
it only on the latter hypothesis. 
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pre-eminence which Lorenzo had 
gained for her. He utterly neglect- 
ed the public affairs, and was solici- 
tous only to concentrate in himself 
all the power of the government. 
Day by day he successively swept 
away even the few remaining sem- 
blances of liberty which Lorenzo had 
taken great care to leave intact, and 
to which the people naturally clung 
with affection. General dissatisfac- 
tion spread rapidly, and swept into a 
threatening opposition even many of 
the strongest partisans of the Medi- 
cean dynasty. A certain uneasy ex- 
pectation of a change in public affairs 
began to manifest itself, a change 
the more necessary and desirable as 
Piero, deserted by citizens of repute, 
was forced to surround himself by 
men either unknown or incapable. 
Meantime the multitude pressed 
around the pulpit of Savonarola, and 
looked up to him as the preacher of 
the anti-Mediceans. The fact that 


Lorenzo, at the approach of death, 


had desired him for a confessor, 
gained him many adherents among 
the admirers of that prince, who ra- 
pidly fell away from Piero on account 
of his personal faults and defective 
administration. The populace, more- 
over, recollected that Savonarola, in 
the sacristy of S. Mark’s, had predicted 
the approaching deaths of Lorenzo, 
of the Pope, and of the King of 
Naples. One portion of this predic- 
tion had been verified, and the ful- 
filment of another seemed close at 
hand. The vital powers of Pope 
Innocent VIII. were rapidly failing 
him, and he died on the 25th of 
April, 1492. The death of the King 
of Naples, it was known, must soon 
follow. And now all eyes were in- 
voluntarily turned to the man who 
had predicted the disasters which 
seemed impending over Italy, and 
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whose prophecies seemed so strange- 
ly fulfilled. The universal belief in 
his prophecies seemed to confirm 
Savonarola’s confidence in his own 
power, and spread his name through- 
out the world. He was at once the 
cause and the victim of his own 
visions. His exaltation increased. 
The time he had foretold seemed 
close at hand. He read and re-read 
the books of prophecy, and preach- 
ed with greater fervor. It is but 
little to be wondered at that in this 
frame of mind his visions went on in- 
creasing in number. 

Toward the end of the same year, 
while preaching the Advent sermons, 
he had a dream which to him ap- 
peared like a vision, and which he 
did not hesitate to look upon as a 
divine revelation. He seemed to 
see in the heavens a hand holding a 
sword on which was written : Gladius 
Domini super terram cito et velociter. 
He heard many voices, clear and 
distinct, promising mercy to the 
good, but menacing punishments to 
the wicked, and crying out that the 
wrath of God was nigh at hand. 
Suddenly the sword points to the 
earth, the sky is overcast, it rains 
swords and arrows, the lightnings 
flash, the thunders roll, and the 
whole earth is given up 2 prey to 
war, famine, and pestilence. 

The vision ceased with a command 
to Savonarola to menace the people 
with approaching punishments, to in- 
spire them with the fear of God, and 
induce them to beseech the Lord 
to send good pastors to his church, 
who would seek and save the souls 
in danger of being lost. In later 
years we find this vision represented 
in an infinite number of engravings 
and medals, and become, as it were, 
a symbol of Savonarola and of his 
doctrine. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO NINTH. 


Fortu from the arms of her beloved now, 
Whitening the orient steep, the concubine 
Of old Tithonus came, her lucent brow 
Adorned with gems whose figure formed the sign 
Of that cold animal whose tail with dread 
Strikes trembling nations; and the night, where we 
Now were, had made of her ascending tread 
Two of her paces and was making three, 
With wings through weariness less fully spread, 
When I, in whom the weakness was alive 
Of Adam’s nature, sank in slumber’s power 
Where sat already on the grass all five. 
Near to the dawning and about the hour 
When first the little swallow wakes her lays 
(Haply remembering her old woes afresh), 
And when our mind, relieved of thinking, strays 
More of a pilgrim from its cage of flesh 
Till to its vision ’tis almost divine, 

Dreaming, I seemed to see in heaven suspended 
An eagle that with golden plumes did shine 
And with spread wings as he to swoop intended : 

And in that place it seemed to be, methoug! 


gent, 


Where Ganymede, abandoning his own, 
Was up to heaven’s high consistory caught. 
Then I considered ; haply here alone 
His wont to strike is, and he scorns elsewhere 
To bear up what he snatches in his feet ; 
Methought he next wheeled somewhat in the air, 
Then struck like lightning, terrible and fleet, 
And rapt me up to the empyrean: there 
We burned together in so fierce a heat, 
And such of that imagined fire the smart, 
My dream perforce was by the scorching broke. 
Not otherwise Achilles with a start 
Rolled his amazed eyes round him, newly woke, 
And knowing nothing where he was, when flying 
His mother bore him, slumbering on her breast, 
From Chiron to the isle of Scyros hieing, 
Whence the Greeks, after, forced him with the rest, 
Than I too started! so that all repose 
° 
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Fled from my features; deadly pale and chill 

I grew, like one whom fear hath well-nigh froze. 
Sole stood my Comforter beside me still ; 

My face was towards the sea-shore turned ; the sun 
Was risen already more than two hours high. 

“ Fear not,” my Lord said, “ we have well begun : 
Shrink not! but every way enlarge thy strength ; 

Theu hast arrived at Purgatory! See 
Yon cliff that circles it; behold at length 

The entrance, parted where it seems to be.” 


In the white light that comes before the morn 
While slumbering in thee lay thy soul, there came 
Over the flowers this valley that ador 
A woman, saying, “ Lucia is my name: 
This man here sleeping let me take in care ; 
So shall I speed him forward on his way.” 
Sordello, with his gentle comrades there, 
Remained: she took thee and, at dawn of day, 
Up hither sped, and I behind her straight. 
Here she reposed thee ; first with her fair eyes 
Showing the aperture of yonder gate, 
Then vanished and thy sleep in even wise. 
As a man, doubting, comforteth his fear 
At truth’s discovery, confident once more, 
So did I change ; and seeing me appear 
Without inquietude, my Guide up o’er 
The cliff moved on, I following in his rear. 


Reader, thou well observ’st to what a height 


I lift my matter, therefore wonder not 
If with more art I strengthen what I write. 


We still approached and now had reached the spot 
Where that which first had seemed to me a rent, 
Like to a fissure in a wall, my view 
Made out a gate, and leading to it went 
Three steps, and each was of a different hue ; 
A guardian sat there keeping the ascent. 


As yet he spake not, and as more and more 
Mine eyes I opened, on the topmost stair 
I saw him sitting, and the look he wore 
Was of such brightness that I could not bear. 
The rays were so reflected from his face 
By a drawn sword that glistened in his hand 
That oft I turned to look in empty space: 
Then he began: “ Speak ye from where ye stand! 
What seek ye here? who leads you to this place ? 
Take heed lest climbing upward from the strand 


You come to harm!” My Master answered thus: 
VOL. XVII.—20 
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“ A heavenly lady, of such things aware, 
Spake in these words not long ago to us: 
‘Go ye up yonder, for the gate is there.’ 
And may she speed you on your way to good !” 
Rejoined that gracious guard. “Up to our flight 
Advance you then!” We therefore came and stood 
At the first stair, which was of marble white, 
So clear and burnished, that therein I could 
Behold myself, how I appear to sight. 
The second was a rough stone, burnt and black 
Beyond the darkest purple ; through its length 
And crosswise it was traversed by a crack. 
The third whose mass is rested on their strength 
Appeared to me of porphyry, flaming red, 
Or like blood spouting from a vein; thereon 
God’s Angel kept with planted feet his tread 
Sitting upon the threshold’s gleaming stone, 
Which seemed to me of adamant. My Guide 
Led me with my good will up that ascent, 
Saying, “ Beg humbly that the bolt may slide !” 
And at those hallowed feet devout I bent. 
“In mercy open to me!” I implored, 
But first I smote me thrice upon my breast. 
He on my forehead with his pointed sword 
Traced P. seven times, then spake me this behest: 
“Wash thou these wounds when thou hast past the door.” 
Ashes or dry heaps dug from gravelly earth 
Were of one color with the robe he wore, 
From under which two keys he next drew forth. 
One was of gold, one silver; first he plied 
Tke white, then used the yellow on the gate, 
In such sort as my spirit satisfied ; 
Then said: “ To none is passable the strait 
When either of these keys be vainly tried, 
And in the wards without response it grate. 
One is more precious, one more asketh wise 
Counsel and intellect the lock to free, 
Because ‘tis this which error’s knot unties. 
From Peter’s hand J hold them. He on me 
Enjoined this rule, that I should rather err 
In opening unto penitents, than be 
Slow to unbind, if at my feet they were.” 
Then of that pass he pushed the sacred gate, 
Saying—“ Go in; but be ye warned, before 
You enter! who looks back returneth straight.” 
And when the hinge-bolts of the holy door, 
Which are of strong and sounding metal, rolled 
Round in their sockets, the Tarpeian rock, 
When robbed of good Metellus and its gold, 
Rung not so loud nor yielded such a shock. 
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At the first thunder, as the portal swung 
I looked about, and as I stood intent 
Heard Ze Deum laudamus / clearly sung, 
And the gate’s music with the song was blent. 
The same impression what I heard gave me 
As on the listener’s hearing is begot 
When men with organs join their voice, and we 
Now hear the words, and now we hear them not. 
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HE who holds not this unity of the 
church, does he think that he holds 
the faith? He who strives against 
and resists the church, is he assured 
that he is in the church? For the 
blessed Apostle. Paul teaches this 
same thing, and manifests the sacra- 
ment of unity, thus speaking: Zhere 
is one Body and one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one Hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God. ‘This unity firmly should we 
hold and maintain, especially we 
bishops presiding in the church, in 
order that we may approve the Epis- 
copate itself to be one and undivided. 
Let no one deceive the brotherhood 
by falsehood; no one corrupt the 
truth of our faith by a faithless 
treachery. The Episcopate is one; 
it is a whole, in which each enjoys 
full possession. The church is like- 
wise one, though she be spread 
abroad, and multiplies with the in- 
crease of her progeny; even as the 
sun has rays many, yet one light; 


and the tree boughs many, yet its 
strength is one, seated in the deep- 
lodged root; and as, when many 
streams flow down from one source, 
though a multiplicity of waters seems 
to be diffused from the bountifulness 
of the overflowing abundance, unity 
is preserved in the source itself. 
Part a ray of the sun from its orb, and 
its unity forbids this division of light ; 
break a branch from the tree, once 
broken it can bud no more; cut the 
stream from its fountain, the remnant 
will be dried up. Thus the church, 
flooded with the light of the Lord, 
puts forth her rays through the whole 
world, with yet one hght, which is 
spread upon all places, while its 
unity of body is not infringed. She 
stretches forth her branches over the 
universal earth in the riches of plen- 
ty, and pours abroad her bountiful 
and onward streams; yet is there 
one Head, one Source, one Mother, 
abundant in the results of her fruit- 
fulness\—S, Cyprian. 
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THE. TROWEL OR THE CROSS,; 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


CONRAD VON BOLANDEN, 


“ This is your hour, and the power of dar 


Bo.Lanpen’s stories have been received with 
such marked favor, both in the original and 
translation, that we have thought a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author would be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of Tue CaTHOLic 
W orp. 

Joseph Edward Charles Bishoff, better known 
as Conrad von Bolanden, was born August 9, 
1828, at lower Gailbach, a village of the Palati- 
nate, formerly belonging to Lorraine , 

His father was a wealthy merchant, and, when 
his son had reached a suitable he placed 
him under the direction of a private tutor; but 
the child gave no indication of talent, and made 
slow progress in his studie He exhibited an 
equally backward disposition in the Latin school 
at Blieskastel, which he attended at the > of 
eight years. When his parents after 
moved to Fischbachin Breisgau, it was his delis 
to roam through the forests, and remain many 
hours among the ruins of Hohenburg, situated 
upon the summit of a high mountain. To his 
close observation of the beauties of nature at 
this early age we are doubtless indebted for the 
graphic descriptions of natural scenery which 
we find in his works. 

Having studied Latin for some time with the 
reverend pastor of Schinau, he entered, at the 
age of thirteen years, the Bishop’s Seminary of 
Speyer. Here also he was accounted a very dull 
scholar, for the reason that the method of in- 
struction was unsuited to him, and because he 
had already commenced to write poetry and ro- 
mances. 

In the year 1849, he became a student of the 
University of Munich, and applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of theology, for he felt with- 
in bayewr-yes the vocation to become a ae 

g this time, he wrote a _/eu/Z/eton for the Vols 
hatte, published at Cologne, in whi ch he de- 
scribes an incident of the French Revolution. 
On the 2oth day of August, 1852, he was ordained 
priest by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Nicholas von 
Weiss, inthe seminary-church of Speyer, and be- 
came assistant priest of the cathedral. He de- 
voted himself with zeal and enthusiasm to his 
new sphere of duty ; but, at the end of two years, 
the bodily strength of the young assistant was 
completely exhausted, and he was made pastor 
of Kirchheim Bolanden,a small city at the Don- 
nersberg. The parish numbered 1,303 souls, who 

ere distributed among not less than 4o stations, 
in the midst of Protestants. Here again was a 
hard and fatiguing field of labor, but the experi- 
ence which he acquired during his sojourn in 
Bolanden concerning the nature of Protestant- 
ism, was the foundation of his Wedding-tour of 
M. Luther. In memory of this his first mission 
as pastor, he called himself Conrad von Bolanden. 

Ten months later, he was made pastor of 
Boerrstadt. There he wrote, within three years, 
Eberhard of Falkenstein, or the Power of Faith, 
Franz von Sichkingen, and Queen Bertha 


From the year 185 », he was 
Berghausen, about two miles fromS + 
followed in age succession novels and his 
cal romances, which were at once translated 
into all the livi ing languages, and gave > the autho 
a more than European fame, sin 
were printed and re i 
cial romance, 7he Progressi. 
duced in this magaz 
Workingmen of al 
buy the book. Among the 
and even in the family of a ce 
work created a furor: but 
great trouble to the author. 
rank and power, whos 
known far and w ‘ide, im 
self depicted in The Progressio 
of this person was the reason why many 
fear of incurring his displeasure, é 
presence of Bolanden. His shattered health, a 
weil as the loss of friends, induced hin, ia tl 
year 1869, to resign of his own accord his ] 
tion as past é 


r, especially as the compen 
had rece 


1 

1 for his works had s 
independent fortune. He purchased n 

house in Seer surrour ded by 
large garden, and there he now lives, alway 
employed in writing, but in strict retiremer 

His method of life is very regular. 

morning at nine o’clock he appears in his 
where he occupies himself with his flower 
fruit-trees, after which he reads the newspay 
and letters he has received. He never w 
either in the morni ate atnight. He « 
mences work at two in the afternoon, and 
at five. 


ceas 


Having no sisters, brothers, or other ne 
tives, Von Bx iden’s house is presided « 
his aged mother, Eleonore Languet,a v u 
matron, whose motherly love is never exhat 
ed, and whose devotion is repaid by the re 
ful and childlike affection of her disti 
son. 

One of the peculiarities of Von Bolanden is 
decided aversion to travelling, and to sto] 
at hotels. “I feel uneasy when out 
house,” he often remarks. ce many | 
men, he is very absent-minded ; he will 
the clo ck to ascertain a day or date, and, 

st days of summer, he will a 
empty stove to light his cigar. 

His great merits as a ( atholic novelist 
his fearless exposure of historical fal 
well as his efforts for the religious 
ment of the people, have been recognized 
Pope Pius IX., who has made him a M 
nore. This distinction is important, inasu 
as it implies the approval of Bolanden’s w 
by the highest authority on earth. 

God grant that the intrepid author 
spared for many years to uphold the | 
truth, and increase his merits by waging a com- 
bat against the enemies of the Catholic Church! 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE 


A FARMER stood on the border of 
a meadow, and, with hands clasped 
upon the handle of his axe, looked 
with disappointment at the appear- 
ance of the grass. He shook his 
head sadly, and exclaimed aloud: 
“All labor and skill are useless if 
God does not bless the land !” 

He pushed his cap from his brow, 
and the expression of his face became 
more discontented than before, when 
suddenly he raised his head, listened, 
and gazed in the direction of- the 
forest. His whole aspect now chang- 
ed; his eyes lighted up with joy at 
the sound of a beautiful tenor-voice 
merrily singing : 

“Tf I were only king, 
I would be just to all,” etc. 

A gentleman on horseback soon 
became visible, followed at some dis- 
tance by a second rider, who was 
evidently a servant. ‘The gentleman, 
who was young and handsome, was 
dressed in gray; he wore his felt ha 
jauntily on one side, thus leaving ex- 
posed his good-humored, intelligent 
countenance, and his dark and bril- 
liant eyes. 

At the firs 
checked his 


curve of the road, he 
iorse. <A thriving vil- 
lage is seen in the distance, and a 
palace belonging to the king crowns 
the summit of the hill. 

“Franz, do you not think the 
weather unusually pleasant to-day ?” 

* Yes, your lordship.” 

“Do you know the reason why 
the atmosphere is so pure, Franz ?” 
“ T do not know, your lordship.” 

“Well, I will tell you,” said the 
young gentleman, taking off his hat, 
and passing his right hand through 
his curly hair. “ The air is invigo- 
rating and fresh because it is not 
breathed by the ladies and gentle- 


f 
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men of the court. I have often ob- 
served that, whenever the caravans 
from the city come out here, the air 
becomes damp and oppressive. Na- 
ture seems to shroud its loveliness in 
a mourning-veil. Every shrub and 
flower shrinks, as it were, within itself, 
in the vain attempt to shut out the 
idle babbling of courtiers and the 
noxious smell of musk which they 
use in such quantities. To-day, 
however, the country is radiant in 
beauty; peace dwells everywhere, 
the most profound stillness reigns, 
and the Spirit of God fills the heart ; 
therefore, Franz, I shail not return 
yet; you can ride home alone.” 

He sprang from his horse. 

“Give me my portfolio and my 
plaid !” 

The servant handed him both. 

Throwing the plaid over his shoul- 
ders, the young count turned in the 
direction of the woods, whose tall 
beech-trees covered the sides of a 
small hillock, The road ended in a 
circle surrounded by young fir-trees. 
Benches with comfortable backs in- 
vited the traveller to rest; but the 
count continued his walk until he 
reached a certain spot, when he seat- 
ed himself upon a large moss-cover- 
ed stone. ‘Through an opening in 
the forest he saw the farmer, whose 
whole deportment and walk again 
expressed care and reflection. 

“ He also is a thinker,” said the 
count to himself, “ and the subject 
of his meditation is doubtless more 
profitable to mankind than are those 
of many who make pretensions to 
profound learning. As he stands 
there, he is the very personification 
of care! He is evidently devising 
some plan by which the waters 
of the little brook may be led 
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into his parched meadows. Idle 
work, my dear fellow! If you 
should succeed in turning its fertiliz- 
ing streams into your land, and if 
you should enrich the soil with the 
sweat of your brow, the terrible mili- 
tary ordinance will devour the fruits 
of your labor. If you have sons 
who are healthy and strong, they 
cannot be of assistance to you, for 
the army will claim their service. 
The minister of war is insatiable in 
his demands, and it is necessary that 
he should be so, for we are living in 
strange times.” 

He continued to gaze musingly 
upon the scene before him, Gradu- 
ally his countenance assumed an earn- 
est and almost solemn expression ; 
his bright eyes became dreamy, as if 
communing with spirits of the invisi- 
ble world, until, as though yielding 
to some mysterious impulse, he seiz- 
ed his pencil, and began to write. 

Suddenly a gruff voice was heard. 
The poet is startled out of his dreams. 


Four elegantly dressed gentlemen are 
seen coming up the road, and ap- 
proach the circle. 

“Who can escape his fate ? 


” 


said 
the young count angrily. “The 
heavenly muses are put to flight by 
hostile spirits; but what do I see ?” 
he continued, looking through the 
branches at the group. Three of the 
most powerful men of the kingdom ? 
Three master-masons and the “grand- 
master of all the Freemasons with- 
in a circumference of three hun- 
dred miles? What can bring these 
sons of night to this peaceful spot ? 
I hope they will not remain long 
enough to poison the fragrant air 
with their foul plotting and plans, 
Truly, their presence has already 
effected a change: the sun does not 
shine as brightly, and it is becoming 
cloudy.” 

He then sat listening. 

“JT do not understand you, pro- 
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fessor,” said the person with the 
gruff voice. “To say the least, it is 
a very singular fancy of yours to de- 
fend the Jesuits.” 

“ No fancy at all, Herr Director ; 
it is simply the result of knowledge,” 
replied the professor. 

“ The knowledge acquired in your 
high-school is certainly wonderful,’ 
answered the director, with a mock 
ing laugh. “ But your effort to de- 
fend the Jesuits surpasses even the 
bounds of knowledge!” = * 

“If you scorn knowledg ze when 
right and truth are in question, you 
will surely allow a man of sound 
judgment to have some respect for 
that which is founded on facts,” said 
the university professor, with great 
warmth, 

“Oh! you have my permission to 
say what you choose between these 
green walls,” exclaimed the director, 
pointing with his hand towards the 
young fir-trees. 

And you, most worshipful grand- 
master—do you also allow the free 
expression of opinion ?” inquired the 
professor of a man with a gray beard, 
whose eyes and features indicated a 
disposition of great craftiness: 

“ Certainly ; we are not in the ma- 
sonic lodge,” replied the gentleman 
addressed. ‘I am not grandmaster 
here, but a simple chief-magistrate. 
Be careful, however, in your expres- 
sions, we might be overheard.” 

The professor walked around the 
circle, and looked in every direction. 

“There is no one within hearing 
distance,” said he, returning. 

“This is growing interesting; I 
must take notes of what will tran- 
spire,” said the invisible count; and 
he at once commenced to write 
down what he heard. 

“ Our order has determined upon 
the extermination of the Jesuits— 
well! As this resolution has been pass- 
ed, it no longer admits of debate,” con- 
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tinued the professor. “Ido not speak 
now as a Freemason, but as a close 
observer of matters and things; and 
what do I see? Attacks on all sides 
upon the Jesuits. At Munich, our 
Masons have clothed themselves in 
the garment of Old Catholicity, that 
they might hurl from the standpoint 
of belief their anathemas against the 
Jesuits. In Darmstadt, our first Ma- 
sons even went so far as to appear in 
the garb of Luther, that they might 
condemn the Jesuits from Protestant 
pulpits also, and demand their ex- 
pulsion by actual force. All our 
newspapers denounce the Jesuits, 
and stir up a hatred of them among 
the people. But, gentlemen, in my 
estimation, the newspapers have gone 
too far; any man of common sense 
can convict them of falsehood and 
calumny. Here is a Bavarian paper 
of yesterday, called the Kempétener 
Gazette,” said he, producing the jour- 
nal. Listen to this article, which 
endeavors to incite the fears of the 
credulous.” 

And the professor read : 

“ What are all the calamities which 
hreaten and even destroy the human 
ace in comparison to the crimes of 
the Jesuits ? For centuries they have 
immolated thousands upon the scaf- 
fold, and justified their acts by appeal- 
ing to an all-loving Deity. Children 
nd their parents, the young and the 
old, virgins and matrons, have been 
sacrificed to their cruel and insatiable 
thirst for power. Amid horrible tor- 
ments and unspeakable sufferings, 
innumerable beings, despairing of the 
mercy of God, have been put to death 
at their command. ‘They have been 
the means of introducing treason and 
parricide into the world; they have 
artfully managed to incite with a 
word one nation against the other; 
while at the same time they point 
with a hypocritical face to the cross, 
the symbol of an_ all-governing 
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love. But what caps the climax 
is that they seek to effect the ruin 
of men, not for “me, but for eternity. 
With unheard-of cruelty, they every- 
where stifle spiritual freedom in its 
very birth, They have secretly 
murdered kings and emperors who 
would not submit to their will. To 
obtain their end, they destroy the 
welfare of nations, and humble the 
majesty of princes into the very dust. 
Like an evil spirit, they have triumph- 
antly placed their yoke upon enslav- 
ed mankind, and they yet strive to 
carry out their base designs, as the 
experience of our own times teaches 
us—in a word, they are the enemies. 
with whom the spirit of truth has now 
to combat.” 

“ Now, gentlemen, I ask of you,” 
said the professor, holding up the 
paper, “are not these 
most ridiculous and 


accusations 
absurd? A 


long chain of the gravest crimes and 
of the most diabolical designs are 
fastened upon the Society of Jesus, 


and yet not a single one of these 
allegations can be proved. They are 
wicked and stupid fabrications, and 
cannot but appear as such to a man 
of ordinary intelligence.” 

“To an intelligent man, perhaps !” 
answered the director. “ But the 
article is not written for that class of 
people, but only for the ignorant, 
who are easily duped.” 

“And we must remember,” said 
one of the four Masons, “that the 
article fulfils its end; it is even well 
written ; for it will fill the minds of the 
common people with hatred and dis- 
trust of the Jesuits if they read such 
things of them.” 

“ Perfectly true, Herr Counsellor!” 
said the director. 

“The end, indeed, sanctifies the 
means, we may say with truth,” re- 
plied the professor. “ Let us, how- 
ever, not forget that the present 
attack upon the Jesuits will be record 
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ed in history. A future age will judge 
for itself, and I fear it will decide in 
favor of a society which in our days 
is assailed with such senseless fury. 
Posterity will look upon the present 
treatment of the Jesuits as not only 
contemptible, but as cowardly and 
wicked. According to the testimony 
of centuries, the Society of Jesus is 
the most active, 
influential and learned order 
Catholic Church. The 
acknow ledged to be the best teac 
he most prudent instructors of youth, 
the most experienced confessors, and 
tne most zealous —— They are 
known as the vanguard of 
they are wonderful in mortification 
and in and always 
ready to make any sacrifice whatever 
for the church. I can prove this s by 
innumerable passages from P 
works.” 

“Tt is not necessary, Herr 
sor!” interrupted the grandmaster. 
“ The Jesuits are no doubt excellen 
“ser The society is a 
organization ; each 1 
without contradiction the commands 
of anexperienced general; they form 
the e strongest bulwark of Rome; for 
that very reason, they must be sup- 
‘The Trowel or the Cross !’ 
that is to be the sencecine The 
trowel, the symbol of Freemasonry, 
must triumph over besa cross, the 
symbol of Christianity. Acc nating 
to the spirit and plan ‘of our order 
all religion must disappear 
face of The 
reign, the cross be broken. 
Catholic Church 
support to religious belief, 
cause the Jes 
propagators of the doctrine of Christ, 
it is necessary that the Jesuits sl 
be exterminated.” 

“Well, Herr Counsellor, I agree 
with you,” replied the 
“The death-sentence has been pro- 
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nounced upon the Jesuits, and must 
be executed ; but, to accomplish such 
a result, neither brutal force nor the 
interference of the goveeamnemt should 
be used; we should call knowledge 
to aid us in gaining the victory, 
There are perhaps two hundred Jesuits 
in the whole German Empire; thu 
there is one Jesuit to twenty learned 
men. Now, I ask you, will it not be 
disgraceful to enlightened age 
if twenty well-informed doctors can- 
inefficient the activity « 
one Jesuit? Will it not be a never- 
cause of shame to German 
science if it cannot gain the maste 
over such a small number of unarmed 
and persecuted men? It is humiliat- 
ing to my pride to use such means 
for the extermination of 
band of enemies. S 
made 
but not a decree issued in the spirit 
the barbarous and tyrannical Nero!’ 
“Don’t me —_ a» UI 
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when he heard voices in animated 
conversation, and he lost no time in 
hiding himself behind the tree. There 
he stood, tall and broad-shouldered, 
listening attentively ; he would every 
now and then clinch his strong fists, 
and would dart fiery glances at the 
assembled group of Freemasons. 

“The most natural and 
cious means,” remarked the professor, 
“would be a decree of suppression, 
which could be easily obtained from 
the Chamber of Deputies, the major- 
ity of whom belong actually or at 
least in spirit to order. Put 
the question is, Will the king consent 
to it ?” 

“Bah! heisa narrow-minded man, 
who does not ¢ 


! 
ed !” 


fhe 
etnca- 


our 


govern, but is govern- 


said the grandmaster contempt- 
y. “Our Masons have excited 
his fears to such a pitch in regard to 


the Sige agen of the infallible Pope 


t he is ready at any moment to 
ttack Rome.” 
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years the seat of the popes, the 
“Grand-Orient ” of our order will erect 
his seat above the chair of an impri- 
soned and helpless Pope. As I have 
already remarked, affairs are every- 
where so propitious to our cause 
that the trowel will surely conquer 
the cross !” 

“This is indeed your hour, and 
the power of darkness!” thought the 
count. 

“ Only hear the villains!” mutter- 
the farmer behind the hedge, 
“What pious creatures these Free- 


” 


” 


ed 


masons are! 

“You are mistaken in regard to 
one point,” replied the professor. 
“ The Emperor and the Crown-Prince 
of Germany are undoubtedly Free- 
masons; but the real object of our 
World Union is not known to either 
of them. Neither William nor Fritz 
dreams that after the downfall of the 
altar follows that of the throne. The 
cross is well adapted for the crown 
of princes, but not the trowel. Sup- 
pose the emperor shall discover the 
fundamental law of our order2 Do 
you think that he would espouse the 
cause of religion, and 
us?” 


war against 


“Care has been taken that he shall 
never know it,” said the grandmas- 
ter. “ Do not torment yourself with 
fears that will never be realized!” 

“Jf the German emperor could 
only hear these rascally Freemasons 
talk!” thought the indignant farmer 
within himself. “I must look closely 
at these fellows.” 

“ Well, professor,” 
grandmaster, “are you at last 
vinced that the Jesuits must be 


con- 


first 
driven out, and that this can only 1 
done by force?” 


“ T am not convinced of your last 
assertion; but yet I submit, in obe- 
dience to my oath as a I 

most worshipful gra nn master!” re- 


plied the professor. 


‘reemason 


‘I shall endea- 
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vor, in my sphere of labor, to be 
restlessly active, so that we may 
attain our greatend. I shall do my 
best to destroy religious faith in all 
the young men confided to me, by 
appealing always to the light of 
science. Our universities of the 
present day are justly considered to 
be the most successful mothers of 
religious unbelief. ‘To the destruc- 
tion of altars, to the downfall of 
thrones, to the universal fraternization 
of all nations by means of a univer- 
sal republic without a God, without 
heaven, without hell; for liberty in 
our pleasures, for liberty of will, for 
liberty in life and death, shall my 
whole strength be dedicated in sub- 
mission to the rule of our order!” 

The grandmaster nodded. his 
head approvingly. Suddenly the 
group were startled by the appearance 
of the farmer, who, no longer able to 
control his wrath, stepped into the 
circle. Holding his axe in his hand, 
he gazed attentively at the strangers. 

“ What do you wish, good man ?” 
asked- the grandmaster condescend- 
ingly. 

“T have heard much about the 
Freemasons, and, as I now have a 
chance, I must look at them a little.” 

“ Well, well, this is fine work!” 
replied the counsellor, concealing his 
perplexity by a loud cough. 

“ How do you know that we are 
Freemasons ?” asked the director. 

“T know it because I have been 
listening to your confessions,” re- 
plied the farmer. 

The confusion now became gene- 
ral. 

“What did you hear?” asked the 
professor. 

“T heard enough! But I must tell 
you this, you Freemasons, your un- 
dertaking will fail, for your motives 
are wicked,” continued the farmer, 
with rising indignation. ‘“ You say 
that you wiil expel the Jesuits, and 
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destroy and exterminate them ? 
Slowly, gentlemen; the people also 
will have something to say about 
that. We Catholics know what the 
Jesuits are. In the Bavarian Diet, 
some one said that the skulls of the 
Catholics should be beaten in. All 
right; but I tell you, Freemasons, 
that I will break with this my axe 
the skull of the first one who dares 
to come near our parish for the pur- 
pose of driving away our dear, good 
Jesuit father. Only try it! Do you 
think,” he exclaimed, while he shook 
his clenched fist at them, “ that we 
Catholics intend to be tormented by 
vagabonds and good-for-nothing fel- 
lows like you who do not believe in 
a God, nor in a heaven, nor in a 
hell? Do you imagine that we will 
allow ourselves to be trampled under 
foot, that we will permit our religion 
to be destroyed, our faith undermin- 
ed, our priests abused and expeiled ? 
Do you think that are such 
fools? Commence your work, and 
you will see what will happen! We 
are not African slaves: we are free 
Germans ; you Freemasons would do 
well to keep out of the way. Our 
fists are stronger than your trowels, 
and defence, in case of necessity, is 
lawful !” 

The dignitaries of the most power- 
ful order in the world, observing the 
wild looks of the angry man, were 
silent. * 

* Do yousee the cross upon the stee- 
ple of the church there ?” asked the 
farmer, pointing to the village beyond. 
“ How many such spires are there not 
in Germany? And you wish to take 
down that cross from the church— 
the cross upon which the Saviour 
has died for us—and put on your 
dirty mason-trowel ? Ha! ha! that’s 
too ridiculous!” 

“Ts your pastor a Jesuit, my 
friend ?” inquired the professor, in a 
bland tone of voice. 


we 
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“Yes, indeed; our pastor is a 
Jesuit ; he has been three years with 
us, because there is a scarcity of 
secular priests. And what a pastor 
he makes! I can tell you, Freema- 
sons, that our Jesuit father is so good, 
so zealous, so full of piety, that all 
of you put together are not fit to un- 
his shoes. Yes; you may 
scowl at me, but itis so! And then, 
gentlemen, I have something else to 
say to you! If you think so much 
about freedom, and about the wel- 
fare of the people; if all your minis- 
ters are Freemasons; and if you are 
all-powerful in the chambers, why 
do you heap burden after burden 
upon the shoulders of the people? 
Why is it that the taxes are growing 
heavier every day ? Why isit that the 
farmers are pressed by the collectors 
as if they were grapes? Why does 

war-budget constantly increase, 
so that we are in danger of being 
forced to work in the end only for 


the soldiers ? 


loosen 


rs 
] 
|- 


See, Freemasons, these 
are our troubles; you can, if you 
choose, help the oppressed people ; 
but I warn you to keep your hands 
away from the Jesuits and from our 


CHAPTE 


In a meditative mood, the count 
walked towards the village. The 
serene and joyous expression of his 
handsome face had disappeared, and 
was replaced by a grave earnestness. 

“A valuable experience!” said he 
tohimself. “So ‘The Trowel or the 
Cross!’ is to be the watchword of 
those who govern! Thrones are to 
be broken over the ruins of the altars, 
so that, in the end, a general fraterni- 
zation of mankind may, according to 
the spirit of Freemasonry, crown the 
whole. Fraternization—hem! The 
real meaning of all this is that men 
who are not rich and are not liberals 
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religion . or ” and he 
made a threatening gesture, “you 
will be sorry. Franz Keller, of 
Weselheim, from yonder village, has 
said it.” 

He placed his axe upon his shoul- 
der, and walked away with long, de- 
termined strides, while the Freema- 
sons preserved a deep silence. 

The count laughed at their evident 
discomfiture. 

“ Another significant proof of the 
powerful influence of the Jesuits,” said 
the grandmaster. “ The parish of We- 
selheim was formerly indifferent in re- 
gard to religious matters; but now they 
are made fanatical by having had a 
Jesuit among them for three years. 
He must leave!” continued he 
angrily. “The clock of his activity 
has run down.” 

“Will the king receive us at his 
villa ?”” asked the counsellor. 

“On the 14th of this month, at 
eleven o’clock precisely!” replied the 
director. 


. . . 


“It is growing cold, gentlemen, 
let us return,” remarked the grand- 
master, whereupon they all left the 
forest. 


R 


Il. 
A PASTOR. 


are to become the slaves of the liber- 
als and the rich. The farmer was 
right: these Freemasons are wicked 
rascals, for they do not believe in 
God. And this spiritual rascality is, 
without doubt, more wicked and dan- 
gerous to the state than open drunk- 
enness. This farmer is a _ brave 
fellow; I like him!” continued the 
count, laughing. “ Healthy in body 
and spirit, courageous, sincere, and 
free! Like a night-bird before the 
eagle, so also do these light-hating 
Freemasons shrink before righteous 
and honest anger.” He sauntered 
through the streets of the village, ob- 
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served with pleasure the universal 
cleanliness that prevailed, and return- 
ed politely the friendly salutations of 
all who greeted him, after which he 
entered his hotel. When he had dined, 
and while reading the newspaper, 
his servant appeared. 

“Some men are here, your lord- 
ship, who desire to speak with you.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“Good people from the country, 
your lordship.” 

“ Send them up 

and bowing respectfully, 
at least a dozen villagers entered the 
room, ‘The count at once recognized 
tall form and broad shoulders of 
Franz Keller. ‘The men were dress- 
ed in their Sunday attire, and their 
weather-beaten . countenances 
full of care and solicitude. 

“What can I you, 
friends ?” began the count, who 
their embarrassment. 

“We have 
your lordship,” said the leader 
the little troop. “I am the 
master of this plac 
are the aldermen.” 

“T am greatly rejoiced to make 
the acquaintance of the principal men 
of Weselheim,” replied the youns 
count kindly. “What is the nature 
of your business with me ?” 

“JT will tell your lordship. For 
three years we have had a Jesuit 
father as our pastor—a good, pious, 
and zealous priest. 


Slowly, 
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bur: 


The government 
has, for the last four months, endeav- 
ored to take him away from us, be- 
cause he is a foreigner. He has re- 
ceived no less than three letters or- 
dering him to leave, but he will not 
desert his post. He says that the 
government did not make him pastor 
of our church, but the bishop, and 
therefore government cannot dismiss 
him from the care of souls. But be- 
cause the Freemasons hate the Jesu- 
its, and because they are all-powerful 


or the Cross. 


with the government, our pastor is to 
be taken away from us by force. The 
whole congregation are indignant ; 
this, for it will be difficult to 
another pastor like him. If the 
gendarmes come, I not pledg 
myself that they will not be ive 
out of the village we all feel that 
it would be a sin crying to heaven 
if we allow a pious, innocent man to 
be taken away by gendarmes like 
a thief. No; we shall never submit 
to such treatment! Now, this is our 
humble request to your lordsh 
to-morrow, or after to-morrow, 
most gracious king will arrive a 
palace yonder, and, since your 
ship is the friend of his majesty 
entire paris| you to speak in 
our behalf, so that we may be able to 
keep our pe pastor.” 
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“Oh! yes, your honor, oh! yes. I 
did not mean to say that. What I 
wanted to say was that our pastor 
works very hard, but that he does not 
eat enough, and therefore looks pale 
and thin. We cannot make him 
crow fat.” And the burgomaster 
cast a satisfied glance at his own well 
nourished body. “If we give him 
the very best we have, he will not eat 
it, but gives it away, and that pro- 
vokes us.” 

“Console yourselves !” 
Von Scharfenstein. 


answered 
‘The poor to 
whom your pastor gives the best he 
has will not be displeased with him 
for it. And for the very reason that 
he is such an incorrigible friend of 
the poor, I shall speak to the king in 
his behalf.” 

The interview now came to an end. 
‘God reward your honor!” said 
each one of the delegation, as they 
bowed and ‘took their departure. 

Von Scharfenstein, whose thoughts 
were generally in the clouds, and who 
paid very little attention to the course 
of things in the world around him, 

alked thoughtfully up and down his 
room. The touching fidelity, love, 
and reverence of the villagers for 
their priest, at a time when authority 
was mocked at unless supported by 
brute force, excited in him great ad- 
miration. 

“The hatred of Freemasons for 
Jesuits is very natural,” said he. 
“The grandmaster is right: it will 
never be possible to plant the banner 
of infidelity upon the ruins of the 
altar as long as the bravest soldiers 
of the church militant exist. This 
forcible expulsion of the society is a 
political blunder. The case merits 
attention; I must take a look at the 
theatre of action.” 

He put on his overcoat and hat, 
and went forth into the twilight. 
Well-freighted wagons were returning 
home from the fields. Those who 
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met saluted one another, or spoke a 
few words together. Children carried 
small bundles upon their heads, 
grown persons dragged their burdens 
after them. It was a scene of ani- 
mated activity. No swearing or 
angry word was heard, but the day’s 
work ended in the most peaceful 
manner. ‘The same thing was repeat- 
ed every evening during the sojourn 
of the count in Weselheim, but, 
having never felt any interest in rural 
life, he was astonished at all that he 
saw. 

In the middle of the road, a heavily- 
laden wagon came to a standestill ; 
the horses refused to proceed, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the driver. 
The count could not but admire the 
patience of a man who did not swear 
at or ill-treat his horses. Several 
peasants came to offer assistance. 
They pushed the wheels, but in vain, 
for the animals would not move. 

“T do not know what is the matter 
with the horses to-day,” exclaimed 
the driver. “I have not overloaded 
them.” 

“Just a little too much, Jacob !” 
said a voice. 

At once all hats and caps are rais- 
ed, A tall, thin form now approached. 

“ May Jesus Christ be praised, 
your reverence!” was the respectful 
salutation of all the men. 

“ Now and for ever !” answered the 
good priest. “ Well, Prantner, what 
has happened ?” 

“ Your reverence, the horses will 
not stir !” 

“ Because they want to rest a little,” 
replied the Jesuit. “We do the 
same when we are tired; and it is a 
heavy, a very heavy load,” said he, 
with a glance at the towering height 
of the wagon. 

“JT have just told him that the 
wagon was overloaded,” remarked 
another peasant, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Perhaps—but Prantner knows 
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that his horses are very strong, and 
he therefore has great confidence in 
them,” said the pastor. “They are 
splendid creatures,” patting the broad 
necks of the horses, and stroking their 
manes. The horses commenced to 
snort, to toss their heads, and to paw 
the ground. “Ah! see, they like 
to be complimented,” he continued 
cheerfully. “ Let us always acknow- 
ledge merit, and that which seems 
difficult will then become easy. 
Now, Prantner, go on!” 

The priest had hardly stepped 
back, when the horses proceeded on 
their-way without further urging. 

“ Was there ever any one like our 
pastor ?” exclaimed the peasants, in as- 
tonishment. ‘“ He understands every- 
thing.” 

“ Where is he going, so late ?” 

“To Michael the carpenter, who 
is dying, and who refuses to be recon- 
ciled with his neighbor.” 

“Michael has always been very 
stubborn; may Almighty God grant 
him a happy death!” Saying which, 
the men dispersed. 

The count, who had watched the 
proceedings, also went his way. 

“The leading spirit of this parish 
is evidently the Jesuit, and he deserves 
to be,” thought Von Scharfenstein. 

The Angelus now rang; at once 
every head was uncovered; for the 
silvery tones of the bell reminded the 
villagers of the incarnation of the 
Son of God. From all the houses 
resounded the angelic salutation, 
sometimes uttered by the clear voices 
of the children. 

“What a pity that those men of the 
trowel are not here to shake their 
erptv heads compassionately at the 
pious usages of an ignorant but be- 
lieving people!” said the count. 
“In my opinion, a people who are 
reminded thrice during the day of the 
incarnation of the Son of God, and 
who are admonished to walk in the 
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presence of the Omniscient, are better 
than a people who have no faith in 
either the justice or the mercy of 
God.” 

Before the windows of a house 
there stood several persons, principal- 
ly women. The count approached 
out of curiosity, and looked into a 
well-lighted room. ‘The table near 
the wall was covered with a white 
cloth. Between two burning candles 
stood a crucifix and a holy-water vase, 
At the bedside of the dying man sat 
the Jesuit father, making impressive 
exhortations. He held the hand of 
the sick man in his own, and would 
frequently bend his head towards him, 
as though expecting some reply. At 
the foot of the bed knelt a young 
man, who covered his face with both 
hands. Two young girls and an aged 
woman stood near with sad and de- 
pressed countenances. 

“What is the matter here ?” inquir- 
ed the count, in a low tone. 

“ Alas! sir, it is a sad affair !” replied 
one of the women. “ Michael the 
carpenter is dying, and the priest 
cannot give him the last sacraments.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because Michael has for a long 
time been at enmity with his neighbor. 
For the last eight days, our pastor 
has come several times a day to visit 
him, in order to persuade him to be 
reconciled ; but Michael will not listen 
to any advice. It is a pity for any 
one to be so malicious and obstinate.” 

At this moment, there was a move- 
ment in the sick-room, ‘The young 
man who knelt at the foot of the bed 
rose hastily, and left the house. 

“At last, at last!” exclaimed a 
voice, “ Michael has again become 
a Christian !” ; 

A man was now seen to enter the 
room; he was the carpenter’s neigh- 
bor. The dying Michael held out his 
emaciated hand to him, which the 
neighbor took, although nearly bliad- 
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ed by tears. The Jesuit said a few 
words, and the reconciled enemies 
again shook hands. The women 
standing near the window were loudly 
sobbing. Von Scharfenstein was also 
greatly moved by what he witnessed. 

The priest left the house, and hur- 
ried to the church. 

“ He will now bring the holy viati- 
cum,” said a voice. 

“ Thanks be to God!” said another. 

The count returned slowly to the 
hotel. 
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“T have until now examined only 
superficially into the activity of the 
Jesuit father, and must confess that 
he works admirably—light and dark- 
ness combat each other, it cannot 
be otherwise. The Freemasons are 
naturally the sworn enemies of an 
order which fulfils its mission with 
zeal and prudence. The trowel will 
never attain an ascendency as long 
as the cross is defended by such brave 
soldiers, so well trained to com- 
bat!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


BY AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC, 


THE “intelligent foreigner,” that 
convenient critic whom Englishmen 
are so fond of using as a mouthpiece 
for their own often just criticisms, 
is supposed to have seen little or 
nothing of England unless he has 
visited the country mansions 
which our island is famous. And 
this is very true, even if he have 
been touring in the Lake coun- 
try, taking notes in the “ Black 
Country” around Wolverhampton, 
inspecting cotton-mills in the North, 
or admiring the gigantic human 
engine called the “City” in Lon- 
don. All these are phases of 
English life, yet none is so distinc- 
tively English as life in agricultural 
neighborhoods, After all, social life 
is the most visible test of difference 
of nationality, and although the uni- 
formity of the XIXth century seems 
to have fallen like snow upon the 
world, covering its hedges and fields, 
levelling its hillocks with its valleys, 


for 


and hiding alike its various flowers 
and different weeds, yet here and 
there some landmarks of the old 
social systems still hold their heads 
above this uninteresting pall of same- 
ness. The English are traditionally 
tenacious of their individuality; 
gracefully so at home, boastfully, and, 
at times rather absurdly so, abroad. 
But the indomitable “ British tourist ” 
is too well known to claim much at- 
tention ; his personality is better ex- 
pressed by caricature than by sober 
description. 

Country life is often imitated 
abroad, but the copy is at best but a 
sorry caricature, for this institution 
of social England cannot be trans- 
planted, as is evident by a very sim- 
ple reason. It has its roots in the 
whole moral, political, and physical 
system of the Saxon race; it comes 
of medizval and feudal feeling; it is 
bound up with the territorial tradi- 
tions that hitherto have been Eng- 
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land’s bulwarks as much and more 
than her navy, her insular position, 
or her parliamentary institutions. It 
is worth notice that in France the 
beginning of the great Revolution 
was the centralization of all social 
interests in Paris and its court. Land- 
ed proprietors envied the court office- 
holders; they contrasted their “ dull” 
existence with the brilliant and mere- 
tricious pageantry that framed the 
lives of their luckier friends, and, 
hurrying to join in the profitless tri- 
umphs or even the disgraceful suc- 
cesses of certain courtiers, they be- 


came absentees, spent more than 
their mortgaged and encumbered 
lands would yield, had recourse to 


money-lenders, lost all hold on the 
sympathy of their tenants, and final- 
ly incurred the hatred of some and 
the contempt of all. The only 
nobles who, during the Revolution, 
could count on a guard of faithful 
defenders and practical adherents, 
were those of Brittany—the rugged 
country gentlemen whose lives were 
spent among the tenantry, and whose 
knowledge of farming and hunting 
made them the daily companions of 
the class whom they headed. When 
the storm burst, the peasants of La 
Vendée alone were faithful to those 
who had ever been faithful to them, 
while the court favorites were be- 
trayed by the very servants whose 
truculence they had mistaken for at- 
tachment. 

This unfortunate system of neglect 
never prevailed in England to the 
same extent as it did in France, 
though, during the brilliant reign of 
Charles II., some poison of this kind 
began to creep into the habits of the 
landed gentry. Upon the whole, the 
English lords of the soil have justly 
and generously lived for as well as 
upon their possessions, and, if we have 
not had a “ Reign of Terror,” this is 
one of the chief reasons. The great 
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land-owners of a county (we speak 
specifically of the midland counties) 
divide among them the municipal 
and political offices; the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the High Sheriff, the M. P., 
the local magistrates, are all gentle- 
men and property-holders, and per- 
sonally interested in the individual 
progress of the county. Each 
manor-house is a petty court of jus- 
tice, and offenders of a minor sort, 
such as poachers, window-breakers, 
and the like, are tried and sentenced 
with exemplary despatch as well as 
impartiality by the squires of the 
neighborhood. There: is generally a 
yearly agricultural show, and as al- 
most all the gentlemen are cattle- 
breeders, cr keep studs for hunting or 
racing purposes, and all the ladies 
are more or less poultry-fanciers, the 
whole community meets with equal 
eager pleasure upon common ground. 





Nn an- 
swer to the rural national guard in 
other European countries, are formed 
of well-to-do young farmers whose 
pride in their accoutrements or horses 
is a healthy token of sound national 
feeling; the officers are the gentle- 
men of the county, the same who sit 
upon the bench, and who entertain 
their military tenants at the 
rent-dinner. 


The yeomanry and militia, whic 


annual 
As for this gathering, it 


has no ominous meaning for the 
thriving men who attend it; the 
meeting is signalized by an unlimited 


flow of good spirits, of kindly feel- 
ing, and, occasionally, of local and 
rural wit. True, the speechifying is 
at times prolix, and the number of 
toasts alarmingly great; the smoke 
of the farmers’ pipes becomes some- 
times rather dense, and the wit turns 
to pleasantry which has a slightly 
“heady” flavor like the wine, no 
doubt; but, for all that, there is no- 
thing more reassuring in a political 
point of view than such a gathering, 


and nothing more charming to an 
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imaginative mind than this unfeigned 
hospitality and baronial good-fellow- 
ship. 

It might be said, speaking 
y, that, “next to a gentleman, 
is nothing like a farmer,” 

The farmer has his pride of caste 
and descent as eminently as any 
child of Saxon earls or of Norman 
; his family have often lived 
on the same land, under the same 
roof, and owned the same allegiance 

a long uninterrupted line of noble 

idlords for centuries back. Of no- 
thing is he prouder than of this, and 


when, as 


broad- 
there 


( 
L 


yarons 


he enter- 
tains the family of his lord, nothing 
can be simpler, grander, and more ut- 
man-like than his conduct. 
No straining after effect, but homely 
and lavish angi no attempt 

fine speecl 1es, but cordial and un- 
g rejoicing; respect that is 
not the contrary to independence, 
but the very assert 


is often the case, 


rly gentle 


disg uised 


ion and expression 
In one estate, it happened, 
about a hundred or 

ago, that an Earl of 
wooed and married the pretty daugh- 
both 
families are living now on the same 
lands, and, when the farmer 
wards the chancel of 
church from 


more 


G—— 
ter of one of his chief tenants; 


looks to- 
the parish 
capacious pew in 
the nave, he sees the marble monu- 


+ 
ment 


his 


of his beautiful ancestress, who 
was twice the wife of a man distin- 
guished by noble birth, and generally 
beloved for his goodness. (After the 
death of her first husband, she mar- 
ried his Cousin Tom, the great local 
sportsman of his times.) Her por- 
trait, in her countess’ robes and er- 
mine-lined coronet, hangs conspicu- 
ously in the dining-room of the fami- 
ly mansion, while her two succes- 
sive iebele are represented not 
far from her, the one in the gor- 
geous court dress of a peer, 
other in the familiar green 
VOL. XVII.—2I 


the 
velvet 
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hunting-coat, 
his side. 

The farmers of the midland coun- 
ties are often landowners on their 
own account, and, far from being in- ; 
different or adverse to sport, they are 
its chief encouragers. Fox-hunting 
s an instinct with them—another like- 
ness they bear to their landlords. 
You never hear a complaint of fields 
ridden over, or crops injured; the 
owner will gallop over his own fur- 
rows, or break through his own 
fences, utterly reckless of anything 
but the pursuit of the fox. Mean- 
ness is a thing unknown to them,, 
and yet you will hardly meet many 
who are extravagant. There is a 
broadness of character, an incapacity 
for doing or thinking anything petty, 
a love of Old-World customs and he- 
reditary modes of thought, that seem 
to keep them out of the selfish nar- 
rowness born of modern commerce, 
and, while it makes them less sharp, 
less peculating, makes ede also in- 
comparably more lovable 

Surrounded by such ‘people, of 
whom they are the pets and the 
pride, the children of the landlords 
cannot fail to grow up healthy in mind 
and body, full of fun and frankness, 
loving country sports and pastimes, 
learning early how to manage land 
and crops, entering heartily into the 
feelings and wishes of those they will 
one day be called upon to rule, not- 
ing the idiosyncrasies and carefully 
handling the prejudices of their early 
comrades and future co-laborers. A 
bond of union, friendship, and help 
is thus formed which grows stronger 
every year, and stronger still with each 
succeeding generation, The old men 
and women, whose place 
capacious hearth, seem to live just 
long enough to tell their master’s 
grandchildren how they danced at 
his “ coming of age” fifty years ago, 
while their own little grandchildren 


with a fox-hound by 


is by the 
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laugh as they think that, in a few 
years more, there will be another 
“coming of age,” and that they, too, 
will dance at the old hall, and taste 
the wonderful ale their father told 
them of when they passed the ghost- 
ly stairs leading down to the great 
cellar, 

Then come the weddings of the 
daughters of the house, and, as they 
have been familiarly known in the 
village nearest their home by all the 
poorer cottage tenants and the Sun- 
day-school children, the young brides 
find the whole population personally 
enthusiastic over each detail of the 
ceremony. Young men and girls 
have seen the ladies of the “ house ” 
bringing cordials and delicacies to 
their _—- dying parents, and strew- 
ing costly flowers over their plain 
coffins in the churchyard; and they 
remember this as the same fair girl 
whom they saw minister to them in 
their sorrow, takes upon 
another and a lifelong ministry with 
the hopeful trust of youth and the 
holy certainty of love. Again, as 
the bride comes forth, the children re- 
member the feasts in the grounds, 
the armful of buns and cakes thrown 
into their pinafores at leaving, the 
delightful romps on the lawn, the ad- 
venturous row round the pond which 
their imagination magnified into a 
stormy sea—all the pleasures, out- 
doors and indoors, which were asso- 
ciated with the sight and presence 
of that slender, white-robed, and 
white-crowned figure. Thus, while 
there are class distinctions in rural 
England, there are no class divisions, 
and servants and masters, landlords 
and tenants, form, as it were, one clan 
with common interests and reciprocal 
sympathies. 





} 


Then, life in the country is so much 
more individual than in town. All 
tastes are there easily gratified ; books 
and magazines are constantly pour- 


herself 


ing down from London; guests, not 
compulsory, as is the genus “ morning 
caller” in town, who lounges in ut- 
terly exhausted, and asks languidly 
whether “ Lady So-and-so’s ball last 
night was not perfectly delightful ?” 
while his general air of boredom pro 
claims that he is surfeited with all 
mundane de/ights—guests not such as 
this inane specimen of humanity, | 

chosen friends, ga 
are at hand at the 
those whose life is cut out for society ; 
morning rambles for the solitary; 
moonlight effects for the romantic 
hours of leisure for the studious ; 

wide field of usefulness for the cl 


nt 


iy, witty, brilliant, 
S 


hortest notice for 





table; a matchless opportunity f 
indulging in the woman-gossip, with- 
out which that essentially English 
institution, five o’clock tea, would | 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable”; and 
last, not least, the best chanc 
marriage that any sort of social inter- 
course can afford. 

The only drawback to this stat 
things is that it sometimes becomes 
a little too artificial. Even rusticity 
may be aped, and, indeed, this is tl 
tendency of the day, as it was 








tendency in former d: 
shepherdesses were 1 
ladies of fashion in silk skirts, | 
ribboned crooks, and high - heel 
shoes. But this pseudo rusticity spoils 
the real, tang 


4 


the country. 


ible pleasures of life in 
Studied simplicity 

worse .than studied art. Young la- 
dies “got up” like Dresden chin 
are not peasants, and “te ve n 
the cl 
sants, 








jarms nor the mer 

They are probably d/as 
and so miss the freshness symboliz 
by their costume; and 
pable of work, and so 
eset also distantly 
heir dress. In ; 


th 1 me ex 
their dress. in one ex 





they are a sham. 


There are many houses, howev 
where 


healthful pleasure is d 


‘ 


ominant, 
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favor— 
not far 


and no fine-ladyism finds 
houses where the chapel is 
from the drawing-room, and where 
masters and servants, and 
hosts, meet silently to greet their 
Maker before they. enjoy his gifts for 

day. Then comes the ten 
‘clock gathering round the break- 
fast table—a picture in itself, with 
bright flame-colored flowers amid the 
delicate white glass and china, and 
pretty faces joyously eager for the 
day’s programme of amusements, 
Perhaps there are ruins to be seen— 
a great resource 1n country visiting— 
The 
the 
old land, 
in have 


well for 


guests 


at all events, there is a church. 
churches are certainly one of 
proudest inheritances of the 
ind the way in which 
been pre served speaks the 
naturally reverential turn of the Sax- 
on mind. In some 
distinctive feature is visible; in Kent, 
hardly anything is used in churches 
but flint, and the bells are 
hung in a square massive 


stead of 


every county, 
J ’ 


generally 
tower in- 
In the midland 
the contrary, steeples 
e; there is one at a 
] 
i 


a steeple. 
yunties, on 
are a — it feat 


tur 
1) 
il 


little village calle 
culiarly fine, th 
too 
crowns. 


>d Ketton, which is 
it certainly 
church it 
at Lut- 
for the 
mily mansion 


ough 

enn for the 
Wicliffe’s church, 
is a cece sight 


1OOKS 


rworth, 
1ests of a large old fa 
ear by; you are shown the pulpit 
id to be Wicliffe’s own, and, in one 
of the with a 
Latin epitaph sufficiently 
and untruthful, as 
spite of monks and 


: » hie 
aisles, His 


tomb, long 
bombastic 
; that, de- 
ee : 
DISnNODS 

structed the populace 
pel truth, and was the first 
Bible into the 
Lutterworth church has 
of the old faith a 


it state 

in plain Gos- 
irst to trans 
late the l 


But 


more 


consists in a 
fresco representing 
of the dead. 


This very primitive 
the resurrection 


The colors are not 
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much varied, and the draperies are 
quaintly angular; yet this early effort 
of art is far more simply and honest 
ly Christian than many of those skil- 
ful productions of later periods, when 
the painter thought more of the fame 
his execution of a subject might 
bring him than of the solemn truth 
contained in the subject itself. Here 
ve see Our Lord seated on some very 
solid-looking clouds, while below, on 
the right side, the angels are helping 
the good out of their sepulchres, and, 
on the left, the devils doit ing the 
service to the wicked. 
tombs are 


same 
Some of the 
open, as if burst asunder 
by an explosion, and the skeletons 
stand bolt upright; some are half 

closed, and their occupants creeping 
quietly out; while in others the dis- 
jointed bones are seen, not yet re- 
built into human shape, or a skele- 
ton is detected half clothed with 
flesh, and some bones still protrud- 
ing in their original bareness. 
Much the same scene is portrayed 
on the left side, but the expressions 
even in the skeletons are very differ- 
ent; the attitudes are distorted, and 
the impish figures of the demons 
prominently drawn. If there is a 
lack of harmony and beauty in the 
whole composition, it is quite com- 
pensated for by the evident earnest- 
ness of the artist, the gravity of the 
* demeanor, and the reverent 
intention which animates the gro- 
tesque ensemble. As an archzologi- 
cal memorial, it is invaluable, as very 
few such specimens of Catholic art 
of so early a date once no later 
than the XIIIth century) are in ex- 
istence in England. 

Some of the c 
beautifully 


angels 


churches are 
rding to old 
Catholic models, and, with the resto- 
ration of the ancient worship, might 


yuntry 


restored acco 


again become what they were at the 
time they were christened by those 
suggestive names, All Hallows’, § 








5 | 
| 
i 
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Mary’s, S. Chad’s. Others, however 
are terribly neglected, though this is 
a fault fast disappearing, together 
with the fox-hunting, easy-going par- 
sons of the Georgian era, and all 
other laxities of an unusually stag- 
nant age. ‘The music in these coun- 
try churches is not always equal to 
the imposing exterior, a harmonium 
in the choir being sometimes all there 
is W aig to guide and sustain the 

voices. Sti , this is a step in the 

right Phradd as formerly the ut- 
most a village church could boast of 
was an orchestra composed of tl 

local shoemaker with a dilapidated 
fiddle and the smith with a bass-viol 
out of tune. Any self-elected, occa- 
sional amateur with a strong or a 
thrilling voice would be, of course, a 
welcome addition, but the instrumen- 
tal ground-work might be always de- 
pended upon. Most churches near 
family seats have remarkable monu- 
ments, some of the ancient Eliza- 
bethan style, with rows of decorous 
sons and daughters prayi ing in bas- 
relief at the feet of their dead parents, 
their quaint costume, heavy-folde d 
robes, and immense ruffles seeming 
marvellously to suit the immobility 
of the material in which they are 
sculptured ; some, again, dating back 
to the times of the Crusaders, but 
many, unfortunately, of the pseudo- 
Grecian Renaissance, which to a Ca- 
tholic mind seem both irreverent and 
absurd. Fancy a Cupid. with eyes 
bandaged and torch inverted as an 
emblem of that sacred grief for the 


e dead which is inseparably mingled 


with the steadfast hope of the Chris- 
tian for the day of resurrection! 
Or again, as we once heard a sarcas- 
tic friend aptly express it, a woman 
crying over a tea-urn! Really, some 
of these monuments are no better 
than that, and deserve no other de- 
scription. How much more digni- 
fied are those ancient Gothic tombs 
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where the quiet, stately figures of a 
knight and his wife, a bishop, a ma- 
gistrate, lie as on a bed, in the sleep 
of expectation, not in a ridiculous 
simulation of life, nor symbolized by 
some vulgar heathen myth. 

A visit to the parish church is an 
ordinary recreation on the first morn- 
ing of a guest’s stay at a country- 
house, after which there will 
likely be croquet, that eminently 
modern and English rina e 
which is pretty enough if one cot 
only make up one’s mind to cor sider 
men and women nothing more th 
grown-up children. A g | 
of care is often expended on the cro- 
quet lawn, and ladies are even car 
ful in the choice of a croquet costume. 
A lounge through the grounds, ad- 
miring the host’s specimen trees—the 
Wellingtonia is generally 
attraction—and sauntering 
the hot-houses, occupies the time t 
luncheon. Most Englishmen ha 
passion for rare trees and shrubs, < re 
often carry home 


ve ry 


the chief 


} 
there 
throug 








from distant coun- 

and cones for 
home. 
avenna 


tries seeds 
grounds a 


lovely R: 


We have seen ; 
crown from a 


> 


pine, 





cone picked up in the celebrated 
forest of Ravenna; every other shrub 


of its kind perished from the 
of the climate, while this solitary one 
throve well, and filled a consideral 
space in 
beech is 


effects 


the garden. 
a very favorite specim 
tree in‘England, and looks beauti 
among the shaded greens of lim 
foreign oaks, and fir-trees. It is 
generally the ladies of a househol 
to whose share fall the hot-houses 


The copper- 





and the flower-garden, but in one 
place in Cheshire, where the visitor 
unfailingly taken through miles of 


the whole thing is under the 
specia al supervision of the master of t 

house. Lord E— of ¥ is an old 
man, and not very active, on account 
of his impaired health, but, being 


glass, 
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passionately fond of horticulture, he 
spends half his day in his hot-houses, 
The orchid-houses, particularly, are a 
perfect marvel; there are eighteen 
or twenty species of these lovely 
flowers in bloom at all times of the 
year, and the conservatory into 
which some of these glass passages 
lead is a palace of camellias, azalias, 
and other rare and delicate flowers. 
The garden and grounds are mostly 
a wilderness of rhododendrons, of 
which magnificent, far-spreading 
bushes, cover even the islets of the 
artificial lakes, But the most beau- 
tiful of Lord E ’s floral possessions 
is the fernery, where seven or eight 
New Zealand arborescent ferns 
spread their palmlike branches over- 
head, hiding the glass roof above 
them, and suggesting the earthly 
paradise to the least impressionable 
mind. The ground at their base is 
covered with rock-work overgrown 
mosses and ferns of various 
sorts, and water trickles hiddenly in 
the tangle, its very sound denoting 
coolness and repose. 

In the autumn and winter, the men 
of the party disappear after breakfast, 
and return, tired with sport or laden 
with game, about five o’clock; but in 
summer, during the brief interval be- 
tween the London season and the 
1st of September, the pleasures of 
the ladies are shared with their 
knights. <A picnic is often the most 
amusing resource for a day, and it 
would be needless to describe it; but 
what is not so common an occur- 
rence in the country is a breakfast, 
that is, a two o’clock reception in the 
open air, and a magnificent spread 
of cold chefs-d’euvre of the culinary 
art, Let us suppose the /ocale to be 
this: a pretty piece of water run- 
ning here and there into creeks fring- 
ed with bulrushes and water-lilies, 
and a queer little erection of no clas- 
sifiable style of architecture, neither 


with 
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pavilion nor villa, but very conven- 
ient and even sufficiently picturesque. 
Clematis and honeysuckle climb 
over its walls, and to the front is a 
rather irregular lawn which is partly 
carpeted for the occasion. In Eng- 
land, we are never quite sure of not 
getting our feet damp, and the flimsy 
summer toilets appropriate to this 
social festivity would be but a slender 
protection against wet weather. All 
the county, far and near, is asked— 
brides just returned from their honey- 
moon trip; old stay-at-home fogies, 
childlike in the pleasure they exhibit 
on this novel occasion; merry young 
people bent on- enjoying themselves 
to the utmost. One old lady has 
confidentially informed her best 
friend about a wonderful new bonnet 
she has bought on purpose, and 
which turns out to be something 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
It is curious to see the many differ- 
ent kinds of vehicles that draw up at 
the door of “Fort Henry.” Old 
chaises driven by the most ancient 
(and delightfully tyrannical) of fam- 
ily coachmen; queer little low cars, 
called by the complacent owner 
“ Norwegiar cars,” drawn by a di- 
minutive pony resembling a Shet- 
land; hired flies from the country 
town ; open barouches of unimpeach- 
able make, but painfully suggestive 
of the “shop”; two-wheeled dog- 
carts, the prettiest carriage for the 
country, driven by young unmarried 
land-owners whose arrival causes a 
stir among the “merry maidens,” 
as Sir Gawain called his pretty com- 
panions in Tennyson’s Holy Grail ; 
lastly, a large “ brake,” or capacious 
car, filled with cross-seats, on which a 
whole party from some neighboring 
mansion is comfortably and amicably 
packed; for not only are neighbors, 
friends, and acquaintances asked, but 
any visitors they may happen to 
have staying with them, When all 
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are gathered, the luncheon begins; 
and certainly the table is a master- 
piece of floral decoration. The cook, 
too, has surpassed himself, and the 
rarest wines and fruits are lavishly 
added to the more substantial hospi- 
tality. The ladies’ dresses are a 
parterre in themselves; the prettiest 
things that taste can dictate are worn 
for this fé/e, and the beautiful pea- 
cocks that range the banks of the 
lake must find themselves rivalled 
for once in their own domain. How 
different is this from a London 
“breakfast”! Here we have no 
simulated ezzui, no cadaverous looks 
resulting from sleepless nights and 
constant dissipation, no hurry to get 
away, no empty forms of hypocritical 
civility. It is almost a family gath- 
ering. After luncheon, the boats are 
ready. Large and small—the largest 
manned by four stalwart “ keepers,” 
hereditary retainers of the family— 
these boats are quickly filled ; and, 
while the “state barge” (so to 
speak) solemnly carries the elders 
of the party around the pretty lake, 
the smaller skiffs, rowed by amateur 
oarsmen, and filled with a laughing 
freight of girls, go of&\ to try the 
famous echo, or to sing glees near 
the old bridge at the lower end. 
This is not all the music, however; 
a band is stationed in a boat that 
follows the grand barge, or some- 
times stops to let the guests hear the 
echo of a few loud notes sounded on 
the horn. The effect of the music, 
the echo, the gaily ringing laughter 
of the younger guests as they row 
swiftly from place to place, is like a 
reminiscence of the days of Paul 
Veronese and his _pleasure-loving 
Venetian companions, At one end 
of the Jake there is an old horse- 
chestnut, whose branches stretch far 
out over the water, and then droop 
into it, forming a green vault over a 
shady little nook. It is difficult to 
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steer a boat well in; therefore no 
boat passes by without trying. At the 
other end, the water is choked with 
weeds and tall bulrushes, and the 
plantation slopes to the brink, with 
beautiful sunset lights playing on its 
Scotch firs, and bringing out the blue 
green of their foliage in peculiar 
contrast with their dinted, reddish 
stems; now and then a peacock’s 
harsh cry is heard, or the water-fow]l 
take a swift, low rush over the sur- 
face of the water, while the swans 


move about as undisturbedly as if 
the scene were to them an everyday 
occurrence. Presently the sun sets; 
the boats unload, and the carriages 
begin to get ready again. A few 
stragglers, probably the host’s own 
visitors, who have not far to go home, 
take a stroll up to the graceful bark 
temple raised on the hillock opposite 
the lake; the view is pretty from 
there, and the whole thing looks like 
an animated English water-color. 
But this is not all the pleasure 
that a country visit affords: a great 
resource lies in fableaux vivans 
Very little trouble is necessary; ir 
some houses, a small stage is kept in 


readiness, or c2zn be extemporized 
in an hour, just when the performance 


is agreed upon. Pictures and poems 
are laid under contribution; some- 
times a particular garment evidently 
suggests such and such a use, and 
a suitable tableau is got up to 
exhibit it; and some costumes are so 
very easy of arrangement that they 
are naturally chosen. The “ Hugue- 
not Lover,” by Millais, is a very 
favorite scene, so is “ Titian’s Daugh- 
ter”; and there are “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,” or other allegorical 
figures, always at hand to fill up any 
gap in the inventive genius of the 
performers. But the best series we 
can think of is one—not a little 
ambitious—representing dramatically 
the story embodied in Tennyson’s 
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song, “ Home they brought her War- 
rior dead.” How often we have 
listened to those words, so mournfully 
sung! ‘The first tableau is very rich 
in details; the year-old bride, in the 
sorgeous white and gold embroider- 
ed robe which she had donned to 
meet her husband, sits tearless and 
pale in the centre, her dark hair es- 
caping from the jewelled fillet, her 
white hands hard pressed together. 
The body of her husband lies at her 
feet covered with a dark cloak, his 
pallid face just revealed, and the four 
men who have borne him in stand in 
sorrowful silence in the background, 
the attendant maidens 
mistress, each dressed in 
graceful, flowing costume. Any 
ornament —_ such as 
vases, porcelai 


. 
whe 


round 


press 
their 
some 
mount of 
tapestry, , jewellery, 
would be in keeping with the t 
its beauty. 
scene (the curtain being dropped for 
a moment) is the same, with the ad- 
dition of a hoary old nurse placing 
her child in the widowed mother’s 
while the bereaved one herself 


rbleau 


and enhance The second 


arms, 
turns on the babe a look of passion- 
ate and agonized yearning. The child 
is not a very easy part of the tableau 
to manage, and it might, strictly 
speaking, be left out; still, the story is 
more completely told thus, and its re- 
presentation considerably improved. 

These are only a few of the numer- 
ous and variable pleasures to be en- 
joyed by a large gathering of friends: 
the winter brings others peculiar to 
itself, 

A meet is a very pretty sight, but 
never more so than when it takes 
place in front of an old manor where 
the hunting-breakfast is going on. 
This carries one back to the days 
of our grandfathers, and gives to the 
sport of fox-hunting a certain tradi- 
tional air of poetry. The servants, 
whose livery is almost a costume in 
itself, carry trays of substantial re- 
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freshments and foaming tankards of 
old ale among the farmers and pro- 
fessional sportsmen, while the friends 
and county neighbors of the host 
circulate through the house, lighting 
up our XIXth century dead-level of 
dress by their scarlet, or, to speak 
more technically, their pink coats. 
This word is used to denote the color 
the coat ought to have after a good 
sporting season ; for it is as inglorious 
in a true sportsmen to wear a new 
and undiscolored garment as it would 
be for a soldier to bear an unharmed 
standard or unbroken weapon out of 
the battle. In many counties, the 
full dress for dinner of those who are 
known as sportsmen is a scarlet coat, 
the rest of the dress being the ordi- 
nary costume of our day; and very 
gratifying it is to see the old custom 
kept up by the gentlemen of the 
midland counties, where fox-hunting 
is inits glory. At the meet, not a few 
ladies appear, some horseback, 
devoted foilowers of their brothers 
and husbands in the chase, some in 
carriages, with their little children 
prettily dressed in red, or otherwise 
suggestively clad. ‘The host’s wife 
or daug hters come among the 
hounds, perhaps in the graceful 
riding-habit, or more often in jaunty 
little cloth suits, with red feathers 
coquettishly peeping out of a sealskin 
cap. The hounds are all collected 
in front of the hall-steps, and answer 
whenever called by name by the 
huntsmen. At last the cavalcade is 
off, and winds past the margin of the 
park and grounds, till the sound of the 
horn and the crack of the whip die 
away in the distance, to be heard 
again a few hours’ later, when the 
whole field, after making a circuit of, 
say, ten miles, returns to some 
cover near the house, where the un- 
happy fox is caught at last. Boys 
follow the hounds as soon as they can 
ride, and, indeed, sometimes perform 


on 


out 
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feats that make them heroes in a 
small way in the eyes of their com- 
panions. A few years ago, the 
youngest son of the chief land-owner 
of the Cotswold Hills in Gloucester- 
shire, distinguished himself in this 
way, and, upon a tiny gray pony, As- 
perne by name, kept so close to the 
huntsmen that he was always first in 
at the death, and many a time was 
the first to break a gap through a 
hedge or a stone wall, through which 
the whole field would follow him. 
He often brought home “the brush ” 
(a fox’s tail), and the sportsmen from 


the opposite side of the county used . 


to ride ten or twelve miles to the 
next meet to see the wonderful boy 
whose exploits and reckless 
were in every one’s mouth. 
The early autumn, before the fox- 
hunting has regularly begun, brings 
its own pleasures with it, 
which is a nutting — 
generally involves a tea-picni 
more amusing affair than the conven- 
tional mid-day meal known by that 
name, and devoted to the consump- 
tion of sandwiches, cold meat, salad, 
and soda-water. This tea-picnic has 
often occupied a pleasant afternoon 
within our own recollection, especial- 
ly when a very informal party of 
young foreign guests was gathered at 


Jarin: 
daring 


one of 
This 


a far 


E—— House. There was a represen- 
tative of Germany, a young man high 


in office at the former Hanoverian 
court, who bore a remarkable like- 
ness to Prince Albert, and to whom 
the queen even spoke of this, to her, 
touching fact. Very fresh and child- 
like was this young Prince S , and 
very different from certain of his 
Engiish contemporaries, who, at 
eighteen, declare that life is a Jdore, 
and amusement a sham. ‘These are 
the men who discredit our century, 
and belie nature herself. They affect 
to have no faith in woman and. no 
hope in reiigion. have known 
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in England. 


one of these wl 
go into society. 


1en he first began 
He was fresh and 
charming, said the innocent, 
boyish things in a fearless, truthful 
way that was especially winning. He 
excelled in all social pursuits, and re- 
joiced in all healthy amusements 
Add to this that he was uncommonly 
good-looking, with dark hair and 
are not often met with 
and was an only son, 
heir to a fine Northern property, par 
of the family house dating far 
back as the XIIth century. We met 
him two seasons later, and he was 
hardly recognizabl The 
handsome features, but with a wearied, 
ietlese air marring them; in his voice 
no animation, in 
trace of that early 
his greatest 
seem 


to 


most 


eyes such as 
in England, 


same 


his manner not a 
frankness that was 
charm. He used t 
like a girl of seventeen; now 
he was, morally speakin 
thrope of five and thirty! He owned 
himself that all amusements, even 
dancing (which was a special accom- 
plishment of his), doved him, and that 
there was nothing but pige: 
ing that excited him! FE 
the famous matches at Hurlingh 
(a villa near London 
pigeon-shooting is done, and y 

has become of late one of the most 
recherché haunts of fashionable idl 
and a field for the display 
loveliest toilets), this young victim 
of ennui hardly vouchsafed to seem 
interested ; yet beneath all this was 
a soul w orthy of great things; a will 
that, guided aright, might 
much good to society or even to the 
country; and a personality eminently 
fitted for moral and intellectual suc- 
cess. And this energy was being 
thus wasted by day, while, according 
to his own confession, billiards occu- 
pied the greater part of his nights! 
Poor England, indeed, when her man- 
liness is “thus thrown away! Who 
would not look back with pride and 


¢, a misat 


yn-sho 


Lven during 


where 


the 
tue 


of 


yet 


achieve 
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regret to the days of the “ good old 
English gentleman,” with his bois- 
terous and rough pursuits, his fox-hunt- 
ing and his farming, but, withal, his 
healthful vitality and his active use- 
fulness ? 

Besides the young German, so 
pleasant a contrast to the d/asé youth 
of London drawing-rooms, there was 
round the gypsy kettle in the woods of 
E—— a Spaniard as good-natured as 
he was stately ; and, strange to say, 
here was another royal likeness! 
Many might have mistaken him for 
the Prince of Wales. Other Spaniards, 
too, there were, more lively and not 
less good-natured, one with a smile 
that was irresistibly comic, the other 
with the profile of a S. Ignatius, and 
principles and habits that well suited 
his appearance. The English girls 
of the party were well matched with 
their companions, and looked very 
as they toasted immense 
slices of bread at the end of forked 
sticks at least a yard anda half long! 
The tawny golden hair of one, the 
willow-like figure and gravely child- 
ish glee of another, the restless activ- 
ity of a third, as they all joined in 
the search for dry fire-wood, made a 


picturesque 
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pretty subject for an artist ; and, in the 
midst of the bustle, the father, enjoy- 
ing the young people’s fun, gave a 
touch of pathos that much enhanced 
the beauty of the rustic scene. 

A drive home through the tall 
bracken, and along the grassy roads 
of the numerous plantations, perhaps 
a rapid visit to deserted “ Fort 
Henry,” and a row to the Echo, suf- 
ficed to fill up the evening, and a 
project for paying a visit to an old 
Quaker tenant on the morrow would 
perhaps be discussed during dinner. 

It is no wonder that foreigners 
grow enthusiastic over this side of 
English life; the pity is that so many 
rush to England and leave it again 
before they have a chance of seeing 
a family gathering in the country; 
those who have not seen it know 
little more of English society than 
we do of the fruits of the West 
Indies after we have tasted them in 
the shape of candied peel and pre- 
served jellies. Drawing-room life is 
the same in Paris, St. Petersburg, or 
New York; individualism thrives only 
in the country, and it is there the 
character of a nation should be 
studied. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS 


CHAPTER XI. 


EUGENIE. 


A wEEK after, Louis came to see 
us for -the first time. 

“ Well,” inquired Victor, “ do you 
like your new manner of life ?” 

“ Yes and no, my dear friend,” re- 
plied Louis. 
that the have 
entered is good for me. It is just 
what I needed, I must confess—for I 
think aloud here. 


“Ves, because I feel 


new life on which I 


It is such a relief 
to speak to some one who under- 
stands, who loves you, and is always 
ready to excuse and pardon you! 
But I forewarn you I need, and shall 
need, great indulgence, though no- 
thing ought to seem too hard to one 
who was on the high-road to de- 
struction, soul and body, and would 
at this very instant be lost, had not 
God, in his mercy, sent you to my 
aid. This benefit has filled me, I 
assure you, with so much gratitude 
from the first that, in view of my 
past life and the divine goodness, I 
feel I ought to be a saint in order to 
expiate so many transgressions—I 
ought to prove my sincerity by some 
heroic sacrifice for God.” 

“Oh! oh! that is somewhat am- 
bitious.” 

*T suppose it is absurd. Not that 
it is necessarily absurd to aspire to 
heroism, but the means should be 
taken into consideration. Now, mine 
are fearfully, pitifully inadequate. I 
am cowardly, fickle, and a lover of 
my ease,” 

“Come, come! do not calumniate 


yourself, We must neither judge 


ourselves with too much leniency 


nor with too much severity. We 
must 


see ourselves as we are. This 

is difficult, but it is essential 
“ Weil, my kind friend, that is ex- 

actly the way I regard myself.” 


” 


“JT doubt it. 
“ You 
My duties oblige me to remain night 
and day at St. M Alas! this 
very necessity I find harder than | 
can express. 


shall judge for yourself. 


There is not a day 
which I do not find myself regretting 
the city three or four times. 
very wrong, when the city has been 
sO pernicioustome . . 

“Come, you 
You were born 
the city, and 
till now. I see nothing ast 
at your finding it disagreeable 
to live in the country.” 

“ What a lenient judge! We shall 
see if you are as much so after the 
other acknowledgments I have to 
make. There are times when work 
seems insupportable. ‘To rise at six 
o’clock and superintend workmen 
and machinery the live-long day 
irritates and fatigues me to such a 
degree that I am sometimes tempted 
to give it all up.” 

“You have not yet yielded to the 
temptation ?” 

“ No, indeed; that would be too 
despicable.” 

“ Since you yourself regard such a 


This 1S 


exaggerate 


broug net 


and 
have always live 
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step as it deserves, pursue your oc- 
cupation without being concerned 
about a slight disinclination for work. 
Even people who have always been 
accustomed to labor have such temp- 
tations. I assure you, in a year 
there will be no question of all this. 
You will have acquired a love for 
your business, and, active as you are, 
you will not be able to do without 
ig ; 
“You think me at the end of my 
confession. ‘The worst is to come. 
Mr. Smithson is polite and sincere, 
but reserved and ceremonious, like 
all Englishmen. He keeps me ata 
distance, and appears as if my errors 
and loss of property, which of course 
he is aware of, gave him some supe- 
riority over me. I think he 
wrong to make me feel this.” 
“Ah! this is more serious, my 
dear friend. Like all people in a 
wrong position, you are inclined to 
be unduly sensitive. Watch over 
Endeavor to be guided by 
I do not wish you to sub- 
mit to too much haughtiness, but do 
not attribute to people airs, and es- 


does 


yourself. 


reason, 


pecially intentions, they are not guilty 


’ 


f 


Ol, 

“You are a thousand times right. 
I appreciate your advice, and promise 
to follow it. It would, indeed, be 
foolish to make myself needlessly un- 
happy. St. M 
a lovely place. 


, as you know, is 
The river on which 
the mill stands has many charming 
views. During my leisure hours, I 
can draw and paint at my ease. I 
have a great deal to do, and my 
work is frequently burdensome, but I 
shall become accustomed to it, for it 
is a source of real interest. By an 
excess of good luck, I have lodgings 
that suit me in apartments near Mr, 
Smithson’s house. There I can read, 
meditate, and pray at my leisure, 
One thing only is wanting—a little 
society in the evening; but that will 
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come, perhaps. I am invited to dine 
at Mr. Smithson’s next Thursday. 
I hope that will be the commence- 
ment of closer intercourse with the 
family. Hitherto, I repeat, they 
have kept me at a distance. I have 
exchanged a few words with Mme. 
Smithson, who appears very affable, 
but I have only had a glimpse of the 
daughter—Eugénie, I believe her 
name is. As far as I could judge, 
she is tall, fine-looking, even digni- 
fied in her appearance, with some- 
thing haughty in her air. I frankly 
confess it will be a treat to meet these 
three people. I have always had a 
fancy for studying different charac- 
ters, and shall enjoy it particularly 
now, I am so unoccupied in the 
evening.” 

“And your workmen—what do 
you make of them ?” 

“T am constantly observing them, 
and assure you they are as interest- 
ing to study as any one else. What 
a source of reflection! We have, 
you must know, workmen of every 
grade, good and bad—yes, fearfully 
bad. There are four hundred and 
fifty people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—who represent every phase of 
humanity.” 

“To study mankind, my dear 
friend, to confine one’s self to that, 
is an amusement suitable for a phi- 
losopher. Buta Christian has higher 
views : he studies human nature in 
order to be useful.” 

“ That idea has occurred to me. 
I have even formed a series of fine 
projects; but I am so poor a Chris- 
tian, and so inexperienced !” 

“ No false modesty! Excuse my 
bluntness; but false modesty is the 
shield of the indolent, or their couch, 
whichever you please. Have you 
any desire to benefit the people 
among whom you live ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, if I can.” 

“You can. You only need zeal 
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ana prudence; the one ought always 
to guide the other. Come, what 
plans have occurred to you ?” 

“ T should like to found an even- 
ing-school, and take charge of it. 
Those who are the best instructed 
might serve as monitors.” 

Perfect! That would be a means 
of keeping the young men, and even 
those of riper years, from idleness 
and the wine-shops, and afford you 
an opportunity of giving them good 
advice. What else ?” 

“‘T should also like to establish a 
fund of mutual aid.” 

“Excellent! . . . Reflect on 
these two projects till Sunday. I 
will do same, Consult Mr. 
Smithson also about them, and come 
and dine with us in a week. We 
will talk it over, and you can tell me 
how you like the family you are 
about to become acquainted with. I 
hope you will be pleased with them.” 

“JT hope so too, but have’ my 
fears. If they were all like Mme. 
Smithson, everything would be pro- 
pitious. I took a fancy to her from 
the first. But Mr. Smithson is frigid, 
and his daughter seems equally un- 
‘approachable. It is singular, but I 
had met her once or twice before 

I entered her father’s employ. I 
thought her beautiful and intelligent, 
and heard her very highly spoken of. 
But really, I begin to believe that she, 
like many others, is brilliant rather 
than solid.” 

“ Come, 
ments !” 

“ What can I say ? I was deceived 
in her. I thought her an uncommon 
woman—one capable of compre- 
hending all the delicacy of my posi- 
tion, and of coming to my assistance, 
She ought to realize that I am out of 
my element there. You must confess 
that Mile. Smithson’s coolness does 
not tend to console me.” 

“Why, my dear friend, you are 


the 


come! no rash judg- 
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very exacting ! . Would you 
expect as much from every one ?” 

“No; but this young lady occu- 
pies an important place in the house, 
without trying, I confess, to take ad- 
vantage of it.” 

“And an place in 
your thoughts said Victor, 
with the friendly, significant smile so 
natural to him. 

Louis blushed. 

“T am inclined to think your opin- 
ion of her will be less severe in 
week. I, too, have heard her highh 
spoken of.” 
words seemed to 
Louis great satisfaction. Victor 
not continue the subject. 

If you have carefully followed the 
conversation I have just related, you 
must see that Louis, though unaware 
of his sister’s hopes, already thought 
more of Mlle, Eugénie than he « 
fessed or even acknowledged to hii 
self. I think I shall only antici 
your wishes in making you acquaint 
ed at once with that young lady, 
who is to fill an important 7é/e in my 
story. And this cannot be done 
better than in her own home. 


important 


” 


These 


a ffar 
allOTd 


Eugénie is in her chamber. 
the morning of the day Louis and 
some other acquaintances are to dine 
with her father. She is engaged 
in completing her toilet. A more 
charming room cannot be imagined. 
It is furnished in exquisite style. 
Nothing is lacking. The pictures 
are all rare, and arranged with artistic 
taste. The book-case contains, not 
so many books, but solid works that 
will bear reading over and over 
again. What, above all, completes 
the charm of this young girl’s bower 
is the view to be seen from the two 
windows, which are like frames to a 
picture. They afford a glimpse of a 
terrestrial paradise through which 
flow the limpid waters of a deep 
stream. A breeze, playing through 
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the poplars that stand on its banks, 
softly rustles the leaves. Directly 
across, on the opposite shore, is a 
proad meadow, bright with flowers, 
with here and tl 1ere clumps of trees. 
As far can reach are ob- 
jects on every side to satisfy the soul, 
and excite it to reverie: a windmill 
with its long wings of white canva 
swaying in the air; a villa with its 

lens; a little hamlet, and, over- 
oking it, a church I 

gl 


as the eye 


, the slated belfry 
of which is glistening in the 


The wor ld i is full of 


sun, 
material souls 
} y 4 r,t? 1 - end 4 sy . 
whom it would be a kind of profana- 
tion to introduce into a place so at- 
tractive. unable to 
i What is na- 
beautiful, to a man 
1 up with avarice and ambition ? 


They would be 
the charm. 
however 


a woman who only dreams of 


> 


: mr 1 
easure ¢ . . . io 


such degen- 


: 
erate souls, nature is a sealed book 


] 


a divine picture before a_ sightless 
ut to this number 
not | belon The di 
‘had 1 been or eta in one of 
schools in Paris. 
i that w 


Kug énie di 


a 
No; 


reli c10us ins in 
well developed, ‘but checked by her 


her’s coldness and her mother’s 


frivolity. She was by no means in- 
beautiful and true 
with ad- 

fulfilled the 
sations rigorously in nposed by the 


church, but avoided going 


sensible to all the 
in ioclinien, They filled her 
irati She always 
any far- 
ther through indifference as well as 
calculation. She oe a horror of 
religion and 
Poor girl! 
in this re- 
e practices she 
prayers, the 
raising of the soul to God, visits to 
the church, and assiduous frequenta- 


what she called j 
little practic es of pi S 


sne, too, 


ty. 
cli sed he r eyes 
S] ligh Th 
pect to ~ ils a Dn 
disdained — frequent 


tion of the sacraments—are they not 
what truly constitute religion, such 
as it ought to be, in order to be the 
companion, friend, and guide of the 
whole life? . . . This is what 
Eugénie did not comprehend, or ra- 
ther, what she did not wish to com- 
prehend. In short, she was religious 
in her own way—half-way religious— 
quite so in theory, but in reality 
much less so than she should have 
been. 

The somewhat indirect influence 
her parents exercised over her in a 
religious point of view also affected 
her in other ways. Eug 
ed two natures: she was cold like her 
father, and kind like her mother, but 
without displaying it. Let us also 
add another characteristic by way of 


énie possess- 


completing her portrait—she was ro- 
mantic. In everything, she had 
repugnance to what she called com- 
monplace. An object, an individual, 
or an action, to please her, must have 
a peculi ar stamp, an ip me turn, 
which she wished might be n 
quently met with. 
what was out of the urse, 
according to the elevated standard 
of a certain ideal she had 
her own mind. 


10re fre- 
She only liked 


common c 
formed in 


Eugénie’s exterior, her distinguish- 
ed manners, her fluency in conversa- 
tion, and the tone of her calm, well- 
modulated voice, all inspired a 


respect 
I 


bordering on admiration. She was 
beautiful without being bewitching. 
She was kind, but in so inexpressive 
a way as to inspire at first fear rather 
than confidence. As has been said, 
she possessed a character not easily 
read, and, though only twenty-one 
years old, she passed for what is 
called, and with reason, a person of 
ability. Her father and mother doted 
on her: she was their only child. 
Yet there was a difference in their 
affection. Mr. Smithson tenderly lov- 
ed her as a daughter: Mme, Smithson 
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loved her with a shade of fear, as tve 
love a companion or friend whose 
superiority we feel. 

Her toilet otherwise completed, 
Eugénie rang for her waiting-maid 
to arrange her hair. Fanny did not 
keep her waiting. There was a strik- 
ing contrast between mistress and 
maid. Fanny was towards forty 
years of age. She was of ordinary 
height, neat in person, but plain and 
unattractive in appearance. She had 
a bad complexion, large eyes hidden 
under thick lashes, a wide mouth, and 
a large fleshy nose, which made up 
one of those vulgar faces that are 
never observed except to laugh at. 
She was beloved by no one except 
her employers. ‘This was not strange. 
She had an observing eye and a 
keen, sarcastic tongue. Her nature 
was soured, rather that noice 
bad. She was selfish and bitter—a 
good deal so. This selfishness and 
bitterness sprang from two causes 
which she would by no means have 
acknowledged. She was no longer 
young, she knew she was homely, 
and she had no hope of being mar- 
ried. Such a hope she had once, and 
a few days of happiness was the result, 
Fanny would have been so glad to 
be, in her turn, mistress over her own 
house! But her dream had vanished, 
and under circumstances not calculat- 
ed to sweeten her temper. 

For some years, Fanny was a ser- 
vant at Mme. Smithson’s sister’s. 
That lady was in the commercial line 
at Paris. There Fanny made the 
conquest of a smart young man from 
the country employed by her mistress 
as head clerk. He was an excellent 
person, but, like many others, wished 
to reconcile his affections with his 
interests. He said to himself that, 
by waiting awhile, ke might, some 
fine day, find a wife richer, prettier, 
and younger than Fanny. As he 
was bound to her by no actual pro- 


mise, he finally obtained another situa- 


tion, and 


warnit 


ng. The poor 


disappeared without any 


girl regarded 


‘ 


such conduct as infamous. She felt 
that all hope of ever marrying wa 


now 
made 


lost, and the 
her ill. Unbel 


disap point ment 


Known 


her mistress had followed 
scenes of this little domesti 


She nt 
was g 


recovered, she 


ised Fanny w 


uite mot herly. 


ith a care 


When 


expressed her 


tude, but begged permission 


away. 


The house | 


cruel associations. H 


ingly 
Mme. S 


latter 


consented, and 


mithson’s serv 
left Paris, Fann 


1ad too 

er mistre il 
Fanny ente1 
ice. When 
y accom] 


her to St. M——, and had now been 
in the family several years. 

Having, to her g 
prospect of marrying, forces ed to 


knowl 
never 
mana; 
but tl 
install 
own, 

where 
to obe 


home? ... Shereso 


And i 
Mme. 
name 
iaci 
older 


edge to herself 
have a house 
re, Fanny had 
1is was an ard 
ed in: ils 
might prove 
she could rule 
“Vs put 

n this way: hi 
Smithson’s sis 
1 Albert, who 


than Eugénie. 


great re: 


nt 
ent 


lved to create 
er old mi 


4 » ] I 
ter, had 
was fi 


Fanny 


known him from his childhood. $ 


was attached to him, and, above al 


} 
sne ul 
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bert w 


mana 


iderstood his di 


new better that 


geable, in short, 


masters. On the ot 


knew 


ould be the ea 


Sp sition. 
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siest, the m 
the mildest 


her hand, 


that Eugénie, energetic 


was, would not be difficult to ple 


“ Mademoiselle lives 


she said to herself; 


glad enough to have 


age the 


Fan 
make 


ny, therefore, 
a match betwe 
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in the ciouds, 
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“she will 
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resolved to 
-*n the two cou- 
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sins. There is reason to believe she 
made skilful overtures to her former 
mistress and to the young man him- 
self, and that these were 
Albert pre- 


paring his thesis with a view to the 


overtures 
well received. was now 
As he was not rich, his cou- 
fortune was a very pleasan 
and still more so to 
Besides, Albert 


law. 
- on 
sins 
prospect, his 
2 } 7 rAve 
mother. had always 
her, as is 
that is 


known Eugénie and loved 
natural to cousin 


He 


srefore, made | 


love 
tty and iutelligent 


other, the 
\termediary, 


and his 
‘anny their 
Without committing 
an extent. 

good deal to 
not 


proiession 


too great 


had a 


themselves to 
But 


overcome. Mz 


Fanny 
Smithson was 
The 


estim ition, ( 


to la wyers. 


not, in_ his learly 
elevated. 


sénie, no one knew 


ugh defined or 
» Eu 
r sent 


her cousin. Fanny 


what 
iments were with regard to 
thought she had, 


a very strong attachment to 


affection. 
Thence 


least an incipient 
she was not sure. re- 
sulted continual fears. Every young 
man who entered the 


house was to 


her an object of alarm. Perhaps her 
so slowly ripening and so 
ur, would be again oy 


this one 


spects, 


erthrown by 


be 


‘ked with 


that 
an unfavorable 
tion with the ma 


It may imagined Fanny 


eye on 
uis’ connec nufac- 
ry. If Mr. Smithson had 
kind of a 
me who was 
mon ma 
have minded it. 
of a week, she 
to the history 


chosen 
another man to aid him, 


obscure, a2 mere com- 
not 


course 


n of business, she would 

But in the 
was fully informed 
of the new-comer. 
the 
he had 


become so 


) 
She knew he belonged to one of 
best families of the city; that 
een rich, and might 
again ; that, till recently, he had been 
regarded as one of the most brilliant 
young men in society ; and he was in- 
telligent, well-educated, and of irre- 


he 


1 
i 
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proachable morals. “I am lost!” 
thought she. All these people are 
linked together to ruin my plans. 
This M. Louis comes here as an en 
gmect? . . Nonsense! it is an 
arrangement between his father and 
Mr. Smithson. They wish him to 
marry mademoiselle. What a con- 
trivance! And that poor Albert, 
what will become of him? .. .” 
quite upset her. 
make inquiries, in 
her mind, if by 
mistaken, But 
whom should she question ? . Mr. 
thson? ... That must not be 
thought Eugénie ? Fanny 
made the attempt. Eugénie, with 
her usual coolness and wit, replied in 
‘such a way that Fanny retreated 
every time more uncertain than b 


These suspicions 
She resclved to 
order to relieve 
chance she was 
Smi 


of. 


efore. 
The day of which I am speaking— 
the notable day of the. dinner— 
Fanny, out of patience, could endure 
itno longer. She resolved to carry 
matters so far that, whether she liked 
it or not, her mistress would be forced 
to revive her hopes, or utterly de- 
stroy them. Hardly had she entered 
the chamber before she opened fire : 
“ How shall I arrange 
selle’s hair ?” 
As usual,” 
Then we will dress it 


is afternoon wi 


mademoi- 


lifferently 
th ribbons and flow- 


“Why such a display ?” 

“Can mademoiselle have forgotten 
it is the day of the great dinner ?” 

“Great dinner? What 
mean by st 
Why, whom are 
table 


body is 


do you 
Fanny ? 
ave 
ortance ? No- 


ich 


nonsense, 
. 


we to h 
of so much im 


at our 


, 
invited that I have not 
known a long time: our 


neighbor, 
M. Daumier, with his wife and 
daughter, Dr. Ollivier, and M. Du- 
paigne. it would be pe 
lar for me to receive them wit 
ceremony.” 


} 


Really, 


a ny 
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Mademoiselle has not named all 

guests,” 

‘Whom have I forgotten ?” 

M. Louis Beauvais.” 

Ah! that is true. I overlooked 
him. But his coming will not 
change my intention to remain as I 
am.” 

These words were uttered in a 
tone of perfect indifference. Fanny 
was overjoyed, but careful not to 
manifest it, ‘Then, as she continued 
to busy herself about her mistress, 
she began to reflect. ‘She does not 
care for him,” she said to herself. 
“There is nothing to fear for the 
moment, then. But who knows how 
it may be by-and-by?... I must at 
once find out if, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, she might not conceive 
an affection for him, and try to pre- 
vent such a misfortune. I will take 
the other side to find out the truth.” 

“ A charming young man, this M. 
Louis, and quite worthy of interest,” 
said she, without appearing to attach 
any importance to her words. 

“What do you find so charming 

him ?” 

“He has a serious air, which I 
like.” 

~ Tess it might 
gloomy.” 

“ He may 


« Really! 


even be called 
well have.” 

Ah! Fanny, then you 
know his history ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle; and a very 
curious one it is.” 

“Well, relate it to me. Only sup- 
press the details; you always give 
too many.” 

* Three months ago, M. Louis was 
finest dancer and the gayest 
young man in the city. Unfor- 
tunately, these young men are not al- 
ways remarkable for uniformity. He 
lived like a prince for six years, and 
one fine morning found himself penni- 


the 


Lic 


less.” 
*“ And what did he do then ?” 


“ They say—I am unwilling to be- 
lieve it, but everybody says so—that 
he tried to drown himself.” 

“ A weak brain. 
his credit.” 

“They also say that M. Barnier, 
the journalist, saved him at the risk 
of his life, and converted him so 
thoroughly that the poor fellow 
came near entering a monastery.” 

“A queer idea! That shows he 
has more imagination than reason! ” 

“ But he did not stick to his fi 
intention. He esta 
here, and will remain, I feel sure, 
and this alarms me! ...” 

“Why are you so sure? And 
can this 
alarm ?” 

“ That is a secret. Mademois 
will from 
Though I have known mademoisell 


That is not 


is now 


assurance cause you 


excuse me replying 
from her childhood, she 
me.” 

*“ Not much, Fanny.” 

“YT beg your pardon, madet 
selle, I do not understand you.” 

“ You understand me perfectly, bu 
I have to dot your i’s for you. 
I do not intimidate 4 
much, I say. You dare not tell 
what you mean, but you give 
hint of it. 
Tell me. 


I will do so. 


What are you afrai 
I insist upon it.” 

* As mademoiselle insists uy 
I feel obliged to tell her what 
Mademoisell 
But I should p 
If it were 


wishes to know. 
not to-be resisted. 
fer keeping it to myself. 

to displease mademoiselle . 

“ No; go on.” 

‘Well, then, mademoiselle, I have 
everything to fear! 
has lost his property. .. . Hep 
himself off here as a creditabl 
S0n,...<« «, Me | has 
signs .. .” 

“ What designs ?” 

“ Mademoiselle puts me in an awk- 
ward position. . . . It is such a deli- 


This young m 


e€ per- 


secret de- 
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cate point to speak to mademoiselle 
about.” 

“That M. Beauvais aspires to my 
hand through interested motives ? ” 

“I should not have dared say 
so.” 

“Well, that would be audacious! 
I accept a man for a husband whom 
poverty, disgraceful poverty, alone 
inclines towards me! ” 

“ Without doubt, he has committed 
many faults, but there is mercy for 
the greatest sinner, and he is so pious 
just now!” 
" “1 know—he goes to church often, 
even during the week. That is his 
own affair. That is enough, Fanny. 
Let there be no further question of 
this between us. You take too much 
interest in what concerns me, as I 
have told you before. I am astonish- 
ed you should force me to repeat it.” 

Fanny, thus dismissed, went away 
furious and more uneasy than ever. 
But if she could have read Eugénie’s 
inmost thoughts, her fury would have 
tuned to joy. As soon as she was 
gone, Eugénie seated herself in alow 
arm-chair, and began, as she some- 
times laughingly said, to put her 
thoughts in order. 

“That malicious girl is no fool,” 
he said to herself. “This young 
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man may have entered my father’s 
service from secret motives, perhaps 
suggested by his family. Who knows 
but my parents themselves smile on 
his projects? My father seems to be 
on the best of terms with his father. 
Perhaps they have come to an under- 
standing with a mere word, or even 
without speaking at all. That would 
be too much! Well, if it is so, if 
the whole world conspires against 
me, I will defeat their calculations. 
. . - In the first place, I do not fancy 
this M. Louis, and I will soon let 
him see it, as well as those who favor 
him. The mere supposition that I 
could ever be his wife makes me in- 
dignant and angry. I marry a man 
who has ruined himself, who only 
aimed at my fortune, and would 
squander it ina few years! I give 
my heart to a man who does not tove 
me, and, even if he sincerely vowed 
he loved me, would be in such a po- 
sition that I should always have rea- 
son to doubt it! And, besides, what 
a weak mind this hare-brained fellow 
must have to play so many 7é/es one 
after the other! I wish my husband 
to have purer motives and a stronger 
head. This man must have a false 
heart. He is an intriguer, and that 
includes everything. .. .” 


CHAPTER XII, 


MORE 


That evening, Louis found himself 
for the first time in the midst of the 
Smithson family. We often thought 
of him that night, and wished we 
could know at once what kind of a 
reception he had met with, especially 
from Eugénie. But we were obliged 
to wait for these interesting details 
till Louis could relate them himself, 
We did not have to wait long. When 
he came, he was gloomy and dispirit- 
ed. Victor pretended not to ob- 
serve his dejection. 

VOL. XVII.—22 


ABOUT EUGENIE—A REAL FRIEND. 


“ Well,” said he, “ you have now 
made the acquaintance of the Smith- 
sons. What do you think of them ?” 

“ A good many things, but I can 
sum up my impressions in a word: 
they are queer people !” 

“ Indeed! did they hurt your feel- 
ings in any way ?” 

“Yes; . .. yet I do wrong to 
be angry, or even to be astonished. 
I should have expected it.” 

“This great dinner, then, did not 
turn out as I hoped—a.means of ce- 
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menting amicable, if not affectionate, 
relations between you ?” 

* By no means,” 

“You greatly astonish me !” 

“Tt is just so. The way 
lings were managed shows the 
mithsons to be sagacious people. 
They invited me, in order to make 
me understand at once the position 
I hold in their estimation—that of 
sngineer and superintendent, nothing 
more.” 

“T am really amazed !” 

“ And I am equally so. I did not 
expect it, but the fact is too evident.” 

“ Well, tell me all that happened, 
without omitting anything.” 

“Not to omit anything would 
make the story long, and it is not 
worth the trouble. I will briefly re- 
late what I think will interest you, 
that you may have an idea of this 
first visit. ‘There were but four other 
guests, whom I only regarded with 
indifference. They were neither 
pleasing nor displeasing, so it is use- 
less to speak of them. We will con- 
fine ourselves to the leading members 
of the household. I will first speak 
of the real though unacknowledged 
head. My mind is made up on this 
point. As I saw from the first, it is 
Mlle. Eugénie who rules the house.” 

“ Even her father ?” 

* Yes; even her father; not as 
openly and directly as she does her 
mother, but as unmistakably by dint 
of management.” 


tl 
S 


“Is she really a superior woman, 
as I have been told, or is she merely 
shrewd and imperious ?” 

“Oh! no. Those who have 
sounded her praises have not deceiv- 
ed you. She is by no means a com- 
non person. In the first place, it 
must be confessed she is really hand- 
some. ‘There is especially a rare in- 
telligence and dignity in her appear- 
ance. She converses well, often says 
something profound, and is always 


interesting. She is a lover of the 
arts, and all she says, all she does, 
evinces an elevated mind.” 

** Such a person as is seldom met 
with, then—a model of perfection >” 

“She has all that is necessary to 
become so, . . . and yet she is 
not. One fault spoils everything, 
one or two at the most, but they are 
serious, She is proud or egotistical, 
perhaps both.” 

** Are you not too severe upon her ? 
You scarcely know her, and yet you 
are very decided in your condemna- 
tion.” 

“JT have reasons for my opinion. 
You shall judge for yourself. My; 
position with respect to Mr. Smithson 
is very trying. He knows, ar 
doubtless the rest of the family too, 
all the follies I have committed with- 
in a few years, and how I re 
them. He cannot be ignorant, nor 
they either, that the office I hold un- 
der him, however respectable, must 


ret 
sil 


awaken a susceptibility that is natural 
and excusable, even if exaggerated. 
In this state of things, I had a rig 
to expect that Mr. Smithson and his 
family, if they were really people of 
any soul or breeding, would treat me 
with a delicacy that, without com- 
promising them, would put me at 
my ease.” 

“Tam of youropinion. And have 
they been wanting therein ?” 

“Yes; and in a very disagreeable 
way. It is little things that betray 
shades of feeling, and it was thereby 
I was hurt. In leaving the sa/on for 
the dining-room, each guest offered 
his arm to a lady. Mr. Smithson, 
his daughter, and myself were the 
last. Mlle. Eugénie took her f: 
ther’s arm with an eagerness that wa 
really uncivyil.” 

“It was from timidity, perhaps.” 

“She timid? . . . I must 
undeceive you! She certainly is not 
bold, but she is far from being timid. 
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At table, I found myself consigned to 
the lowest place. None of the guests 
great talkers, and more than 
once I took part in the conversation. 
Mile. Smithson undisguisedly pre- 
tended not to listentome. She 


were 


even 


interrupted me by speaking of some- 
thing quite foreign to what I was 
saying.” 

“Her education has been defec- 


“ Pardon me, she is perfectly well- 
bred. her an hour would 
convince you of this. When she is 
deficient in politeness, it is because 
she wishes to be.” 


To see 


I believe you, but ca 
rehe ri it all.” 

“JT have not told you everything. 
The worst is to come. ‘Towards the 
end of dinner, the conversation fell on 
acertain cousin of Mlle. Eugénie’s. 
His name, I think, is Albert. She 
praised him highly, to which I have 
nothing to say ; but she added—and 
this was very unreasonable or very 
malicious—that this dear cousin did 
not imitate the young men of fashion, 
who were extravagant in their ex- 
acquired nothing, and 
nded by falling into pitiful embar- 

I was, I confess, provok- 
dand angry. I felt strongly tempt- 
ed to make Mlle. Smithson feel the 
rudeness and unkindness of her re- 
mark, But I bethought myself that 
I was a Christian, and that, after all, 
the most genuine proof of repentance 
is humility. Therefore I restrained 
my feelings, and remained silent. 
The rest of the evening I cut a sorry 
figure. Mlle. 
fec jelly uncol cerned as to 

t thi nk, a 


” “ Her bel 


nnot com- 


penaditures, 


Smithson seemed _ per- 


what I 


sean is sO inexplica- 
ble,” said Victor, “ that, if I had these 
details from any one else, I should 
refuse to believe them.” 

(At this part of her story, Mme. 
Agnes made a remark it may be well 
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to repeat to the reader: “ You must 
bear in mind,” said she, “that 
neither Victor norI then had any 
means of knowing what I related a 
few moments ago as to Fanny’s pro- 
jects and Eugénie’s suspicions; and 
we were completely ignorant of her 
turn of mind and romantic notions.”) 

“ Well,” resumed Louis, “ her way 
of acting, at which you are astonish- 
ed, does not amaze me. I can easily 
explain it. Mlle. Eugénie imagines 
that I aspire to her hand, or rather, 
to her fortune. She is mistaken: 
I aspire to neither. I acknowledge 
she has a combination of qualities 
calculated to please me, but her dis- 
dain excites my indignation. I mean, 
therefore, to put a speedy end to her 
injurious suspicions. Then I will 
leave the place. I have already be- 
gun to put my project into execution.’ 

“ Do not be precipitate, I beg of 
you. Itisa delicate matter. What 
steps have you taken ?” 

‘None of any importance. This 
morning, the work-rooms being clos- 
ed as usual on Sunday, I went, before 
Mass, to sketch a delightful view not 
a hundred steps from the manufac- 
tory. I was wholly absorbed in my 
work, when Mile. Smithson approach- 
ed. I will not deny I was moved at 
seeing her.” 

“ Then you are no longer indiffer- 
ent to her ?” 

“ Oh! I think I can vouch for the 
perfect indifference of my sentiments 
for the moment. But would this 
coldness towards her always last if 
I did not watch over my heart ? 

She has so many captivating quali- 
ties! I have seen so few women to 
be compared to her! No, no; I will 
not allow myself to be captivated 
unawares ; that would be too great a 
misfortune for me. . I have resolv- 
ed to raise myself in her estimation. 
I will clearly convince her she has 
calumniated me in her heart; that I 
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am in no respect the man she thinks ; 
and, when I have done that, I shall 
leave. So, when she approached, I 
bowed to her with respect and polite- 
ness. 

“You are sketching, monsieur ?’ 

“ she said, bending down to look at my 
work. ‘It is charming.’ 

“Tt ought to be, mademoiselle. 
There could not be a landscape bet- 
ter calculated to inspire an artist. 
But while I am admiring what is be- 
fore me, I regret my unskilfulness in 
depicting it. It is my own fault. I 
have so long neglected the art of 
drawing. I have acted like so many 
other young men, and lost some of 
the best years of my life.’ 

“‘ She understood the allusion—per- 
haps too direct—to her sally of: the 
other day. Aslight blush rose to her 
face. ‘One would not suspect it, 
monsieur,’ she said. ‘But as for 


that, even if you have lost your skill, 
it can easily be regained in the midst 
of the delightful views in this vicinity.’ 


“<Ttis true, mademoiselle ! A love- 
lier region it would be difficult to 
find. I wish some of these views for 
my sketch-book, as I may leave any 
day.’ 

“JT uttered these words in a cool, 
deliberate tone, and then resumed my 
work, Mlle. Eugénie seemed to 
wish to continue the conversation, 
but, slightly abashed, had not the 
courage, I think, to make any advan- 
ces. I bowed ceremoniously, and 
she went away. My opinion is, she 
stopped out of mere curiosity. She 
had shown how little she esteemed 
me, and was not afraid of my attach- 
ing any importance to her speaking 
to me. Such a course favors my 
plans.” 

“ Wonderfully! But—nothing head- 
long! Forbear leaving Mr. Smith- 
son too precipitately. You are now 
near your family. Time may show 
things to you in a different light. 
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And, above all, it seems to me great 
good can be done there, and more 
easily than in most places. Tell me 
something of your workmen. Have 
you thought of the two projects we 
talked about the other day? Have 
you spoken to Mr. Smithson about 
them ?” 

“No; it seems to me they would 
not particularly please him. I really 
do not know whether this English- 
man has any heart or not. I am in- 
clined to regard him as an egotist, 
merely employing men to increase 
his wealth, and not very solicitous 
about their welfare.” 

“JT must undeceive you. I have 
reason to think Mr. Smithson a very 
different person from what you sup- 
pose. We have not many Protestants 
here, you know, but still there are a 
few. Among them are some who 
are really actuated by good motives, 
They assembled a few months ago at 
the house of Mr. Carrand, the rich 
lawyer you are acquainted with, 
They wished to establish a charitable 
society, in imitation of our Conferen- 
ces of S. Vincent de Paul, but did 
not succeed in their plans. To effect 
such an enterprise, there must be the 
zeal and charity that animate the 
Catholic Church. To her alone God 
grants the sublime privilege of de- 
voting herself with constancy and 
success to the physical and moral 
welfare of mankind. Though their 
projéct remained unfruitful, it reveal- 
ed a generosity much to the credit 
of the Protestants interested in it 
Mr. Smithson himself was one of the 
foremost on this occasion to manifest 
how earnestly he had at heart the 
welfare of the poor; and this with- 
out any evidence of being influenced 
by selfish motives.” 

“What you say surprises me, but 
it gives me great pleasure, I shall 
henceforth be less reserved with 


- him.” 
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«And you will do well. I even 
advise you to consult Mme, and 
Mile. Smithson about your charita- 
ble plans. They are Catholics, and 
will comprehend you at once.” 

“JT have no great confidence in 
their piety.” 

“My dear friend, I regard you 
with the affection of a brother .. .” 

“Say, rather, of a father, as you 
are, in one sense, having saved my 
life; and also by another title, in 
aiding me to become an earnest 
Christian, such as I once was.” 

“Well, then, let us use a medium 
term. My regard for you shall be 
that of an elder brother, I thank 
you for allowing me this title. My 
afiection for you makes me take an 
interest in all that concerns you. I 
have obtained very exact information 
respecting the Smithson ladies from 
a reliable source. They are not as 
pious as they might be, but they do 
not lack faith, and they fulfil the ab- 
solute requirements of the church, 
I know that Mile. Eugénie is keenly 
alive to the poetical side of religion. 
You have, I believe, an important 
rile to fill in the family and in 
the whole establishment. You can 
do good to every one there, and, 
at the same time, to yourself. The 
course to be pursued seems to. me 
very simple. I feel sure Mlle, Smith- 
son has some misconception concern- 
ing you—some injurious suspicions. 
Endeavor to remove them from her 
mind, Act prudently, but as prompt- 
ly as possible. That done, induce 
her to take an interest in the work 
you are going to undertake. She 
will lead her father to participate in 
it. Ina short time, you will see the 
good effect on your workmen, and 
derive from your charitable efforts the 
reward that never fails to follow—an 
ever-increasing love of doing good, 
and a livelier desire of sanctifying 
your own soul. The exercise of 
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charity is of all things the most salu- 
tary. I can safely predict that the 
Smithson ladies will both become 
pious if they second you; and as 
for you, you will be more and more 
strengthened in your good resolu- 
tions. Who knows ?—perhaps you 
may have the sweet surprise of seeing 
Mr. Smithson converted when he 
sees that Catholicism alone enables 
us to confer on others a real benefit.” 

“ These are fine projects, and very 
attractive; but I foresee many obsta- 
cles and dangers.” 

“ What ones ?” 

“Of all kinds. First, I expose 
myself to conceive an affection for 
Mile. Smithson it would be prudent to 
guard against. She does notlike me. 
I imagine she loves some one else— 
the cousin she praises so willingly.” 

“A supposition without proof! 
What I have heard from others, as 
well as yourself, convinces me that 
Mile. Smithson has not yet made her 
choice. The praise she so publicly 
lavishes on her cousin is, in my opin- 
ion, a proof of her indifference to- 
wards him.” 

“ But if I were to love her—love 
her seriously, and she continued to 
disdain me; if her prejudice against 
me could not be overcome? .. .” 

“T should be the first to regret it. 
But listen to me. You were once 
truly pious, my friend, and wish to 
become so again. This desire is sin- 
cere, I know.. Well, it is time to 
take a correct view of life. For the 
most of us, especially those who are 
called to effect some good in the 
world, life is only one long sacrifice. 
Jesus Christ suffered and died to re- 
deem mankind; the way he chose 
for himself he also appointed for 
those who become his disciples. It 
is by self-sacrifice that we acquire 
the inappreciable gift of being useful 
to our fellow-men. Do not cherish 
any illusion with regard to this !” 
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Louis and I exchanged a sorrow- 
ful glance as Victor spoke. Poor 
dear fellow! how he realized what 
he was saying! He was about to 
die at thirty-six years of age, in the 
very height of his usefulness, and 
this because he likewise had volunta- 
rily chosen the rough path of sacri- 
fice that was leading even unto 
death ! 

“ My friend,” replied Louis, “ what 
you say is true. I feelit. You are 
yourself an eloquent proof of it—you 
whom I have stopped in the midst 
of your career. . 

“Do not talk so,” interrupted Vic- 
tor; “you pain me. Your manner 
of interpreting my words makes me 
regret uttering them. Do not mis- 
take my meaning. What I would 
say may be summed up thus: to ef- 
fect a reformation in Mr. Smithson’s 
manufactory, where there are many 
bad men who corrupt the good; to 
enkindle a spirit of piety in the hearts 
of the Smithson ladies, by associating 
them in the good you are to effect. 
Whatever may be the result, devote 
yourself to this work without any re- 
serve. You must not hesitate! 
Your sufferings, if you have any to 
endure, will not be without fruit, and 
perhaps God may not suffer them to 
be of long duration.” 

“You have decided me. I will 
begin to-morrow. I will commence 
with the evening-school, and by visit- 
ing the most destitute families,” 


CHAPTER 


LOUIS AT 


Louis took two whole days to re- 
flect on the important subject of his 
conversation with my _ husband. 
Was the profound love he subse- 
quently felt for Eugénie already 
springing up in his heart? Such is 
my opinion, though I dare not say 
so positively. He probably was not 
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“Do not forget that the destitu. 
tion most to be pitied is moral desti- 
tution. Visit those who have no- 
thing, but especially those who are 
depraved.” 

Louis went away in a totally dif- 
ferent frame of mind from that with 
which he had come. Victor, in his 


gentle way, had increased his esteem 
for Mr. Smithson, and inflamed him 
with the zeal—the ardent desire of 
| 


] 
ied 
te 


usefulness with which he was fil 
himself. When he was gone, Victor 
and I talked a long time about him. 
I confessed I had no great faith in 
his perseverance. Victor 
“His mother’s piety and careful 
training must lead to his thorough 
conversion. And how he has 
ready changed! He 
worthlessness of the aims to which 
he once gave himseif up. There is 
no fear of his receding. He 
taken the surest means of perse 
ing—the apostolic work of doi 
good. Nevertheless, I acknowledge 
I wish he could find some one to aid 
him. And what a powerful aid it 
would be if he loved and felt him- 
self loved! Ardent as he is, he 
would communicate his piety to the 
object of his affection. And 
much good would result from their 
combined efforts! 3ut I fear it will 
not be thus! Our poor friend will, 
perhaps, purchase the right of win- 
ning a few souls at the expense of 
his own happiness.” 


replied : 


realizes the 


now 


aSEss 
WORK. 


conscious himself of the real state of 
his mind. Since that time, I have 
often dwelt on all that took place 
then and afterwards, and it has al- 
ways seemed to me that, from the 
very moment Louis first knew and 
appreciated Mlle. Smithson, he con- 
ceived an affection for her as seri- 
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ous as it was sudgien. This affection 
was one of those that seem destined, 
from the beginning, toa continual in- 
crease. Does this mean that I have 
adopted the foolish and erroneous 
theory of novel writers, who regard 
love as an overmastering passion to 
which one is forced at 
submit ? 


all hazards to 
Neither religion 
nor reality will allow one to yield to 
such an error. But they do not hin- 
der me from believing there are incli- 
and affections that all at 
once assert themselves with so much 
that, if would not be 
speedily overcome by passion, he 


nations 


force one 
insurmount- 
able barrier against it, such as flight, 
armed with contempt, and, 
what is a thousand times better than 
all—prayer. Such, in my opinion, 
the Louis at 
ceived for Mlle. Smithson, 


must at once raise an 


reason 


was love once con- 
How shall I account for his being 
so captivated, when Eugénie had 
wounded him so deeply, and was so 
proud and original ? 
For he too was proud, and his pride 
was allied with an unvarying sim- 
plicity which by no means accorded 
with Mile. Smithson’s turn of mind. 
I account for this in many ways. 
Eugénie had very distinguished man- 
This naturally pleased Louis, 
for he had been brought up by a 
mother who was a model of distinc- 
tion. Eugénie had a noble soul. 
Her opinions were not always cor- 
rect, but they were always of an ele- 
vated nature. She was, it is true, 
peculiar and romantic, and Louis 
was not. But he. liked all these pe- 
culiarities in her. They seemed 
to him charming. Lastly, and this 
is one of my strongest reasons, I 
think it was because Louis felt him- 
self worthy of being Eugénie’s hus- 
band, and, seeing himself slighted by 
her, was the more strongly tempted 
to win her. 


every way 


ners. 
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As Victor and I were his confiden- 
tial friends, he kept us informed of all 
his proceedings, and, I may safely say, 
even of his thoughts. It is therefore 
easy for me to retrace the story of his 
love, which I will do without any 
exaggeration. 

But first, let us return to his chari- 
table projects, and the way in which 
he executed them. Louis was not 
merely an engineer in Mr, Smithson’s 
establishment, but a Christian, .and 
all the more zealous because he was 
anxious to expiate his past errors. 
He knew by experience to what an 
abyss the passions lead, and was de- 
sirous of warning others. If he had 
been a man of ordinary mind and 
heart, he would no doubt have been 
animated by entirely different motives. 
After his ruin, and rescue from a 
watery grave, desirous of regaining 
not only his father’s esteem, but that 
of the world, he might have chosen 
the very position he now occupied, 
but he would have taken care to live 
as easily as possible. He would per- 
haps have sought to win Eugénie’s 
affections, and in the end would have 
thought only of her and labored for 
her alone. Such a life would not be 
worth relating. The lives of ordinary 
men are as unworthy of interest as 
the egotism that is the mainspring of 
their actions. 

Louis’ life was a very different one. 
That is why I am desirous of making 
it known. But do not suppose his 
nature was thus transformed in an 
instant. God did not work one of 
those miracles that consist in the com- 
plete, instantaneous change of a 
man’s character. Our faults veil our 
better qualities, but do not suppress 
them ; so a return to piety gives them 
new brilliancy, but does not create 
them. Louis, as I afterwards learned, 
had in his youth manifested uncom- 
mon elevation and purity of mind, 
and the piety ofasaint. After his 
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arrival at manhood, deprived of his 
mother’s influence, and led away by 
his passions, he placed no bounds to 
his follies. But suddenly arrested in 
the midst of his disorderly career, 
providentially saved at the very 
moment of being for ever lost, he at 
once broke loose from his pernicious 
habits. Like a travellerwho returns 
to the right path after goimg astray 
for awhile, he resumed his ¢ourse in 
the way of perfection with’ as much 
ardor as if he had never left it. There 
was only one reproach to be made 
against him at the onset. With his 
earnest nature and tendency to ex- 
tremes, he manifested too openly the 
interior operations of grace. The 
difference between the young exqui- 
site whom everybody knew, and the 
new convert observed of all eyes, was 
rather too marked. Louis’ serious 
and somewhat stern air, his austere 
look, and his habitual reserve, repelled 
those who had no faith in his entire 
conversion. Thence arose  back- 
bitings, suspicions, and accusations 
of hypocrisy which did not come to 
our poor friend’s ears, but were the 
cause of more than one annoyance. 
{ must, however, acknowledge, to 
Mr. Smithson’s credit, that he showed 
a great deal of charity for Louis at 
that time. If he sometimes accused 
him of undue zeal, he was from the 
first disposed to believe it sincere. 

I will briefly relate what Louis 
accomplished during the few weeks 
subsequent to his last conversation 
with Victor. My husband had ad- 
vised him not to undertake anything 
till he had consulted Mr. Smithson. 
Louis followed his advice, and begged 
an interview with his employer. It 
was then in the month of June. The 
conversation took place without wit- 
nesses, in the open air, on a fine 
summer evening. I give it as related 
by Louis. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I am 


aware of your interest in benevolent 
objects. The workmen you employ, 
and whom I superintend under your 
orders, are not in your eyes mere in- 
struments for the increase of wealth, 
but men to whom you wish to be as 
useful as circumstances will allow,” 

Mr. Smithson was never lavish of 
his words. He made a sign of as- 
sent, and appeared pleased with what 
was said. 

Louis continued: “I also am de- 
sirous of being useful to my fellow- 
men. I have done many foolish 
things, and would like to preserve 
others from similar mistakes, for the 
consequences are often fatal. With 
your permission, I will not content 
myself with aiding you in the man- 
agement of the mill, but beg the hon- 
or of being associated, in proportion 
to my ability, with all the good you 
are desirous of doing.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Mr. Smithson, 
“your unexpected offer somewhat 
embarrasses me. I am quite ready 
to accede to your wishes, but could 
not, in truth, consider you my co-la- 
borer. What I have hitherto done 
has been but little, but I know not 
what else to do. I assist the need 
and give good advice here and there ; 
that is all. You can follow my ex- 
ample. I shall be glad. Is 
what you wish ? Or do you happen 
to have anything better and more ex: 
tensive to propose? Ifso, goon, I 
am ready to hear it.” 

“Yes, monsieur; I have some 
other plans to suggest.” 

“State them without any hesita- 
tion. I only hope they are of a na- 
ture to second my views. ‘The first 
condition for that is, to propose 
only what is simple and practical. 
Doubtless too great an effort cannot 
be made at this time to aid and im- 
prove our workmen, both for their 
own interest and for ours. Every- 
thing is dear, The country is in a 
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ferment. Among those we employ, 
there are a number of turbulent fel- 
lows and many wretchedly poor.” 

“Precisely so. What I wish is, 
to aid the needy, and reform the 
bad.” 

“Your design is worthy of all 
praise—as atheory; . . . but its 
realization will be difficult, not to say 
impossible. Listen to me, monsieur ; 
I have a frank avowal to make. I 
have been engaged in this business 
but a short time. I know the com- 
mon people but little. I belong toa 
country and a religion that have a 
special way of aiding the indigent. 
The government takes charge of that 
with us. In France, it is different: 
private individuals take part in it. 
You find me therefore greatly em- 
barrassed. Enlighten me, if you can, 
I ask for nothing better.” 

“ Well, monsieur, it seems to me 
that beneficence should be exercised 
in three different ways. First, it is 
our duty to come to the assistance 
of those in distress; . . . only I 
cannot, in this respect, do all I would 
me. « I could have done so 
Once. sw DOW We ew 

“Do not let that worry you. My 
purse is open. to you on condition 
that you only aid those whose desti- 
tution you can personally vouch for. 
It is also advisable to ascertain what 
use they make of that which is given 
them.” 

“I promise this, and thank you. 
No; it is not sufficient to give them 
money. One must see it is made a 
good use of. ‘The poor should be 
taught to double their resources by 
economy. The assistance of the 
needy, then, is the first benevolent 
effort I would propose. I now come 
to moral beneficence. This does not 
refer to the indigence of the body, 
but to that of the soul. I think it 
especially desirable to preserve from 
corruption those of our workmen 
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who are at present leading upright 
lives, particularly the young. This 
does not hinder me from thinking it 
necessary to bring those who have 
gone astray under good influences.” 

“ Fine projects! I, too, have made 
similar ones, as I said, but I was dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of execut- 
ing them, What means do you pro- 
pose to employ ?” 

“ What would you say to the for- 
mation of a library in one of the 
rooms of the manufactory—for in- 
stance, that which overlooks the 
river? It is now unoccupied. The 
workmen might be allowed to go 
there and read in the evening, and 
even to smoke, if they like. . . . This 
library could be used, during the hours 
of cessation from labor, as a school- 
room, where all could come to learn, 
in a social way, what they are ignorant 
of.—Would not this be a means of 
keeping them away from the wine- 
shops, and afford one an opportunity 
of conversing with them, and giving 
them good advice—advice which 
comes from the heart ?” 

“T like the idea. It really seems 
to me you have conceived a happy 
combination of plans; but nothing 
can be done without a person to put 
them in execution,” 

“T will do it if you will allow me. 
I am eager to try the experiment.” 

“Your courage and enthusiasm 
will soon give out. At every step, 
you will meet with difficulties impos- 
sible to be foreseen. I have mingled 
only a little with the working classes, 
but enough to know they are difficult 
to manage, and often ungrateful to 
those who try to be useful to them.” 

“God willaid me. He willreward 
me, and txey may too. But I shall 
not be difficult to please. If some 
of them correspond to my efforts, it 
will be enough. I will forget the in- 
gratitude of the rest.” 

Mr. Smithson was amazed at his 
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zeal. His own religion, cold and 
formal, had never taught him to take 
so much pains for those who might 
prove ungrateful. He and Louis 
separated quite pleased with each 
other. Louis felt he had been com- 
prehended. He had also the pro- 
mise of assistance. Mr. Smithson, 
with all his reserve, was captivated 
by Louis’ enthusiasm for doing good. 
But though he had promised to aid 
Louis, he pitied him. “ He will fail,” 
he said to himself. 

The work was begun a few days 
after, thanks to the co-operation of 
Mr. Smithson, who smoothed away 
the difficulties inseparable from all 
beginnings. Atseven in the evening, 
Louis, laying aside the title and func- 
tions of an engineer, became the friend 
and teacher of the workmen. They 
assembled in a large room where 
benches, tables, and a library were 
arranged. At first a certain number 
of workmen came through mere curi- 
osity. They found what they did 
not expect—a teacher who was com- 
petent, kind, ready to converse with 
them and teach them what they 
wished to learn, and this with a hearti- 


ness quite different from an ordinary 


schoolmaster. Louis devoted him- 
self with so much pleasure to these 
evening exercises that his pupils soon 
learned to like them, and gave so 
captivating an account of them to 
the rest that the number of scholars 
increased from day to day. Thus 
the school was permanently establish- 
ed without much delay, and number- 
ed about thirty men of all ages and 
varieties of character. Louis showed 
perfect tact in profiting by so happy 
a commencement. Every evening, 
he gave oral instructions, sometimes 
on historical subjects, sometimes on 
a question of moral or political econ- 
omy. In each of these lectures, the 
young master mingled good advice, 
which was willingly listened to, 
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given, as it was, in the midst of in- 
structions that excited the liveliest 
interest. The workmen felt they were 
Jearning a thousand things they could 
never have acquired from books. 
A book is a voiceless teacher that 
requires too much application from 
unaccustomed pupils, 

Mr. Smithson watched over the 
development of this work, and became 
more and more interested in it in 
proportion as its success, which a 
first he had doubted, became more 
probable, and its utility more evident. 
At the same time, without acknow- 
ledging it to himself, suspicion and 
distrust began to spring up in his 
heart. 
certain circumstances, unless check- 
ed by profound piety, are accessi- 
ble to the lowest sentiments. Mr. 
Smithson began to be jealous of his 
assistant, and even to fear him. 

“What!” he said to himself,“ shall 
he succeed 


Even the best of men under 


in a work I dared no 
undertake myself! He will acquire 
a moral influence in the establishment 
superior to mine! .. .” Then, as his 
unjust suspicions increased: “It is 
not the love of doing good that in- 
fluences him: 
thought. 
Louis had no suspicion of what 
was passing in his employer’s mind, 
and therefore resolutely continued to 
pursue the course he had begun. 
He had formerly accompanied his 
mother in her visits among the poor, 
and thus learned how to benefit them. 
She had taught him it was not suffi- 
cient to give them money: it was 
necessary to mingle with them, talk 
with them, give them good advice— 
in a word, to treat them as brethren 
and friends. Having organized his 
evening-school, he resolved to visit 
the most destitute and ignorant 
families in the village, which was 
about a kilométre and a half from 
the manufactory. He went there 


it is ambition,” he 
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every evening towards six, and spent 
an hour in going from one house to 
another. Chance, as an unbeliever 
would say, or Providence, to speak 
more correctly, led him to the house 
of a poor woman quite worthy of his 
interest. She was fifty years of age, 
and slowly wasting away from disease 
of the lungs, complicated with an 
affection of the heart. This woman 
was one of those lovely souls devel- 
oped by the Catholic religion oftener 
than is supposed. People little sus- 
pected how much she suffered, or 
with how much patience she bore 
her sufferings, but God knew. She 
was a real martyr. Married to a 
drunken, brutal man of her own age, 
she had endured all the abuse and ill- 
treatment with which he loaded her 
without a murmur. She had brought 
up her son piously, and labored as 
long as she was able to supply her 
own wants and those of her child. 
Broken down by illness and the con- 
tinual ill-treatment of her husband, 
she would have died of want, had 
not Mlle. Smithson come to 
aid. 

When Louis went to see this poor 
woman, whom we will call Frangoise, 
she spoke of Eugénie so enthusiasti- 
cally, and with so much emotion, that 
he was greatly impressed. It was 
sweet to hear the praises of one whom 
he dreamed, if not of marrying, at 
least of associating in his good 
works. 

The next day, he repeated his call 
on the sick woman, and for several 
days in succession. I think he had 
asecret hope of meeting Eugénie, 
without daring to acknowledge it to 
himself. As yet, he had merely seen 
her. He found her, as you know, 
handsome, stylish, and intelligent, but 
cool towards him. He longed to 
observe her in this miserable dwelling. 
Here, apart from other influences, she 
might show herself, as he hoped she 


her 
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really was—exempt from the imper- 
fections he had remarked in her at 
home with regret. Without acknow- 
ledging it, he loved her, and it is hard 
to be forced to pass an unfavorable 
judgment on those we love. But 
days passed without their meeting. 
The sick woman was visibly failing. 
One evening, Louis found her weaker 
than ever. 

“My dear monsieur,” said she, 
“Tam very happy. Iam about to 
enter the presence of the good God! 
But I have one cause for anxiety at 
the hour of death. I depend on you 
to remove it. When the wealthy die, 
they leave their friends valuable lega- 
cies, but we poor people have only 
burdens to bequeath. Mlle. Eugénie 
has promised to watch over my little 
boy. She is very kind! And 
I have another favor to ask of you, 
monsieur. Not far from the village 
is a family by the name of Vinceneau, 
The father is employed in the tile 
works you have to pass in coming to 
see me. Hereafter, when you come 
by, continue to think of me, and pray 
forme! . . . But that isnot the 
point. The man I am speaking of is 
intemperate like my husband, The 
mother would be an excellent woman, 
were it not for two faults. She is 
indolent and envious—always ready 
to think evil of the rich. She works 
at your mill. It is not these two 
people I am going to recommend to 
you, but their daughter. The poor 
child is as handsome as a picture, and 
as pious as an angel. She often 
comes to see me. I tremble lest she 
be lost through the bad example of 
her parents, or through dangerous 
society. I have a feeling that, in 
some way, you will find means of 
being useful to her, if necessary. I 
should have recommended her te 
Mlle. Eugénie, but her father and 
mother, as I have said, are goéd for 
nothing, and I should not a to send 
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mademoiselle where I know she is 
detested on account of her wealth.” 

Louis gladly acceded to her re- 
quest. He left a few moments after 
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to attend his evening-school. Half- 
way home, he perceived Eugénie 
coming from the mill, and could not 
help meeting her. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE POLITICAL PRINCIPLE 


OF THE SOCIAL RESTORA- 


TION OF FRANCE. 


BY F, RAMIERE, S.J. 


FROM LES ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. 


THE great danger of France at the 
present time is neither the decline 
of her military power, nor the dimi- 
nution of her political influence, nor 
the deep wound inflicted on her fin- 
ances by an enormous war contri- 
bution, nor the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, nor even the unchaining of 
the Revolution: it is the division 
among right-thinking men. 

Supposing that all men in or out of 
the Assembly, united by the indisso- 
luble bond of principle, sincerely de- 
sired the re-establishment of order, 
the revolutionary monster would soon 
be rendered harmless. The healthy 
influences now paralyzed would re- 
gain their action; with security, 
legitimate interests would recover 
their power of expansion ; the vital 
strength of the country would develop 
rapidly ; and, thanks to the vigorous 
elasticity which characterizes our race, 
we would soon resume the rank in 
Europe that belongs to us. 

Let us recollect the wonderful 
promptitude with which France, re- 
duced to extremity by the religious 
was, reached the apogee of- her 
prosjerity under Louis XIII. We 
would rse again with equal facility, 


if the good dispositions, not wanting 
in France, could be bound together, 
and oppose a compact fasces to the 
revolutionary passions, alas! too well 
united for destruction. 
Unfortunately, it isnot so. Unity 
of thought and action, which is the 
supreme necessity of every govern- 
ment, is wanting to-day in those who 
are alone able to save us, and it has 
become the exclusive privilege of the 
party that is working for our ruin. 
M. Le Play, who, in a recent treatise, 
warns us of the danger of the situation, 
sees but one remedy: the abandon- 
ment for a time at least of political 
questions, and the concentration of 
the efforts of all true men for the 
study arid solution of the social ques- 
tion. Says M. Le Play: ‘The en- 
lightened men who compose the 
majority of our Assembly render 
themselves powerless by their divi- 
sion on what is called the political 
question—that is to say, on the form 
of sovereignty. ‘They may be assured 
that each political party, when it 
advances its principle, raises against 
it a majority formed by the coalition 
of rival parties. When, on the con- 
trary, this same party takes up the 
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social question, that is to say, the 
immediate interest of the family, it 
gains the majority, sometimes even 
unanimity. It is sufficient to know 
the cause of the evil to find the 
remedy. ‘The conservatives have the 
power to establish a strong majority. 
It is only necessary to avoid the 
subject that divides them, and to 
devote themselves to the one that 
draws them together.” 

There is much truth in this obser- 

vation, and we are far from wishing 
to combat it on the whole. The 
eminent publicist who, in this same 
work, accords so favorable an opinion 
to our studies on the rights of men, 
knows with what warm sympathy we 
follow his useful labors for social re- 
form. We appreciate as fully as he 
the importance of the question to 
which he desires to draw the atten- 
tion of all true friends of order. 
With him we believe that the social 
order is anterior to the political, and 
that, at a time when society is disor- 
ganized even in its original elements, 
it is there above all that the remedy 
must be applied. How can a good 
government be given to a nation that 
the anti-social propaganda has ren- 
dered ungovernable ? 
We must acknowledge, however, 
that, to the rule which M. Le Play 
has laid down, objections arise which 
at the first glance appear sufficiently 
grave. We have heard intelligent 
men doubt whether even the tem- 
porary withdrawal of the political 
questions would be opportune or 
possible, and that for several rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, Because these 
questions are irresistibly imposed 
upon us. They are discussed every 
day in the debates of the Assembly 
or by the press. If we give up treat- 
ing them according to true principles, 
they will certainly be determined in 
the sense of the Revolution. 
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In effect, and it is a second reason, 
if men of order deny themselves en- 
trance on this ground, it is indis- 
pensable that the revolutionary party 
should promise to abstain likewise. 
But how can we hope that it will 
make, much less that it will observe, 
this engagement ? The first aim of 
this party is evidently to possess itself 
of political power, by means of which 
it will be easy to realize its anti-social 
theories. We must put forth our 
whole strength in this contest, if we 
do not wish to have it become impos- 
sible for us to defend the social in- 
terests. 

Finally, here is a consideration 
which, to the eyes of the men whose 
sentiments we express, appears still 
more decisive. They say that in 
order to make it possible to abstract 
political questions, and give ourselves 
exclusively to the study of the social, 
there should be a line of demarcation 
drawn between these two domains so 
closely united. This is what they 
cannot accomplish. Social and poli- 
tical rights repose on the same basis, 
they have the same enemies, and are 
attacked with the same arms. Why 
is the family disorganized? Why, in 
labor, is the harmony so necessary 
between the employer and the em- 
ployed replaced by an antagonism 
equally hurtful to both? Is it not, 
above all, because every rank of so- 
ciety suffers from the rebound of the 
attacks made politically on the prin- 
ciple of authority ? 

We do not dispute the fatal influ- 
ence of the false principles pointed out 
by M. Le Play—the original perfec- 
tion preached by Rousseau, the na- 
tive equality of men maintained by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, have had their 
share, and their great share, in the 
disorders which have totally over- 
thrown society. But the principal 
cause of these disorders, the revolu- 
tionary principle by excellence, is the 
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negation of all authority superior to 
that of man! 

How shall we answer these argu- 
ments? It will not be difficult. We 
can admit them without injury to the 
thesis of M. Le Play. We would misap- 
prehend him if we placed the Chris- 
tian principle of authority among the 
number of political questions which 
he counsels us to avoid. ‘This prin- 
ciple, in reality, is not less social than 
political. It is the common founda- 
tion of these two orders, the fourth 
commandment of the decalogue, 
and, consequently, constitutes one of 
the essential articles of the social 
restoration, whose complete pro- 
gramme M. Le Play finds in the 
decalogue. 

What are the political questions 
we should avoid, if we would see 
union and strength succeed to the 
divisions which now paralyze us? 
Those that spring from opinions. 

Opinions divide parties, and create 
among them interminable struggles. 
S. Augustine has well said: /7 neces- 
saris, unilas; in adubiis, libertas. 
Necessary principles are the domain 
of unity; doubtful opinions, by pro- 
voking liberty, engender division. 
It is in the very essence of opinion 
to arouse against it other opinions, 
to which their probability, more or 
less great, gives the right to struggle 
against every light but that of proof. 
Here is, then, what experience 
teaches us, and what the dangers of 
society command us: it is to lift our- 
selves above this obscure and trou- 
bled region where opinions clash, 
and to rise to the peaceful sphere 
that principles illumine with a steady 
light. Here there can be no sub- 
ject of division among sincere minds, 
In the social as in the political order, 
principles convince by their proofs 
all intellects which have not made a 
compact with error; and their ne- 
cessity, as incontestable as_ their 
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truth, conquers the adhesion of all 
just men. 

We can, then, without contradict- 
ing M. Le Play, establish the follow- 
ing proposition : to obtain this union 
among right-thinking men, without 
which there is no salvation to be 
hoped for France, political parties 
must be silent on the questions which 
divide them, and cling to the immu- 
table principle whose negation is the 
chief cause of our misfortunes, 

But what is this principle? This 
is the question we will endeavor to 
answer with a precision which will 
leave no doubt in sincere minds; no 
pretext for the division of parties. 

Our aim is very clear, and we 
hope it will be understood by our 
readers. We do not intend to dis- 
cuss the various political opinions, 
still less to ask their defenders to sac- 
rifice them; we the indispu- 
table, the first principle of the politi 
cal order, around which can be im- 
mediately formed that union of hon- 
est and upright men which will 
place them in a position to strug- 
gle against the Revolution, and will 
prepare for the future a more com- 
plete harmony, and the permanent 
restoration of France. 


seek 


I. 

We must, abovg all, distinguish 
clearly “the saving principle” from 
the opinions with which it might be 
confounded. It will be easier to un- 
derstand what it is when we 
have said what it is not. 

In the first place, this principle is 
not that of absolute monarchy. 

In the happiest period of our 
history, the power of the monarch 
was modified by institutions of vari- 
ous kinds: by the states-general, 
which, having the right to confirm 
or reject new taxes, afforded an op- 
portunity of laying at the foot of the 
throne the complaints and the wishes 


will 
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of the country; by the magistrates, 
who, almost sovereign in the judicial 
order, exercised an efficacious con- 
trol over the legislature; by the 
church above all, that energetically 
defended the supremacy of divine 
law against the caprices of princes, 
Whatever may be thought of the 
causes which, after the invasion of 
Protestantism, led to the destruction 
of these guarantees, and to the con- 
centration of power; whatever may 
be said to excuse or glorify absolute 
monarchy in the past, it evidently 
cannot now be presented as the im- 
mutable principle through which we 
could ask our salvation. 

It is not necessary to add that the 
inferior institutions which surrounded 
the monarchy at divers epochs, me- 
rit still less the name of principles. 
Formerly institutions had a 

but nothing 
proves that they should survive the 


these 
reason for existing, 
circumstances which gave them birth, 
Neither the warlike feudalism of the 
middle ages nor the nobility dis- 
armed, but still privileged, of later 
times, belongs to those elements es- 
sential to all society, to which we are 
bound to restore their energy as soon 
as possible, if we would not condemn 
yurselves to perish. 
Nor can we give the name of prin- 
ciple to divine right as understood 
the Gallican school. According 
to this school, Providence, at the com- 
mencement of society, chose a man 
or a family to exercise the supreme 
power. The course of events which 
nt of 
infant societies was, in its opinion, a 
manifestation of the divine will suffi- 
cient to invest with right of 
commanding those had the 
strength to enforce it. This right is 
then divine, since it is held immedi- 
ately from God; and, in the language 
of theology, the power of divine right 
is that which comes from God with- 


the 
who 
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out passing through any human in- 
termediary. The Gallican school 
recognized two sovereignties of di- 
vine right: that of the temporal 
order, which was royalty; and the 
papal sovereignty, which was spirit- 
ual—if it was allowable to say in this 
system that the pope was sovereign, 
since, contrary to the policy which 
sustained absolute political power, 
they wished in the spiritual order 
that the pope should share his sover- 
eignty with the episcopate. 

To dissimulate nothing, let us say 
here that lately theologians and Ca- 
tholic philosophers, strangers to the 
Gallican school, have defended the 
thesis of divine right. But their ad- 
hesion, in giving new weight to this 
doctrine, does not take it from the 
category of simple opinions. It has 
always against it the arguments and 
authority of our most illustrious doc- 
tors, according to whom the right of 
princes is divine only in its first ori- 
gin and in its abstract essence; but 
in its immediate origin, its concrete 
form, and in the appointment of the 
subject to be invested with it, this 
right is human, since it would only 
receive the determinations indispens- 
able to its exercise by the expressed 
or tacit consent of society. The 
providential events of which we 
have before spoken were more or 
less indicative of the divine will, but 
the majority of doctors refuse to see 
in them a sufficient motive for in- 
vesting with the right of command- 
ing a man previously supposed to be 
without it. 

The doctrine of the adsolute in- 
amissibility of power generally main- 
tained by the partisans of divine right 
should also be ranked among the 
disputed opinions. [It is logic that 
he who has received power immedi- 
ately from God can only be deprived 
of it by God. The defenders of the 
opposite opinion admit, on the con- 
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trary, that, in extreme cases, power 
can be withdrawn from him who 
abuses it by only using for the de- 
struction of society what was given 
to him for its preservation. And as 
it is difficult to distinguish in such 
cases, as error on such occasions 
could only be disastrous, as anarchy 
could easily spring from the most 
legitimate resistance to tyranny, 
Catholic theologians do not wish 
that these doubtful cases of con- 
science should be left to the passions 
of parties or to the blind fury of the 
mob; but they find a guarantee 
qualified to defend every right and 
to reassure every interest in the au- 
thority, ever impartial and paternal, 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

The first basis of social order 
which we are now seeking, can nei- 
ther be found in the monarchical prin- 
ciple. 

In reality, whatever may be to the 
minds of the greatest philosophers 
the prerogatives of a limited monar- 
chy, they cannot maintain that it is 
the only legitimate form of govern- 
‘ment; and consequently, as the mo- 
narchical principle is neither universal, 
absolute, nor immutable, it has none 
of the marks of a true principle. 

Besides, the firmest partisans of 
monarchy do not assume for it this 
universal necessity. Inthe states with 
which it is identified, by long and le- 
gitimate possession, with the princi- 
ple of right, they justly claim for it 
all the prerogatives of that principle. 
Unreasonable as it would be to pre- 
tend that monarchy is the only legi- 
timate government for all times and 
all peoples, equally absurd would it 
be to maintain that, when it is legi- 
timately established, it can be legi- 
timately combated and overthrown. 
There is no right against right. The 
monarchical principle thus defended 
has no adversaries but those fanati- 
cal adorers of the republican form 
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whose absolutism is a hundred times 
more unreasonable than ever was 
that of the most servile worshippers 
of royal power, 

These topsy-turvy legitimists con- 
demn, from the height of their pride, 
the immense majority of the human 
race, arrogating to themselves in 
favor of their opinion the authority 
which they refuse to the church of 
God; and they take to themselves, 
in remaking it, the motto with which 
they have so often reproached us: 
No salvation outside of the republic! 
After twenty-five centuries, they re- 
new the foolish enterprise of the 
Babylonian despot: they wish to 
compel all the nations under the sun 
to prostrate themselves before the 
statue of their republic, and acknow- 
ledge it as the only true divinity. 

No more tyrannical intolerance 
can be imagined. Whence do these 
absolutists derive the right of impos- 
ing their opinions on their equals ? 
From what have they taken the halo 
with which they surround the cap of 
liberty, after having trampled ll 
crowns under their feet ? Undoubt- 
edly, government exists but for the 
people, but does it follow that it 
should necessarily be exercised by 
the people? To refute their exclu- 
sive theories, it would be sufficient 
to compel them to make an applica- 
tion of them in their own families. 
In fact, from the moment that the 
principie becomes absolute, it should 
be applied to all authority ; and there 
is no reason why the family and the 
workshop should ‘not share with the 
state the advantages of the republican 
form. 

But it is waste of time to dwell 
on this fanaticism, of which, thank 
God, we do not find a trace among 
the partisans of monarchy. ‘The ne- 
cessity which they attribute to it is 
not absolute, but hypothetical. They 
affirm that monarchy is the only form 
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of government suited to the charac- 
ters, defects, customs, and traditions 
of certain peoples. They say that 
nations, like individuals, have different 
temperaments ; and, consequently, it 
would be absurd to impose the same 
rule on all. Nations, like individuals, 
when the constitution is formed, when 
inveterate habits have become a se- 
cond nature, cannot, without danger, 
suddenly adopt new customs, What 
would become of a people who 
should persist in making this danger- 
ous experiment ? Against their will, 
they would carry their old customs 
into the new system; they would 
preserve their monarchical manners in 
the midst of a nominal republic ; and 
this bastard government would have 
all the inconveniences of the monar- 
chy, without its stability and other 
advantages. 

More even than individuals, na- 
tions live by traditions. By them, 
the past extends its influence over 
the present, illumines it with the re- 
flection of its glory, and animates it 
with its spirit. ‘Traditions bind to- 
gether the successive periods in a 
nation’s existence, and _ preserve 
among its children the unity pro- 
duced by a long community of dan- 
gers and struggles, of triumphs and 
A people that breaks with 
tradition is like an uprooted tree ; 
its existence is similar to that of a 
man, who, having lost his memory, 
cannot connect the present with the 
past. Now, itis evident that a na- 
tion whose institutions and customs 
for centuries have reposed on mon- 
archy cannot have this basis over- 
thrown without breaking all tradi- 
tions, and throwing society entirely 
out of its beaten tracks. 

These observations are evidently 
the dictates of good sense and experi- 
ence. It is impossible not to be 
vividly struck by them, when one 
has lived among a people faithful to 
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its traditions ; as the English, for ex- 
ample. Nothing is more striking 
than the contrast between the general 
security, the vitality, the friendly en- 
joyments, whose source is respect for 
tradition, with the instability and 
anxiety which the Revolution has 
produced in our French society, for- 
merly so calm and joyous, 

3ut however well grounded may 
be this induction, it cannot take the 
place of the absolute and indisputa- 
ble principle by which we wish to 
bind together all true and earnest 
men, 

Let us pursue our research, and 
congratulate ourselves on being dis- 
pensed in our present position from 
pausing at the thorny distinction be- 
tween the fower of right and the 
power of fact. For too long a period 
has this been a cause of incurable 
division between the most honest 
and religious men. Of all the prob- 
lems which belong to the social 
order, it is perhaps the most difficult 
to resolve practically. On one side, 
it is certain that the violation of right 
cannot destroy it, and that the 
usurper who, to gratify his ambition, 
imperils the gravest interests of soci- 
ety, does not become legitimate,. 
even though his attempt be crowned 
by success. On the other side, how- 
ever, the maintenance of public or- 
der being the reason of the existence 
of the rights of power, obedience 
cannot be refused to him who alone 
has the strength and the means of 
attaining this indispensable end. 

From this springs one of those con- 
flicts of opinion which make the 
social question so difficult. The 
same public order which commands 
obedience to the usurper alone capa- 
ble of defending it, forbids encour- 
aging the ambition of future usurpers 
by the full acceptation of triumphant 
crime. The friends of order can 
then follow different paths, according. 
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to the preference they may have for 
either of these interests. The power 
of fact will attract men who, most 
affected by present necessity, will 
hope to find in their adhesion to the 
established order a safeguard against 
new convulsions. Others will see in 
this adhesion to the revolution con- 
summated an anticipated sanction 
of future revolutions, and will think 
themselves obliged to provide for the 
permanent necessities of society by 
remaining faithful to the fallen power. 

This is not the place to decide 
such a difficult question, where even 
the supreme authority of the church 
has thought it often wiser to abstain. 
We need only state as a fact, unfor- 
tunate as inevitable, the division 
which springs from this conflict of 
duty. It will last until the illegiti- 
mate power is overthrown, or until, 
by the lapse of time, all trace of its 
origin is lost. In the first case, the 
transitory right which the usurping 
government borrowed from fact 
having disappeared with the fact, 
the power of right recovers its pre- 
ponderance. In the second case, 
fact is transformed into right by be- 
coming alone capable of defending 
society; and legitimacy, of which 
social interest was the base, will dis- 
appear with the real possibility of 
saving this supreme interest, 

It is what happened in England, 
where the tories, the former partisans 
of the Stuarts, have long since ad- 
hered to the reigning dynasty. But 
in France, neither of the two dynas- 
ties which succeeded to that of our 
ancient kings established its domina- 
tion firmly enough, or sufficiently re- 
nounced its revolutionary principle, 
to render evident to all eyes this 
union of right and fact. For fifty 
years, we have seen conservatives, 
religious men, and even the clergy, 
divided into two or three political 
fractions; and this division has not 
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been one of the east causes of our 
weakness, and of the growing strength 
of the Revolution. 

The evil appeared irremediable, 
and each day it acquired fresh gray- 
ity; for the government of fact, in- 
stead of seeing in the adhesion of 
men of order a motive for returning 
openly to conservative principles, be- 
lieved it to be their interest to con- 
ciliate the men of disorder by sup- 
porting the principle of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Providence has drawn us from this 
position, apparently inextricable, and, 
by the result even of our faults, h 
made the cause of our divisions dis- 
appear. The Revolution has destr 
ed the governments blind enough 
lean upon her. The power which 
exists to-day, and whose strength 
lies in the Assembly, has more than 
once acknowledged its provisional 
character. France is, then, free t 
return to the true principles of order 
and to reunite under one flag al 
those who are sincerely devoted to 
Nothing prevents 
her fulfilling « 


5 


the holy caus 
| 


3e. 

celebrated predicti 
and to close, by th 

the rights of God, the revolution 
which opened with the proclamation 
of the rights of man. 


the proclamation of 


ii. 

Herein lies our salvation: to the 
revolutionary principle, which weak- 
ens all powers and all social rights, 
in making them depend on man’s 
caprice, we must oppose the Chris- 


tian principle, which gives them an 
immovable solidi 


ity, in reposing them 
on the supreme authority of God. 
No innovation 
must simply return to the ete 
laws of social order. If imprudent 
architects attempt to change the 
laws of equilibrium, what should be 
done to repair the ruins accumulated 
by their folly? Remember those 


is required: we 


1 
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laws, and enforce their observation. 
There is also an equilibrium in the 
moral order, and it was the unpar- 
donable fault of our fathers that 
they overlooked its most essential 
condition. Let us hasten to restore 
all splendor to the truth whose dark- 
ening was the cause of our misfor- 
tunes. Foreseen and accepted with- 
out dispute by the pagans themselves, 
this generative dogma of society 
was, in the dawn of Christianity, pro- 
mulgated by S. Paul as one of the 
principal articles of revealed religion ; 
and it did not cease to rule the na- 
tions of Europe until the epoch 
when, with the law of Christ, order 
and peace were driven from their 
confines. Reason and religion are 
in perfect harmony when they pro- 
claim the Christian principle. They 
tell us, with one voice, that God, who 
directs all with so much wisdom in 
the material world, wishes equally, 
and with much more reason, that 
order should reign in the moral. In 
commanding men to unite in society, 
so as to assure by their common 
efforts the happiness of all, he im- 
poses on them an obligation to bri- 
die the selfish passions which un- 
ceasingly conspire against the gen- 
eral interest. And as the only effi- 
cacious means of keeping them in 
order is the institution of a power 
armed with strength for the defence 
of the right, God wills that this 
power should be created, if it does 
not exist, and obeyed when it exists. 

Thus, according to the teaching 
of Christianity, civil power is divine 
in its origin, and, although a human 
element must interpose in the princi- 
ple to determine the form and choose 
the depositary, he that is once 
elected commands really in the 
name of God. “All power comes 
from God,” says S. Paul; it is by or- 
der of God that it exists, and conse- 
quently it cannot be resisted without 
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resisting the order of God, and with- 
out drawing down the damnation 
justly reserved for those who revolt 
against God. 

It is evident that between this 
principle which belongs to Catholic 
faith, and the Gallican opinion of di- 
vine right, the difference is not so 
great as would at first appear. Both 
parties agree as to the origin of pow- 
er, its mission, its rights, and its du- 
ties. Only on one point do they dif- 
fer: according to one, the man who, 
in the commencement, was invested 
with power, received it immediately 
from God; while the other holds that 
the investiture was made by the ex- 
pressed or tacit consent of society. 
This divergence is clearly more spe- 
culative than practical, as, with this 
exception, they both believe the same 
doctrine. 

It is therefore wrong to seek any 
analogy between the revolutionary 
theory and the opinion of Catholic 
doctors the most favorable to the 
primitive rights of society. It is only 
necessary to thoroughly understand 
their doctrine to see this resem- 
blance, which is merely apparent, in- 
stantly vanish. According to them, 
it is true that power depends for its 
first organization on those whom it 
will soon command ; but once con- 
stituted, it is independent of them in 
its exercise within the limits inherent 
in the form of government. Society, 
in reality, is not the source of the au- 
thority with which it invests its elect : 
it is only the channel. If it has the 
right to determine the form and to 
choose the subject, it is also obliged 
to make use of this right, and to arm 
the power instituted by it with the 
full prerogatives necessary for the 
maintenance of order. 

Nothing is wanting to authority 
thus understood; it has a. precise 
end and an indispensable reason for 
being —the defence of individual 
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rights, and the maintenance of public 
order. It has an immutable base— 
the will of God, the guarantee of 
rights and the protector of order. It 
has a universal and inevitable sanc- 
tion—the eternal punishment which 
the contemners of the law cannot 
escape, even though they succeed in 
avoiding temporal chastisement. In 
resting social order on the first prin- 
ciple of all things, this doctrine 
places it in perfect harmony with the 
general order of the universe; and 
it is as satisfactory in theory to the 
mind of the philosopher as it is effi- 
cacious in practice in maintaining 
the order of society. Equally favor- 
able to all legitimate interests, it ele- 
vates at the same time the majesty 
of power and the dignity of obedi- 
ence ; for, if it is glorious for rulers to 
command in the name of God, it is 
not less so for the governed to obey 
only God. 

What, on the contrary, is the effect 
of the revolutionary principle? In- 
stead of establishing authority, it de- 
stroys it; and, under the pretext of 
elevating obedience, degrades it. 

It destroys authority ; for there is 
no true authority, except where a su- 
perior will is invested with the right 
to command, and an inferior one is 
obliged to obey. Now, these two 
conditions cannot be realized in the 
revolutionary theory. The principle 
of this theory, such as Rousseau 
laid it down in his Social Contract, is 
that the power placed over civil so- 
ciety draws all its rights from the 
free concession of those whom it is 
called to command. It is, then, their 
mandatary, and not their superior ; 
consequently, it has no more the 
right to command them than they 
are bound to obey it. Rousseau says 
it in these very terms: in obeying it, 
they only obey themselves ; and, con- 
sequently, they can, when they please, 
dispense themselves from obedience. 
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Thus, instead of creating authority, 
the revolutionary principle renders it 
impossible; and since authority is 
the essential condition of the stability. 
strength, well-being, and existence 
even of society, it cannot be denied 
that this principle is the overthrow 
of social order. 

But at the same time that it anni- 
hilates the majesty of power, it de- 
bases the dignity of obedience. It is 
very well to say to the members of 
society that, in obeying their manda- 
tary, they only obey themselves; it 
will not prevent them in a thousand 
circumstances from being directed to 
do the contrary of what they would 
like. What will then happen ? If the 
discontented are numerous and strong 
enough to make their will prevail 
over that of power, they will revolt; 
but, if resistance is impossible, they 
will be compelled to obey. What 
will be this obedience? The 
of a slave who yields to force, and 
not the act of a reasonable man and 
a Christian who conforms his will to 
that of God. 

Instead of the alliance which Chris- 
tian doctrine establishes between the 
majesty of power and the dignity of 
obedience, the revolutionary theory 
creates an irreconcilable 
ism between these two essential ele- 
ments of society; it is only by de- 
grading the subjects that the rulers 
can ensure the execution of their 
orders. 

This radical and absolute opposi- 
tion between the two doctrines ne- 
cessarily extends to their consequen- 
Whilst the Christian principle 
gives an inviolable stability to power, 
and guarantees with equal efficacy 
the rights of the subjects, the revo- 
lutionary principle has for result in- 
evitable anarchy and tyranny. 

Anarchy first ; for how can a power 
which is absolutely without a base 
sustain itself for any length of time? 


act 


antagon- 


ces. 
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Consistently with itself, the theory of 
the Revolution intends that society, 
in establishing power as its manda- 
tary, should not strip itself in any 
manner of sovereignty. As society 
created it freely, by an act of its own 
will it can reverse it when it seems 
desirable, without any one having 
the right to demand an account of its 
acts. As a consequence, the revolu- 
tionary theory involves daily appeals 
to new plebiscites and to new elec- 
tions for the overthrow of the es- 
tablished power, and the substitution 
of another more in accord with the 
present willof the nation; and, as the 
triumph of the discontented of yes- 
terday will infallibly create other dis- 
satisfied will have the 
ght to organize to-morrow a new 


ones, these 
agitation to overthrow everything. 
The constitution cannot legitimate- 
ly reprove or arrest these attempts; 
for, emanating like the government 
from the national will, it is also subor- 
dinate to the fluctuations of that ca- 
pricious sovereign, The small num- 
ber of the agitators can be no objec- 
tion ; and you cannot oppose to them 
the wishes and rights of the majority. 
If there is no authority superior to 
that of man, all human wills are 
equal, and all equally sovereign. The 
number of those who differ from me 
gives them a preponderating force, 
but it does not confer on them a su- 
perior right. If, then, I think my 
sentiment the’ best, nothing can hin- 
der me from working to make it pre- 
vail. By making use of intrigue and 


violence, the smallest minority easily 
becomes the majority; and, with 
strength, it acquires the right to do 
all that the revolutionary principle 
attributes to majorities. 

What can be opposed to this argu- 


ment? Is it not perfectly logical ? 
If the consequences appear intoler- 
able, there is but one means of escape 


—the return to Christian principle, 
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alone capable of preserving social 
order from the convulsions to which 
it is condemned by these attempts 
against power. Christian doctrine 
repels the attacks made upon public 
order with much more severity than 
the violations of individual rights ; it 
brands them as ctimes of treason 
against society. Except in the ex- 
treme cases of which we have already 
spoken, it declares power inviolable ; 
not in virtue of the personal preroga- 
tive of him who is invested with it, 
but in virtue of the interest of which 
he is the necessary guarantee. 

Thus we have heard S. Paul tell 
us that he who resists power resists 
the order of God, and draws damna- 
tion on his head. ‘This sentence, we 
know, does not agree with the verdict 
of public opinion, as indulgent in re- 
gard to political crimes as it is severe 
against those which come under the 
head of crimes of common right. 

On which side is the truth? If 
public power is the indispensable bul- 
wark of individual rights, can the at- 
tempt be made to overthrow it, with- 
out, at the same time, attacking all 
those rights? Ifa man, who, during 
the night, forces his entrance into a 
house, and seeks to enrich himself to 
the prejudice of the legitimate posses- 
sor, is thrown into prison as a crimi- 
nal unworthy of compassion, how can 
he merit less severe punishment who 
shakes the entire social edifice, to 
gratify his cupidity and ambition at 
the expense of the public peace ? 
Nothing is clearer: in listening to the 
revolutionary theories in preference 
to the Christian doctrine, public 
opinion is in complete disagreement 
with reason. 

Would to God that it was all 
limited to a theoretical opposition ! 
Unfortunately, nothing is more prac- 
tical than revolutionary error ; as, for 
a century, the conclusions to which 
logic has led us have been but too 
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well confirmed by experience. No- 
thing, then, is wanting to enable us 
to judge the two rival doctrines with 
full knowledge of the case. We have 
seen them at work—one for fourteen 
centuries, the other during the age 
nearest our own time; they have 
given their measure, and are known 
by their fruits. One, in semi-barba- 
rous times, endowed France with the 
unity, glory, concentration of strength, 
and expansion which placed her in 
the first rank among the nations of 
the world; the other, in an age of 
advanced civilization and unheard-of 
material progress, heaped ruins upon 
ruins on our unfortunate country— 
religious ruin, moral ruin, social ruin, 
political ruin, financial ruin, military 
ruin—nothing rémained standing 
when with the principle of authority 
the necessary foundation of society 
was overthrown. 

And let it not be imagined that, in 
thus delivering the social body to the 
ravages of anarchy, the revolutionary 
principle guarantees it against the 
rigors of tyranny. No; it condemns 
it inevitably to suffer those rigors. 
At the same time that it disarms 
power with regard to the wicked pas- 
sions, it arms it with an all-powerful 
force against the most sacred rights. 
Rousseau avowed it frankly; and, 
from the Convention to Prince Bis- 
marck, all revolutionary governments 
have practised this lesson. Nothing 
escapes the sovereignty of the state 
from the moment that the state is 
emancipated from the authority of 
God. The soul of the citizen belongs 
to it with the same title as his body; 
the questions of doctrine are not more 
independent of its control than those 
of policy ; the church and the school 
are under its jurisdiction as well as 
the public streets and the prison. 

Since society recognizes no author- 
ity above it, and the state represents 
the social will, it is absolute master, 
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it is all-powerful, it is God. It is the 
state that makes justice and truth, 
that creates rights, that is the supreme 
arbiter of conscience ; and its omni- 
potence, as unlimited as fragile, leaves 
to the citizen but the choice between 
two expedients: either to bend with 
docility under its yoke by abdicating 
all moral dignity, or to overthrow it, 
with the certainty of seeing it replaced 
by an equal tyranny. 

Thus the revolutionary theory, 
which is permanent anarchy, is at the 
same time organized despotism. At 
other periods, we have seen society, 
deprived of its equilibrium, oscillate 
between these two extremes, passing 
in turn from anarchy to tyranny, and 
from tyranny to anarchy. Thanks 
to revolutionary progress, we can en- 
joy simultaneously the advantages 
of these two states, and taste the vex- 
ations of despotism, without escaping 
the agitations of anarchy. Since the 
proclamation of the pretended liberal 
principles, we have seen disappear 
the liberties which, under the most 
absolute systems, were considered as 
inviolable. Provincial and commu- 
nal franchises, the rights of the father 
over his children, of the proprietor 
over his possessions, of the testator 
over his estate—all have been grasped 
by the iron hand of the state. It 
has broken all counterbalancing influ- 
ences, and those that it has not com- 
pletely annihilated onl 
ing its good pleasure. 

How different is the theory of 
power, regarded by the light of 
Christian principle! - Instituted for 
the protection of rights and the re- 
pression of injustice, it extends its 
jurisdiction only by the means ne- 
cessary for attaining its end. As soon 
as it would leave that sphere, it be- 
comes an usurper. Its power is limit- 
ed in every sense by divine law and 
by the pre-existing rights of the sub- 
jects ; for, instead of the revolution- 


subsist dur- 
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ary theory that the state creates the 
rights of private individuals, it is 
Christian doctrine that the rights of 
individuals incapable of defending 
themselves rendered necessary the 
creation of the state. 

According to the first, society is 
everything, the individual nothing; 
according to the second, the individ- 
ual alone has immortal destinies, and 
civil society is but a temporary means 
to facilitate the accomplishment of 
those destinies. The least of the 
subjects has, then, the right to oppose 
his conscience as a brazen wall against 
the unjust will of a despot; and, if this 
protestation is not heeded, another 
voice will soon be heard which will 
resound to the extremities of the uni- 
verse—the voice of the incorruptible 
defender of justice, and the protector 
of oppressed weakness; of him whom 
God has placed on the earth to speak 
in his name, to promulgate his law, 
and to recall alike princes and people 
to the respect of justice. 

It is not necessary to give further 
proof of the doctrine we have endeav- 
ored to explain. ‘There is not one 
of our readers who will not instantly 
understand the principle whose re- 
storation we have declared indispen- 
sable for putting an end to the fatal 
reign of the Revolution. We were 
not wrong in giving it the name of 
principle, as from it flow all the laws 
of political order, at the same time that 
itself is immediately derived from the 
very idea of that order. It is, then, 
necessary, universal, and absolute ; it 
extends to all times, all forms of 
government, all degrees of civilization. 
At once political and religious, ra- 
tional and revealed, it belongs to 
universal ethics, and is part of the 
traditional dogma. He who denies 
it will be condemned by the church 
as a heretic, and will be disowned 
by reason, as both a rebel against 
evidence, and guilty of an attack 
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of social 


on the essential 
order. 


laws 


Ill. 

If we have succeeded in demon- 
strating this truth, it will not be 
difficult to decide upon the duties it 
imposes upon us, and the means we 
must employ to incline in the way 
of salvation the undecided balance 
of the destinies of France. 

Since the proclamation of the re- 
volutionary principle in the last 
century was the commencement of 
our ruin, we can only save ourselves 
by denying it with all possible so- 
lemnity, and in placing the contrary 
principle as the basis of the future 
constitution of our country. We 
must, in fine, leave the ways which 
have misled and lost all the powers 
that during fifty years have assumed 
in France the mission of restoring 
public order. Undoubtedly, none 
of them accepted the revolutionary 
theory to its full extent; they even 
by more than one act implied its 
negation. But these isolated efforts, 
extorted from them by the instinct 
of preservation, did not prevent them 
from habitually submitting to the in- 
fluences of the Revolution, aiid even 
often rendering homage to its prin- 
ciples. 

Sprung from its bosom, they dared 
not deny their origin, and they did 
not understand that, while shrinking 
from this disavowal, they condemn- 
ed themselves to be overthrown by 
the blind force which had lifted them 
on its shield. One after the other 
they deceived themselves, and France 
with them, by taking “the. great 
principles of ’89” as the palladium 
of their thrones and their dynasties. 
It was asking a guarantee of duration 
from the most energetic dissolvent, 
and giving a solemn falsehood to 
France as a political creed. We 
have shown elsewhere that, under 
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ambiguous formulas intended to de- 
ceive thoughtless good faith, the 
declaration of 1789 contains, in sev- 
enteen articles, the pure theory of 
the Revolution. We willingly admit 
that this hypocrisy of language might, 
at the first moment, put on the 
wrong scent a generation intoxicated 
with the desire of reform; but to be 
still seduced by it, after so many 
bloody revolutions have too clearly 
commented this ambiguous text, 
would be intolerable. 

If we push blindness to this excess, 
leserve to be called the most 
intellectual people in the world? 
We have been duped by a comedy 
of fifteen years; will it be so witha 
comedy of a hundred? It is thus 
that posterity will name the century 
in which the principles of ’89 were 
the theme of the most gigantic mys- 
tification found in history. All the 
civilized nations have been more or 
less cheated by this jugglery of the 
most precious liberties, in the name 
of liberalism; but France has played 
a separate part. It is she who, after 
being herself deceived, endeavored 
to make the entire universe share in 
her deception, and thus took _— 
herself both the shame of the frau 
and the responsibility of the impos- 
ture, 

Let us be done with this odious 
falsehood, and return to reality. 
Let us seek true liberties in the pro- 
clamation of true principles, and 
ensure respect for the rights of man 
by the restoration of the authority 
of God. 

This is the first duty that the vital 
interest of France imposes on all 
men called to take any part what- 
ever in the re-establishment of power. 

But henceforward we have anoth- 
er obligation to fulfil. Honest men 
of all parties must unite in the pro- 
clamation of the Christian principle, 
and renounce any alliance with the 


will we ¢ 
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defenders of the Revolution. Form- 
er parties must disappear, and only 
leave in the field the great a 
order and This division 
alone has a reason for existing in the 
present state of society. Old parties, 
on the contrary, can only be divided 
by personal questions, to which it 
would be shameful to attach any im- 
portance in presence of the dangers 
that menace All parties, 
even those that seem to yield the 
most thorough allegiance to the Re- 


ntain a greater or 


rmies of 
disorder. 


society. 


less 


volution, co 
1umber of friends of order whose 
equivocal connections do not prevent 
their disowning, in the 
their hearts, the revolutionary 
ciple. 

The 


1 . 
bottom oi 


prin- 


noment has come to separate 
these united 
purely We 
roaching one of hint fatal da 


contrary emnents 


accidental affinities. 
appl 
that 
and the commencement of another; 
one of those partial judgn 
Provid 
yy which 


t betokens the end of one world, 


ence that prelude the ge 
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l 
} 
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one divine justice 
close the era of time, to open that 


then, 


Now, as the terri 


Almig 


adverse 


eternity. 
blows of the thty dissipate illu- 
crush 
bring to light the two contrary ten- 
dencies which have been hidden in 
the depths of hearts; the two oppo- 
site loves that, since the beg 
of the world, have divided humanity 
into two hostile cities. 

It is, then, indispensable to take a 
the time of tergiversation and 
we must be for 


sions, interests, and 


inning 


side; 
compromise is past ; 
truth or falsehood, for order or the 
Revolution, for Jesus Ch or the 
infernal chief of all rebels. And it 
does not suffice to carry the truth in 

the heart: it must be professed open- 
ly and courageously. The more 
evident is the necessity of adhering 
to the Christian principle, the more 
manifest is the double obligation that 


rist 
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flows from it for honest men of al] 
parties to form a compact league, 
whatever may have previously been 
their mutual estrangement, and to 
separate themselves from the revolu- 
tionists, with whom circumstances 
may have connected them. 

We will go on no further, for we 
have resolved not to leave the region 
of principles; but the men to whom 
Providence has given the mission 
and power to save us cannot stop 
there. They must bring down the 
saving principle from the region of 
to that. of facts 
it a concrete existence, a determin- 
ed form, a durable organization, a 
strength sufficient to maintain itself, 
and to raise us up. It is not our 
province to guide them in the ac- 
complishment of this task; may God 
give them, with the light which will 
show them the path of salvation, 
strength to follow it, and draw 
France after them! ‘They are called 
to be nothing less than the saviours 
of their country and of Christendom ; 
for it is not only .the destinies of 
France which they hold in their 
hands, but those of Christian civiliza- 
tion, incapable, if France yields, of 
escaping from the invasion of the 
double revolution of Czesarism and 
demagogism. May they feel the 
gravity of the situation, and under- 
stand that such great peril demands 
heroic resolutions ! 

To worthily fulfil this mission, the 
most important, perhaps, ever con- 
fided to a deliberative assembly, they 
must rise above all consideration of 
persons, all interests of parties, and 


abstractions 


give 
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they must choose, in the sincerity of 
their conscience, the man and the 
form of government that will most 
surely guarantee the restoration of 
the Christian principle, and the repu- 
diation of the revolutionary, the de- 
struction of anarchy and Cesarism, 
the protection of every right, and the 
re-establishment of true liberty. This 
choice, which alone can save us, will 
not be difficult from the moment 
that they agree on the principle from 
which it must proceed, and the end 
which must be attained; and once 
the choice made under the eye of 
God, it will be still less difficult, with 
his help, to make it acceptable to 
France. 

The Comte de Breda recently re- 
called to us, as appropriate to the 
time, the consoling and _ prophetic 
words written by Joseph de Maistre 
in 1797, at an epoch when the re- 
storation of order appeared still more 
difficult than at the present time: 
“Can we believe that the political 
world moves by chance, and that it 
is not organized, directed, animated, 
by the same wisdom which shines in 
the physical? The great criminals 
who overthrow a state necessarily 
produce heart-rending wounds; but, 
vhen man works to re-establish 
order, he associates himself with the 
Author of order, he is favored by na- 
ture—that is to say, by the harmony 
of secondary causes, which are the 
ministers of divine power. His ac- 
tion has something in it of divine; it 
is at the same time gentle and impe- 
rious; he forces nothing, and nothing 
resists him.” 
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GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ 


THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


CRICHTON, AND T 

THE delicate exuberance of a New 
England spring was making amends 
for the rigor of a New England win- 
ter, and for its own tardy coming. 
Up through the faded sward pushed 
multitudinously all the little budding 
progeny of nature ; out through rough 
bark burst the tender foliage; and 
all the green was golden-green. 
Light winds blew hither and thither; 
light clouds chased each other over 
the sky, now and then massing their 
forces to send a shower down, the 
drops so entangled. with sunshine as 
to look like a rain of diamonds. 
Birds soared joyously, singing as they 
flew ; and the channels of the brooks 
could scarcely contain their frolic- 
some streams. Sometimes a scatter- 
ed sisterhood of snowflakes came 
down to see their ancestresses, and, 
finding them changed into snow- 
drops, immediately melted into an 
ecstasy, and so exhaled. 

This vernal freshness made the 
beautiful city of Crichton fairer yet, 
with curtains waving from open win- 
dows, vines budding over the walls, 
and all the many trees growing alive. 
It set a fringe of grasses nodding 
over the edges of three yellow paths 
ravelled out from a new road that, 
when it had travelled about a mile 
westward from the city, gave up 
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being a road for the present. One 
of these paths started off southward, 
and sank into a swamp. In summer, 
this swamp was as purple asa ripe 
plum with flower-de-luce, and those 
who loved nature well enough to 
search for her treasures could find 
there also an occasional cardinal 
flower, a pink arethusa, or a pitcher- 
blossom full to the brim with the last 
shower, or the last dew-fall. The 
second path ran northward to the 
bank of the Cocheco River, and broke 
off on the top of a cliff. If 
should have nerve enough to scram- 
ble down the face of this cliff, you 
would find there the most romantic 
little cave imaginable, 
and furnished with moss cushions to 
its rock divans. A wild cherry-tree 
had in some way managed to find 
footing just below the cave, and at this 
season it would push up a spray of 
bloom, in emulation of the watery 
spray beneath. Fine green vines 
threaded all the moss; and, if one of 
them were lifted, it would show a line 
of honey-sweet bell-flowers strung un- 
der its round leaves. 

The third path kept on westward 
to a dusky tract of pine-woods about 
two miles from the town. No newly- 
sprouting verdure was visible amid 
this sombre foliage; but there was a 


you 


moss-lined, 
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glistening through it all like the smile 
on a dark face, and the neighboring 
air was embalmed with its fine resin- 
ous perfume. 

Out from this wood came sounds 
of laughter and many voices, some 
shrill and childish, others deeper 
voices of men, or softer voices of 
women. Occasionally might be 
heard a fitful song that broke off and 
began again, only to break and begin 
once more, as though the singer’s 
hands were busy. Yet so dense was 
the border of the wood with thick, 
low-growing branches that, had you 
gone even so near as to step on their 
shadows, and slip on the smooth 
hollows full of cones and needles 
they had let fall, not a person would 
you have seen. 

A girlish voice burst out singing : 

““* The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled. 

The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven— 

All's right with the world!’ 
Only day is not at the morn,” 
the voice added correctingly; ‘ for 
it is near sunset. But,” 
again, 


singing 


‘“** The year’s at the spring ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
God’s in his heaven— 
And all’s right with the world!’ 


—which may be called making a 
posy out of a poem.” 

A young man’s voice spoke: “ All 
will soon be wrong in a part of the 
world, Pippa, if I do not call the 


sheep to fold.” And immediately a 
loud bugle-call sounded through the 
forest, and died away in receding 
echoes, 

Preséntly a Maying-party came 
trooping forth into sight. 

First, stooping low under the 
boughs, a score of boys and girls ap- 
peared, their cheeks bright with ex- 
ercise and pure air, their silken hair 
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dishevelled. After them followed, 
more sedately, a group of youths and 
maidens, “ Pippa,” otherwise Lily 
Carthusen, and the bugler, among 
them. All these young people were 
decked with wreaths of ground-pine 
around their hats, waists, and arms, 
and they carried hands full of May- 
flowers. 

Lastly, two gentlemen, one at 
either hand, held back the branches, 
and Miss Honora Pembroke stepped 
from under the dark-green arch. 

If you are a literal sort of person, 
and make a point of calling things 
by their everyday names, you would 
have described her as a noble-look- 
ing young woman, dressed in a grace- 
ful brown gown, belted at the waist, 
after a Grecian fashion, and some 
sort of cloudy blue drapery that was 
slipping from her head to her shoul- 
ders. You would have said that her 
hair was a yellowish brown that 
looked bright in the sun, her eyes 
about the same color, her features 
very good, but not so classical in 
shape as her robe. You might have 
added that there was an expression 
that, really—well, you did not know 
just how to name it, but you should 
judge that the young woman was 
romantic, though not without sense. 
If you should have guessed her age 
to be twenty-eight, you would have 
been right. 

If, on the other hand, you are po- 
etically Christian, ever crowning with 
the golden thorns of sacrifice what- 
ever is most beautiful on earth, you 
would have liked to take the May- 
flower wreath from this womanly 
maiden’s hand, place the palm- 
branch in its stead, and so send her 
to heaven by the way of the lions. 
Her face need hardly have changed 
to go that road, so lofty and delicate 
was the joy that shone under her 
quiet exterior, so full of light the eyes 
that, looking straight before her into 
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space, seemed to behold all the glory 
of the skies. 

The girl who came next was very 
different, not at all likely to suggest 
poetical fancies, though when you 
looked closely you could see much 
fineness of outline in the features and 
form. But she was spoilt in the 
coloring—a sallow skin, “sandy” 
hair, and light eyes giving a dingy 
look to her face. She was spoilt still 
more by the expression, which was 
superficial, and by being overdressed 
for her size and the occasion, and a 
little ragged from the bushes. This is 
Miss, or, as she likes to be called, Ma- 
demoiselle, Annette Ferrier. If at 
some moment, unawares, you should 
take the liberty to call her Nifon, with 
an emphatic nasal, she would forgive 
you beamingly, and consider you a 
very charming person. Mademoi- 

selle, who, like three generations of 
her ancestors, was born in America, 
and who had spent but three months 
of her life in France, had no greater 
ambition than to be taken for a 
French lady. But do not set her 
down as a simpleton. Her follies 
are not malicious, and may wear off. 
Have you never seen the young 
birds, when they are learning to fly, 
how clumsily they tumble about? 
yet afterward they cleave the air like 
arrows with their strong pointed 
wings. And have you not seen 
some bud, pushing out at first in.a 
dull, rude sheath that mars the beau- 
ty of the plant, open at last to dis- 
close petals of such rare beauty that 
the sole glory of the plant was in up- 
bearing it? Some souls have to work 
off a good deal of clinging foolish- 
ness before they come to themselves. 
Therefore, let us not classify Miss 
Ferrier just yet. 

She had scarcely appeared, when 
one branch was released with a dis- 
courteous haste that sent it against 
her dress, and a gentleman quickly 
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followed her, and, with a somewhat 
impatient air, took his place 
side. Mr. Lawrence Gerald had 
that style of beauty which suggests 
the pedestal—an opaque whiteness of 
tint as pure as the petal of a ca- 
mellia, clustering locks of dark hair, 
and an exquisite perfection of form 
and feature. He and Miss Ferrier 
were engaged to be married, which 
was some excuse for the profuse 
smiles and blushes she expended on 
him, and which he received with the 
utmost composure. 


at her 


The second branch swung 
back 4 the hand that « 
, and Mr. 
came into sight, brushing the brown 
pine-scales from his gloves. Hey 
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ull expression from 
The broad lids would drooy 
over those changeful eyes of his, 
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saw only a blank where the mo- 
ment’ before had shone a cordial and 
vivid soul. 

When we say that Mr. 
was a Jew who had all his 
associated more with Christians t than 
with his own people, this g 
manner will not seem unnatural. 
He glanced over the compahy, and 
was hesitatingly about to join Miss 
Pembroke, when one of the children 
left her playmates, and ran to take 
his hand. Mr. rig el was never 
on his guard with children, and those 


guarded 
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he petted were devotedly fond of 
him. He smiled in the upturned 
face of this little girl, held the small 
hand closely, and led her on. 

The order of march 
the party advanced. Those who had 
been last to leave the wood were 
made to take precedence; the youths 
and maidens dropped behind them, 
and, as both and lowly forward, 
the younger ones played about them, 
now here, now there. 
air with variations, 


changed as 


It was like an 


The elders of the company were 
Miss Carthusen a little 
She need not have wasted 
her eloquence in persuading Mr. 
Schéninger to come with them, if he 
was goil himself to that 
rthusen was clever, 
and she liked to 
What was the use of having 
ideas and fancies, if one was not to 
express them ? Why should one go 
into company, if one was to remain 
silent ? She considered Sch6n- 
inger too superb A half. 
1g, and it flooded 
all the scene wit ~ a light so rich as to 
seem tangible. Whatever it fell upon 
was not merely illuminated, it was gild- 
ed. ‘The sky was hazy with that radi- 
ance, the many windows on the twin 
hills of Crichton blazed like beacons, 
and the short green turf glistened with 
a yellow lustre. Those level rays 
threw the long shadows of the flower- 
bearers before them as they walked, 
dazzled the faces turned sidewise to 
speak, turned the green wreaths on 
their heads into golden wreaths, and 
sparkled in their hair. When Miss 
Pembroke put her hand up to shade 
her eyes in looking backward, the 
ungloved fingers shone as if transpa- 
rent. She had been drinking in the 
beauty of the evening till it was all 
ready to burst from her lips, and 
there seemed to be no one who per- 
ceived that beauty but herself. She 
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annoyed. 


ng to devote 
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and rather pretty, 


baby. 


talk. 
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would have liked to be alone, with 
no human witness, and to give vent 
to the delight that was tingling 
in her veins, A strong impulse was 
working in her to lift a fold of 
her dress at either side, slide out that 
pretty foot of hers now hidden under 
the hem, and go floating round in a 
dance, advancing as she turned, like 
a planet in its path. It would have 
been a relief could she have sung at 
the very top of her voice. She had 
looked backward involuntarily at 
Mr. Schoninger, expecting some sym- 
pathy from him; but, seeing him en- 
grossed in his little charge, had drop- 
ped her hand, and walked on, feeling 
rather disappointed. “I supposed 
he believed in the creation, at least,’ 
she thought. 

Miss Pembroke was usually a very 
dignified and quiet young woman, 
who said what she meant, who never 
effervesced on small occasions, and 
sometimes found herself unmoved on 
occasions which many considered 
greatones. But when, now and then, 
the real afflatus came, it was hard to 
have her lips sealed and her limbs 
shackled. 

As she dropped her hand, faintly 
and fairy like in the distance she 
heard all the bells of Crichton ring- 
ing for sunset. 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
softly, clasping her hands, 
ing forward; and so went on with 
the rest of the hymn, not minding 
where the others of the party were, 
or if there were any others, till she 
felt a little pull at her dress, and be- 
came aware that Mr. Schéninger’s 
young friend had urged him forward 
to hear the singing, and was holding 
up her hand to the singer. But the 
Jew’s visor was down. 

Miss Pembroke took the child’s 
hand, which thus formed a link be- 
tween the two, and continued her 
singing: Benedictus qui venit in 


she sang 
still walk- 
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nomini Domini. She felt almost as 
if the man, thus linked to her by that 
transparent, innocent nature of the 
little girl between them, were spiritu- 
ally joining her in the Hosanna. 
How deep or bitter his prejudices 
might be she knew not. Their ac- 
quaintance had been short, and they 
had never spoken of their theological 
differences. That his unbelief: could 
be profound, yet gentle and tolerant 
toward her belief, had never occurred 
to her mind. She would have been 
scarcely more shocked than astonish- 
ed could she have known the thought 
that almost escaped his lips. “She 
is too noble to be a worshipper of 
strange gods,” he thought. ‘ When 
will this miserable delusion be swept 
away !” 

A slim, light hand stole into Miss 
Pembroke’s arm on the other side, 
and Miss Carthusen’s cheek pressed 
close to her shoulder. Miss Carthu- 
sen was a foundling, and had been 
adopted by a wealthy and child- 
less couple. Nothing whatever was 
known of her parentage. 

“Lady Honora,” she whispered, 
* this scene reminds me of something. 
I am like Mignon, with my recollec- 
tions gathering fast into a picture; 
only my past is further away than 
hers was. I almost know who I am, 
and where I came from. It flashes 
back now. We were dancing on the 
green, a ring of us. It was not in 
this land. The air was warm, the 
sward like rose-leaves; there were 
palms and temples not far away. I 
had this hand stretched forward to 
one who held it, and the other back- 
ward to one who held it, and so we 
danced, and there were wreaths on 
our heads, vine-leaves tangled in our 
hair. Suddenly something swept 
over and through us, like a cold 
wind, or a sharp cry, or both, and we 
all became fixed in a breath, the smile, 
the wreath, the tiptoe foot, and we 
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hardened and grew less, and the air 
inside the ring died with our breaths 
in it, and the joy froze out of us, and 
the recollection of all we were faded. 
We were like flames that have gone 
out. There was nothing left but an 
antique vase with Bacchantes dancing 
round it in a petrified circle. Have 
you ever seen such a vase, with one 
figure missing ?” 

“ Silly child!” said Honora, smiling, 
but shrinking a little. This girl was 
too clinging, her imagination too 
pagan. “It is said that, at the birth 
of Christ, that wail was heard throug 
all the hosts of pagandemons. ‘Pan 
they cried, and fled like 
dry leaves before a November wind. 
Pan is dead, Lily Carthusen; and if 
you would kindle his altars again, 
you must go down into the depths 
of perdition for the spark.” 

Sre spoke with seriousness, even 
with energy, anda light blush fluttered 
into her cheeks, and faded out : 

Miss Carthusen, still cling 
the arm she had clasped, 
ward to cast.a laughing 
the face beyond. “To 
inger,” she said, “ we are both talkin 
mythology.” 

Miss Pembroke freed her arm de- 
cidedly, and stepped backward, so as 
to bring herself between Miss Ferrier 
and Lawrence Gerald. She took an 
arm of each, and held them 
moment as if she were afraid. ‘“ An- 
nette; Lily Carthusen must not help 
us to trim the altar,” she said. “It 
is not fitting. We will do it ourselves, 
with Mother Chevreuse.” 

“But Lily has such taste,” was th 
reluctant answer. “And she ma} 
be displeased if we do not ask her.” 

“ Our Lady thinks more of devotion 
than of taste, Annette,” Miss Pem- 
broke said earnestly. ‘It seems to 
me that every flower ought to be 
placed there by the hand of faith and 
love, 
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The other yielded. People always 
did yield when Miss Pembroke 
And Miss Carthusen, fortu- 
nately, saved them the embarrassment 
of declining her assistance by walking 
on, engrossed in a gay conversation 
with the German. When she recol- 
lected, they were already far apart. 
She and her companion were close 
to the town, and the others had 
stopped where the three paths met. 

The children gathered about Miss 
Ferrier, and began piling their May- 
fiowers and green wreaths into her 
arms; for the flowers were all to de- 
corate the altar of Mary in the beau- 
tiful church of S. John the Evange- 
list. These children were not half 
of them Catholic; but that made 
no difference in Crichton, where the 
people prided themselves on being 


liberal. 


urged. 


Moreover, Miss Ferrier was 
a person of influence, and could re- 
ward those who obliged her. 


Then they scattered, dropping into 


lifferent roads, one by one, and two 
by two, till only three, heavily laden 
with their fragrant spoil, were left 
walking slowly up South Avenue, 
into which the unfinished road ex- 
panded when it reached the city. 
They were to take tea at Mrs. Fer- 
rier’s, and afterward go to the church ; 
for this was the last day of a warm 
and forward April, and on the next 
morning the exercises of the Month 
of Mary were to begin. At the most 
commanding spot on the crown of 
the hill stood Mrs. Ferrier’s house ; 
and one has but to glance at it to 
understand at once why mademoi- 
selle is a person of influence. 
Seventeen years before, those who 
knew them would have imagined 
almost any change of fortune sooner 
than that the Ferriers should become 
people-of wealth, There was Mr. 
Ferrier, a stout, dull, uneducated, 
hard-working man, who had not ta- 
lent nor ambition enough to learn 
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any trade, but passed his life in 
drudging for any one who would 
give him a day’s work. A man of 
obtuse intelligence, and utterly un- 
cultivated tastes, but for the spark of 
faith left in that poor soul of his, he 
would have been aclod. But there 
the spark was, like a lamp in a tomb, 
showing, with its faint but steady 
light, the wreck of the beautiful; and 
the noble, and the sublime that was 
man as Got made him; showing the 
dust of lost powers and possibilities, 
and the dust of much accumulated 
dishonor; showing the crumbling 
skeleton of a purpose that had start- 
ed perfect ; and showing also, carven 
deep, but dimly seen, the word of 
hope, Resurgam / 

Those human problems meet us 
often, staggering under the primal 
curse, ground down to pitiless labor 
from the cradle to the grave, losing 
in their sordid lives, little by little, 
first, the strength and courage to 
look abroad, then the wish, and, at 
last, the power, the soul in them shin- 
ing with only an occasional flicker 
through the dédris of their degraded 
natures. But if faith be there buried 
with the soul in that earthy darkness, 
the word of hope is still for them 
Resurgam ! 

There was Mrs. Ferrier, a very dif- 
ferent sort of person, healthy, thrifty, 
cheerful, with a narrow vein of stub- 
born good sense that was excellent 
as far as it went, and with a kind 
heart and a warm temper. The 
chief fault in her was a common 
fault: she wished to shape and mea- 
sure the world by her own compasses ; 
and, since those were noticeably 
small, the impertinence was very 
apparent. She was religiously obedi- 
ent to her husband when he raised 
his fist; but, in most matters, she ruled 
the household, Mr. Ferrier being au- 
thoritative only on the subject of his 
three meals, his pipe and beer, and 
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his occasional drop of something 


stronger. 
And there were five or six young 
ones, new little souls in very soiled 


bodies, the doors of life still open for 
them, their eyes open also to see, and 
their wills free to These 
little ones, happy in their rags, baked 
mud pies, squabbled and made up 
twenty times a day, ate and slept 
like the healthy animals they were, 
their greatest trial being When their 
faces washed and their hair 
combed,.on which occasion there 
an uproar in the a These 
occasions were not freq len 

The Ferrier mansion had but one 
room, and the Ferrier plenishing was 
simple. 
ple. For state days, monsieur had 
a state costume, the salient points of 
which were an ample white waist- 
coat and an ancient and well-preser- 
ved silk hat which he wore very far 
back on his head, both these articles 
being part of his wedding gear. Ma- 
dame had also her gala attire, with 
which she always assumed an expres- 
sion of complacent solemnity. This 
toilet was composed of a dark-red 
merino gown, a dingy droché shawl, 
and a large straw bonnet, most un- 
consciously Pompadour, with its pink 
flowers and blue ribbons. For great 
occasions, the children had shoes, 


choose, 


were 


Was a 


The wardrobe also was sim- 


bought much too large that they 
might not be outgrown; and they 


had hats nearly as old as themselves. 
The girls had flannel gowns that 
hung decently to their heels; the 
boys, less careful of their finery, had 
to go very nuch patched. 

On Sundays and holidays, they all 
walked two miles to hear Mass, and 
each one put a penny into the box. 
On Christmas Days, they each gave 
a silver quarter, the father distributing 
the coin just before the collector 
reached them, all blushing with 
pride and pleasure as they made their 
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offering, and smiling for some time 
fter, the children nudging and whis- 
pering to each other till they had to 


be set to rights by their elders. 
Contented souls, how simple and 


harmless they were 

Into the midst of this almost un- 
conscious poverty, wealth 
like a bombshell. If the sea of oil 
under their cabin and pasture had 
suddenly exploded and blown them 
sky-high, they could not have been 
more astounded; for oil there was, 
and floods of it. At almost any part 
of the little tract of land they had 
bought for next to pee ea it was 
but to dig a hole, and liquid gold 
bubbled up by the barr velful, 

Mr, Ferrier, poor man! was like a 

great clumsy beetle 


dropped 


hat blunders out 


of the familiar darkness of night into 
a brilliantly lighted room. Perhaps 
something aspiring and only half 
lead in him cried out through 
dulness with a voice he could 
comprehend; perhaps the sud 


brightness put out what little sight 
he had: who knows? He dran 

= was in a dream; and he drank 
again, The dream became a night- 
mare; and still he drank—drank 
desperately—till at last nature gave 
way under the strain, and there came 
to him an hour of such utter silence 
as he had not known since he lay, 
an infant, in his mother’s lap. Dur- 
ing that silence, light broke in at 
last, and the imprisoned light 
out with a strange and bewildered 
surprise. The priest, that visible 
angel of God, was by his side, in- 
structing his ignorance, calming his 
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fears, calling up in his awakening 
soul the saving contrition, leaving 


him only when the last breath had 
gone. 

After the husband went child 
after child, till but two were left, 
Annette and Louis. These, the eld- 
est, the mother saved alive. 
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We laugh at the preposterous ex- 
travagance and display of the newly 
enriched, But is there not some- 
thing pitiful in it, after all? How 
it tells of wants long denied, of'com- 
mon pleasures that were so distant 
from those hopeless eyes as to look 
like shining stars! They flutter and 
run foolishly about, those suddenly 
prosperous ones, like birds released 
from the cage, like insects when the 
stane is lifted from them; but those 
who have always been free to prac- 
tise their smooth flight through a 
sunny space, or to crawl at ease over 
the fruits of the world, would do well 
not to scorn them. 

The house Mrs, Ferrier had built 
for herself in the newest and finest 
avenue of Crichton was, it must be 
confessed, too highly ornamented. 
Ultra-Corinthian columns; corner- 
stones piled to the very roof at each 
angle, and so laboriously vermicula- 
ted that they gave one an impression 
of wriggling; cornices laden with 
carving, festoons, fancy finials wher- 
ever they could perch; oriels, bay- 
windows, arched windows with carven 
faces over them—all these fretted 
the sight. But the view from the 
place was superb. 

When our three flower-bearers 
reached the gate, they turned to con- 
template the scene. 

All round, a circle of purple hills 
stood bathed in the sunset. From 
these hills the Crichtonians had _ bor- 
rowed the graceful Athenian title, 
and called their fair city the “city 
of the violet crown.” Foxming their 
eastern boundary flowed the stately 
Saranac, that had but lately carried 
its last float of ice out to sea, almost 
carrying a bridge with it. Swollen 
with dissolving snows, it glided past, 
a moving mirror, nearly to the tops 
of the wharves. Northward was the 
Cocheco, an untamed little river 
born and brought up amid crags and 
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rocks. It cleft the city in twain, to 
cast itself headlong into the Saranac, 
a line of bubbles showing its course 
for half a mile down the smoother 
tide. 

The Cocheco was in high feather 
this spring, having succeeded at last 
in dislodging an unsightly mill that 
had been built at one of its most pic- 
turesque turns. Let trade go up the 
Saranac, and bind its gentler waters 
to grind wheat and corn, and saw 
logs, and act as sewer; the Cocheco 
reserved itself for the beautiful and 
the contemplative. It liked that 
lovers should walk the winding roads 
along its banks; that children should 
come at intervals, wondering, half 
afraid, as if in fairy-land ; that trou- 
bled souls, longing for  solitude,. 
should find it in some almost inac- 
cessible nook among its crags; but, 
best of all, it liked that some child 
of grace, divinely gifted to see every- 
thing in God, should walk rejoicing- 
ly by its side. “O my God! how 
sweet are those little thoughts of 
thine, the violets! How thy songs. 
flow down the waters, and roll out 
from the clouds! How tender is the 
shadow of thy hand when at night it 
presses our heavy eyelids down, 
and folds us to sleep in thy bosom, 
or when it wakens us silently to com- 
mune with thee!” For such a soul, 
the river had an articulate voice, and 
answered song for song. 

Yes; that was what it had to do in 
the world. Away with mills and 
traffic! Let trade go up the Saranac. 

So for three years watery tongues . 
had licked persistently at posts and 
timbers, legions of bubbles had snap- 
ped at splinters till they wore away, . 
and the whole river had gathered 
and flung itself against the founda- 
tions, till at last, when the spring 
thaw came, over went the mill, and 
was spun down stream, and flung 
into the deeper tide, and.so swept 
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out to sea, 
Saranac ! 

But the patient Saranac sawed the 
logs, and carried away their dust and 
refuse, and took all the little fretted 
brooks and rivers into its bosom, and 
soothed their murmurs there. And 
both did God’s will, and both were 
good, 

Half hidden by the steep slope of 
the hill, as one stood in Mrs. Fer- 
rier’s porch, was the church of S. 
John the Evangelist. Only the un- 
finished tower of it was visible, and a 
long line of slated roof seen in glimp- 
ses between spires and chimneys. 

“T really believe, Lawrence, that 
Crichton is the pleasantest place in 
the world,” remarked Miss Pembroke, 
after a short silence. 

A servant had taken away their 
flowers to keep fresh for the evening, 
and Miss Ferrier had gone in to 
change her dress. The mother be- 
ing away, there was no need the 
other two should enter, when the 
lovely evening invited them to re- 
main outside. 

Receiving no reply, the lady glance: 
ed inquiringly at her companion, 
and saw that his silence was a dis- 
senting one. He had thrown him- 
self into a chair, tossed his hat aside, 
and was looking off into the distance 
with fixed and gloomy eyes. The 
tumbled locks of hair fell over half 
his forehead, his attitude expressed 
discontent and depression, and there 
was a look about the mouth that 
showed his silence might proceed 
only from the suppression of a reply 
too bitter or too rude to utter. 

Seeing that her glance might force 
him to speak, she anticipated him, 
and oh ee in a gentle, soothing 
tone: “If one loves religion, here is 
a beautiful church, and the best of 
priests ; if one is intellectual, here is 
every advantage — books, lectures, 
and a cultivated society ; if one is a 


Let trade go up the 
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lover of nature, where can be found a 
more beautiful country? Oh! it is 
not Switzerland nor Italy, I know; 
but it is delightful, for all that.” é 

She had spoken carefully, like one 
feeling her way, and here she hesita- 
ted just for a breath, as though not 
sure whether she had better go on, 
but went on nevertheless. “ Here 
every one is known, and his position 
secure. He need not suffer in pub- 
lic esteem from adverse circumstan- 
ces, if they do not affect his charac- 
ter. There never was a place, I 
think, where a truly courageous and 
manly act would be more 
applauded.” 

Ah! yes,” the young man said, 
with hasty scorn; “ they 
while the thing is new, and then for- 
get all about it. They like novelty. 

don’t doubt that ail “y l 
would clap their hands if 
take to sweeping the 
that for a week the young ladies 
would tie bouquets to the end of the 
broomstick. But after the week was 
over, what then? They would find 
me a dusty fellow whose acquaint- 
they wonld gradually am 
Besides, their applause is not all. I 
might not enjoy street-sweeping, even 
though I and my broomstick were 
crowned with flowers as long as we 
lasted.” 

Miss Pembroke had blushed slight- 
ly at this sudden and violent interpre- 
tation of her hidden meaning; but 
she answered quietly: “ No: their ap- 
plause is not all—the applause of the 
world is never all, but it helps some- 
times; and, if they 
one moment 


: os 
heartily 


1 . 
applaud 
It 


people 
I should 
streets, and 


ance 


give it to us for 
when we start on the 
right path, it is all that we ought 
expect. Life is not a theatre with 
few actors and a great circle of spec- 
tators: we all have our part to play, 
and cannot stop long to admire 
others.” 

“Especially when that other is 
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only the scene-shifter,” laughed the 
young man, throwing the hair back 
from his face, 

“T know well that ordinary, inele- 
gant work would come very hard to 
you, Lawrence,” she said kindly ; 
“and, if it were to be continued to 
the end of your life, I might think it 
too hard. But there must be ways, 
for other men have found them, of 
beginning at the lower end of the 
ladder, even very low down, even in 
the dust, and climbing steadily to a 
height that would satisfy the climb- 
ersambition. It needs only a strong 
will and perseverance; and I firmly 
believe, Lawrence, that, to a strong 
will, almost anything is possible.” 

“A strong will is a special gift,” 
he replied stubbornly. 

“Yes; and one for which we may 
ask,” she said; then, seeing that he 
frowned, added: “And for you I 
like Crichton, as I said. One is 
known here, and motives and cir- 
cumstances are understood. A thou- 
sand little helps might be given 
which in a strange city you would 
not have. All would be seen and 
understood here.” 

“ All would be seen, yes!” he ex- 
claimed, with a shrug and a frown. 
“That is the trouble. One would 
rather hide something.” 

She would not be repelled. 
“There is, of course, sometimes a 
disadvantage in living where every- 
thing is known,” she admitted. 
“But there must be disadvantages 
everywhere in the world. Look at 
the bright side of it. If you were in 
a great city, where all sorts of crimes 
hide, where men the most abandoned 
in reality can for a long time main- 
tain a fair reputation before the 
world, how your difficulties would be 
increased! You would not then 
know whom to trust. Here, on the 
contrary, no wrong can remain long 
hidden,” 
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He had not looked at her before, 
but at these words his eyes flashed 
into her face a startled glance. Her 
eyes were looking thoughtfully over 
the town, 

Feeling his gaze, she turned to- 
wards him with a quick change of 
expression and manner. A friendly 
and coaxing, almost caressing, raillery 
took the place of her seriousness: 
“Come! drive away your blues, 
Lawrence, and take courage. Study 
out some course for yourself where 
you can see far ahead, and then start 
and follow it, though you should find 
obstacles grow up in the way. Bore 
through them, or climb over them. 
There must be a way. ‘There is 
something in you for honor, some- 
thing better than complaining. 
Cheer up!” 

She extended her hand to him im- 
pulsively. 

“ What motive have I ?” he asked. 
But his face had softened, and a faint 
smile showed that the cloud had a 
silver lining. 

“For your mother’s sake,” she 
said. “ How happy she would be!” 

“T can make my mother happy 
by kissing her, and telling her she is 
an angel,” he answered, 

It was but too true. 

“ For poor Annette, then, There 
is a good deal in her, and she is de- 
voted to you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and 
lifted his eyebrows: “She loves me 
as I am, and would love me if I were 
ten times as worthless, poor silly girl !” 

Miss Pembroke withdrew her 
hand, and retired a step from him. 
Again he had spoken the truth, this 
spoiled favorite of women ! 

“ For God’s sake, then.” 

He did not dare give another 
shrug, for his mentor’s face was los- 
ing its kindness. “You know I am 
not at all pious, Honora,” he said, 
dropping his eyes. 
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She still retained her patience: 
“Can you find no motive in your- 
self, Lawrence? Do you feel no ne- 
cessity for action, for courageous trial 
of what life may hold for you ?” 

His pale face grew bright with an 

“eager light. “If life but held for 
me one boon! O Honora.. .” 

She made a quick, silencing ges- 
ture, and a glance, inconceivably 
haughty and scornful, shot from her 
eyes. 

“ Are you two people quarrelling ?” 
Miss Ferrier inquired, behind them. 
“ Tf youare, I am in good time. Tea 
is ready, and I suppose the sooner 
we are off, the better.” 

“ T sent the flowers to the church,” 
she continued, as they went in through 
the gorgeous hall, “and directed 
John to tell Mother Chevreuse that 
we should come down in about an 
hour. But he brings me word that 
she is out with some sick woman, and 
may not come home till quite late. So 
we are but three.” 

Mother Chevreuse was the priest’s 
mother. It had grown to be a cus- 
tom to give her that title, partly out 
of love for both mother and son, 
partly because Father Chevreuse him- 
self sometimes called her so. 

“ Tt will require one person to carry 
your train, Annette,” Mr. Gerald said, 
looking at the length of rustling 
brown silk over which he had twice 
stumbled. ‘“ And that takes two out; 
for, of course, you can do nothing in 
that dress. Honora will have the 
pleasure of decorating the altar, while 
we look on,” 

Only the faintest shade of mortifi- 
cation passed momentarily over the 
girl’s face, and vanished. She knew 
well the power her wealth had with 
this man, and that she could not 
make it too evident. Miss Ferrier 
was frivolous and extravagant, but 
she was not without discernment. 

“Did you ever know me to fail 
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when I attempted anything ?” she 
asked, with a little mingling of de- 
fiance and triumph in herair. “ Ho- 
nora goes calmly and steadily to work ; 
but when I begin... .” 

She stopped, embarrassed, for a 
rude speech had been at her lips. 

“You do twice as much as J.” 
Miss Pembroke finished, with sweet 
cordiality. “It is true, Annette, 
though you did not like to say it. 
You have great energy.” 

She put her hand out, and touched 
caressingly the shoulder of her young 
hostess in passing. “You are just 
what Lawrence needs.” 

Tears of pleasure filled Annette’s 
eyes. For all her wealth and the 
flatteries it had brought her, she had 
seldom heard a word of earnest com- 
mendation. 

To be praised by Honora was 
sweet; but to be praised before 
Lawrence was sweetest of all. 

They hurried through their tea, 
and went to the church. Mother 
Chevreuse had not returned home, 
and the priest also was away. ‘The 
pleasant task of adorning the altar of 
Our Lady was left to them. 

The stars were beginning to show 
faintly in the sky when they com- 
menced their work, and all the church 
was full of that clear yellow twilight. 
The pillars and walls, snowy white, 
with only delicate bands of gilding, 
reflected the softened beams, and 
seemed to grow transparent in them. 
But around the side-altar burned a 
ring of brilliant gas-jets; and through 
the open door of the sacristy was 
visible, ruddily lighted, a long pas- 
sage and stairway leading to the base- 
ment, 

The light of heaven and the light 
of earth were thus brought face to 
face—the one pure, tender, and per- 
vading, the other flaring, thick, and 
partial, But as daylight faded away, 
that inner light brought out strange 
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effects. There was no longer any- 
thing white in the church: it was all 
turned to rose-color and deep sha- 
dow. Carven faces looked down 
with seeing eyes from arch, capital, 
and cornice; the pillars, standing up 
and down in long rows, appeared to 
lean together, to move, and change 
places with each other; there was a 
tremor in the dimly-seen organ-pipes, 
as though the strong breath of music 
were passing through them, and would 
presently break out in loud accord. 
A picture of S. John beside the grand 
altar showed nothing but the face, 
and the face was as glowing as if it 
had just been lifted from the bosom 
of the Lord to look into the Lord’s 
eyes. 

One might fancy that this fair 
temple in which God had taken up 
his dwelling only waited for those 
three to go away, that it might break 
into joy and adoration over its divine 
Guest. 

On a pedestal at the gospel side 
of the altar stood the statue of Our 
Lady, lovely eyelids downcast, as she 
gazed on those below, loving hands 
and arms outstretched, inviting all 
the world to her motherly embrace. 
An arch of white lilies had already 
been put up against a larger arch of 
green that was to be set with candles 
and a crown of light. They were 
now engaged in putting under the 


lilies a third and smaller arch of 


May-flowers, that the whole might be 
like the Lady it was meant to honor— 
radiant with glory, mantled in purity, 
and full of tender sweetness, 

Annette had redeemed her promise 
of usefulness. Her long train was 
pinned about her, leaving a white 
skirt with the hem close to her ankles, 
and the flowing drapery of her sleeves 
was bound above the elbow, her arms 
being quite free. Mounted on the 
topmost step of an unsteady ladder, 
she fastened the higher flowers ; lower 
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down, at either side, Lawrence Gerald 
and Honora tied the lower ones. 
Not much was said, the few necessary 
words were lowly spoken; but they 
smiled now and then in each other’s 
lighted faces. 

It was ten o’clock when they went 
out through the basement, leaving a 
man to extinguish the gas and lock 
the door. On their way to the street, 
they passed the priest’s house. Only 
one light was visible in it, and that 
shone in a wide-open stairway win- 
dow. The light, with a shadow be- 
side it, was approaching the window, 
and presently a man’s head and 
shoulders appeared above the high 
sill, Father Chevreuse had returned 
home, and was going up to his cham- 
ber. He stopped, holding a candle, 
and put out his right hand to close 
the window, but paused, hearing a 
step outside. ‘“ Who’s there?” he 
asked authoritatively, peering out, 
but seeing nothing in the darkness. 

“ Three friends who are just going 
home,” answered a voice. 

“And who are the other two, 
Honora Pembroke ?” demanded the 
priest. 

“ Annette and Lawrence. We have 
been arranging flowers for Our Lady.” 

“That’s well, Good-night !” 

He pulled the sash down with a 
bang; but Honora, smiling in the 
dark, still held her companions be- 
neath the window. It opened again 
with another bang. 

“ Children !” he called out. 

“ Yes, father !” . 

“God bless you! Good-night !” 

Again the sash came down, more 
gently this time, and the light and 
the kind heart went on climbing up 
the stairway. 

“He wouldn’t have slept well to- 
night if he had not said ‘God bless 
you!’ to us,” said Miss Pembroke. 
“ And I believe we shall sleep better 
for it, too, God bless him !” 
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They walked up the steep hillside 
from the lower part of the town to- 
ward South Avenue. Half-way up 
the hill, on a cross-street that led out 
toward the country, was the cottage 
in which Lawrence Gerald lived with 
his mother, his aunt, and Honora 
Pembroke. As they approached 
this road, Annette Ferrier’s heart 
fluttered. Lawrence had been very 
amiable that evening. He had 
praised her, had twice smiled very 
kindly, and had put her shawl over 
her shoulders before they came out, 
as though he were really afraid she 
might take cold. Perhaps he would 
leave Honora at home first, and then 
go up with her. 

What great good this would do 
her she could not have explained ; 
for seldom had she heard from him 
a word too tender to be spoken be- 
fore witnesses, Still, she wished it. 
He might say something kind, or lis- 
ten willingly to some word of affec- 
tion from her. At any rate, she 
would be a little longer in his com- 
‘pany. 

Miss Pembroke anticipated her 
wish, or had some other reason for 
making the proposal. “ Just go as far 
as the gate with me, and then you 
can escort Annette,” she said. “ You 
will not mind a few extra steps, An- 
nette ?” 

“Oh! come up with us,” the 
young man interposed hastily. “It 
is a beautiful night for walking, and 
I know you are not tired yet. You 
can bear twice the walking that An- 
nette can.” 

She hesitated a moment, then went 
on with them. His request dis- 
pleased her on more than one ac- 
count: she did not like his indiffer- 
ence to the company of his pro- 
mised wife, and she did not like his 
preference for being with herself. 
But his mother would be anxiously 
watching for him; and it would be 
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something if he could be lured in at 
an early hour after a quiet evening, 
Down in the black heart of the 
town, among the offices, was a cer. 
tain back room where the windows 
were not so closely curtained but 
those who watched outside could 
see a thread of light burning all 
night long. ‘To this room men went 
sometimes in the hope of mending 
their fortunes, or, after the demon 
of gambling had caught them fast, to 
taste of that fiery excitement which 
had now become to them a necessity, 
Honora more than suspected that 
Lawrence Gerald’s steps had some- 
times turned in there. A year or 
two before, in one of his 
moods, he had confessed it to her, 
with an almost boyish contrition, and 
had promised never to go agaii 
was his last confession of the 
but, she feared, not his last sin, 
what worth were the promises of 
a weak, tempted man who never 
sought earnestly the help of God 
strengthen his resolution? Of no 
more value than an anchor without 
a cable. needed to be 


Lawrence 
watched and cared f 
on with them. 

“J am so sorry to trouble you 
both,” Miss Ferrier exclaimed, in a 
voice trembling with anger and dis- 
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appointment. “I could have had 
John come for me, if I had thought.” 
She snatched her hand from the arm 
of her escort, and pulled her shawl 
about her with nervous twitches. 

“Tt would have been better to 
have had John,” Honora said; “for 
he could have gone home with me. 
I am the troublesome third, as it is. 
But then,” speaking lightly, “ if I am 
the last, Lawrence will be obliged to 
go in early.” 

With another twitch of her shaw), 
Annette took her escort’s arm again 
as abruptly as she had left it, and 
held it closely 
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Careless as the last words had 
sounded, she knew their meaning, 
for there had been something said on 
this subject before. She chose to 
take it defiantly now, and it comfort- 
ed her to do so. Others might 
blame and doubt him, but she would 
not. He seemed nearer to her in 
the light of her superior devotedness 
than to any one She would 
never fail him; and by-and-by he 
would know her worth. The glow 
of this fervent hope warmed the girl’s 
chilled heart, and gave her a sort of 
happiness. 

And so they reached the house, and, 
after a quiet good-night, separated. 

The walk back was passed in si- 
lence; and Miss Pembroke did not 
choose to lean on her companion’s 
arm; she wished to hold her dress 
out of the dust. 

The street they went through was 
one of those delightful old ones 
which a city sometimes leaves un- 
touched for a long time. Over- 
arching elms grew thickly on either 
side, and the houses were all de- 
tached. 

Midway up this street stood the 
cottage of the Geralds, with a garden 
in front and at the back, and a nar- 
row green at right and left. Three 
long windows in front, lighting the 
parlor, reached almost to the ground. 
The steep roof slanted to a veranda 
at each side, leaving but one upper 
window over the three—a wide win- 
dow with casements swinging back 
from the middle. The cottage was 
in the shape of a cross, and at one 
arm of it a lighted window shone out 
on the veranda, 

At sound of the gate-latch, the 
curtain was drawn aside a little, and 
a woman looked out an instant, then 
hastened to open the door. 

“Are we late, Mrs. Gerald ?” 
Honora asked, and stepped forward 
into the sitting-room. 
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“Oh! no, dear; I did not expect 
you any sooner.” 

Mrs. Gerald lingered in the door- 
way, looking back at her son as he 
stopped to leave his hat and over- 
coat in the entry, and only entered 
the sitting-room when she _ had 
caught a glimpse of his face as he 
came toward her. He was looking 
pleasant, she saw, and was content- 
ed with that. 

“Well, mother!” he said, and 
sank indolently into the arm-chair she 
pushed before the open fire for him. 
It was the only arm-chair in the 
room. 

She drew another chair forward, 
and seated herself beside him. Ho- 
nora, sitting on a low stool in the 
corner, with the firelight shining over 
her, told what they had been doing 
that afternoon and evening. The 
son listened, his eyes fixed on the 
fire; the mother listened, her eyes 
fixed on her son. 

Mrs. Gerald was an Irish lady of 
good descent, well educated, - and 
well mannered, and had seen. better 
days. We do not call them better 
days because in her girlhood and 
early married life this lady had been 
wealthy, but because she had been 
the happy daughter of excellent pa- 
rents, and the happy wife of a good 
man. All were gone now but this 
son; the husband dead for many a 
year, the daughters married and far 
away, the wealth melted from her 
like sunset gold from a cloud; but 
Lawrence was left, and he filled her 
heart. 

One could read this in her face as 
she watched him. It revealed the 
pride of the mother in that beautiful 
manhood which she had given to the 
world, and which was hers by an in- 
alienable right that no one could 
usurp; and it revealed, too, the entire 
self-forgetfulness of the woman who 
lives only in the life so dear to her. 
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The face showed more yet; for, 
hovering over this love and devotion 
as the mist of the coming storm sur- 
rounds the full moon, and rings its 
softened brightness with a tremulous 
halo, one could detect even in the 
mother’s smile the mist of a forebod- 
ing sadness. 

How/ ineffable and without hope is 
that sadness which is ever the com- 
panion of a too exclusive affection ! 

Honora Pembroke looked at the 
two, and pain and indignation, and 
the necessity for restraining any ex- 
pression of either, swelled in her 
heart, painted her cheeks a deep red, 
and lifted her lids with a fuller and 
more scornful gaze than those soft 
eyes were wont to give. Where was 
the courtesy which any man, not 
rudely insensible, should show to a 
lady ? Where the grateful tenderness 
that any child, not cruelly ungrateful, 
pays toa mother? This man could 
be gallant when he wished to make 
a favorable impression ; and she had 
heard him make very pretty, if very 
senseless, speeches about chivalry and 
ideal characters, as if he knew what 
they were. He had even, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, 
maintained for a long time an irre- 
proachable demeanor in her presence. 
She was learning a doubt and dis- 
trust of men, judging them by this 
one, of whom she knew most. Were 
they often as selfish and insensible as 
he was? Were they incapable of 
being affected by any enchantment 
except that which is lent by a de- 
lusive distance? Here beside him 
was an ideal affection, and he accept- 
ed it as he accepted air and sunshine— 
it was a matter of course. The mo- 
ther was in person one who might 
satisfy even such a fastidious taste as 
his; for though the face was thin and 
faded, and the hands marred by 
household labor, there were still the 
remains of what had once been a 
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striking beauty. Mrs. Gerald car- 
ried her tall form with undiminished 
stateliness, her coal-black hair had 
not a single thread of white among 
its thick tresses, and her deep-blue 
eyes had gained in tenderness what 
they had lost in fire. To use one of 
Miss Pembroke’s favorite expressions, 
it was not fitting that the son, after 
having passed a day without fatigue, 
should lounge at ease among cush- 
ions, while the mother, to whom 
every brought weariness, 
should sit beside him in a chair of 
penitential hardness. 

But even while she criticised him, 
he looked up from the fire, his face 
brightening with a sudden pleasant 
recollection. 

“QO mother! I had almost for- 
gotten,” he said, and began searching 
in his pockets for something. “ Nei- 
ther you nor Honora mentioned it; 
but I keep count, and I know that 
to-day your ladyship is five times ten 
years old.” 

He smiled with a boyish pleasure 
more beautiful than his beauty, and 
the little touch of self-satisfaction he 
betrayed was as far as possible from 
being disagreeable. He could not 
help knowing that he was about to 
give delight, and cover himself with 
honor in the eyes of these two wo- 
men. 

“Now, mother,” opening a tiny 
morocco case, “this is the first ring 
I ever. gave any woman. ‘The one 
I gave Annette was only a diamond 
of yours reset, and so no gift of 
mine. But this your good-for-no- 
thing son actually earned, and had 
made on purpose for you.” 

He drew from the case a broad 
gold ring that sparkled in the fire- 
light as if set with diamonds, and, 
taking the trembling hand his mo- 
ther had extended caressingly at his 
first words, slipped the circlet onto 
her finger. 


evening 


, 
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“Thad no stone put in it, because 
I want you to wear it all the time,” 
he said. “ Doesn’t it fit nicely ?” 

“My dear boy!” Mrs, Gerald ex- 
claimed, and could say no more ; for 
tears that she wished to restrain 
were choking her. 

A fiftieth birthday is not a joyful 
anniversary when there is no one 
but one’s self to remember that it 
has come. Just as the mother had 
given up hope, and was making to 
herself excuses for his not remem- 
bering it, her son showed that it 
had been long in his thought. The 
joy was as unexpected as it was 
sweet. 

When she said her prayers that 
night, Mrs. Gerald’s clasped hands 
pressed the dear gift close to her 
cheek; and no maiden saying her 
first prayer over her betrothal-ring 
ever felt a tenderer happiness or 
more impassioned gratitude. 

“Dear Lawrence! it was so nice 
of you!” whispered Honora, and 
cave him her hand as she wished 
him good-night. 

He threw himself back in the arm- 
chair again when he was left alone, 
and for a few minutes had a very 
pleasant sense of being happy and 
the cause of happiness. “ Who 
would think that so much fun could 
be got out of a quiet evening spent 
in tying May-flowers round a pole, 
and giving a gold birth-day ring to 
one’s mother ?” he mused. “ After all, 
the good people have the best of it, 
and we scape-graces are the ones to 
be pitied. if I were rich, I should 
be all right. If I had even half a 
chance, I would ask no more. But 
the poverty!” He glanced about 
the room, then looked gloomily into 
the fire again. 

Yes; poverty was there—that de- 
pressing poverty which speaks of de- 
cayed fortunes. The carpet, from 
which the brilliant velvet pile was 
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worn nearly off, the faded and mend- 
ed covers of the carved chair-frames, 
the few old-fashioned ornaments 
which had been retained when all 
that would sell weil had gone to the 
auction-room, each showed by the 
scrupulous care with which it had, 
been preserved a poverty that clung 
to the rags of prosperity in the past 
because it saw no near hope of pros- 
perity in the future. Miles of un- 
broken forest could be seen from the 
cupolas of Crichton ; yet in this room 
the very stick of wood that burned 
slowly on the andirons was an ex- 
travagance which Mrs. Gerald would 
not have allowed herself. 

“Yes; the good ones have the 
best of it,” the young man repeated, 
rousing himself. 

He drew the andirons out, and let 
the unconsumed stick down into the 
ashes, lighted a candle, and turned 
the gas off. Then, candle in hand, 
he stood musing a moment longer, 
the clear light shining over his face, 
and showing an almost childlike 
smile coming sweetly to his lips. 
“ After all,” he said softly, “I haven’t 
been a bad fellow to-night,’ and 
with that pleased smile still lingering 
on his face, went slowly out of the 
room. 

And so the stillness of night de- 
scended, and deep sleep brooded 
over the town as the lights went out. 

Crichton was a well-governed city : 
no rude broils disturbed its hours of 
darkness. Decency was in power 
there, and made itself obeyed. You 
might see a doctor’s buggy whirl by, 
like a ghost of a carriage, its light 
wheels faintly crunching the gravel; 
for only the business streets were 
paved. Now and then, on still 
nights, might be heard the grating of 
ropes, as some vessel sailed up to the 
wharf after a long ocean voyage. 
Perhaps a woman in one of the 
houses on the hill above would heat 
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that sound through her dream, and 
start up to listen, fancying that, in the 
word of command the soft breeze 
bore to her casement, she could de- 
tect a familiar voice long unheard 
and anxiously waited for. Perhaps 
the sailor, whose swift keel had shot 
like an arrow past the heavy junk of 
Chinese waters, and scattered, as it 
approached the shore, clear reflec- 
tions of tufted palms and dusky na- 
tives—perhaps he looked eagerly up 
the hill to that spot which his eyes 
could find without aid of chart or 
compass, and saw suddenly twinkle 
out the lamp in the window of his 
home. 

But except for such soft sounds 
and shadowy idyls, Crichton was at 
night as still as sleep itself. 

The Crichtonians had a pleasant 
saying that their city was built by a 
woman, and the best compliment we 
can pay them is that they made this 
saying proudly, and kept in honored 
remembrance the hand of the gentle 
architect. But not so much in brick 
and stone was it acknowledged, 
though they owed to her their first 
ideas of correct and symmetrical 
building: in their society, high and 
low, in many of their pretty cus- 
toms, in their tastes, in their freedom 
from bigotry of opinions, even in 
their government, they felt her influ- 
ence. 

While the city lies sleeping under 
the stars, strong, adult, and beautiful, 
full of ambitious dreams, full, too, of 
kind and generous feeling, let us go 
back to the time when, an infant 
town, it began to use its powers, and 
stammer brokenly the alphabet of 
civilization. 

Hush, fair city, all thy many thou- 
sands, while the angels watch above 
thee! and, sweeter marvel yet! while 
the dear Lord waits unsleeping in 
thy midst, where that solitary taper 
burns. Sleep in peace, “ poor exiled 
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children of Eve,” and be grateful at 
least in dreams. : 

Not very long ago, this place was 
a wild forest, with a rudé little settle- 
ment hewn out of it on the river’s 
banks. It was shut in from the 
world, though the world was not far 
distant. But the river was broad and 
deep, the ocean only ten miles away, 
and within a few miles were large 
and growing cities. Soon the sound 
of the axe and the saw were heard, 
and little craft, sloops and schooners, 
floated down the Saranac laden with 
lumber till the water rippled close to 
the rails, The story of her growth 
in this regard is the story of a thou- 
sand other towns. The vessels grew 
larger, their voyages longer, more 
houses were built, some men became 
comparatively wealthy and gave em- 
ployment to others, while the majori- 
ty kept the level of the employed. 
Social distinctions began to show 
themselves, detestable ones for the 
most part, since there was no social 
cultivation. Indeed, this poor settle- 
ment was in a fair way to become 
the most odious of towns. ‘The two 
meeting-houses began to be called 
churches by the aspiring ; the lea: 
woman of the town ventured to call 
her help a servant (on which the 
indignant “help” immediately de- 
serted her); and the first piano ap- 
peared. But let us mention this 
piano with respect, for it was the 
pioneer of harmony. 

When Crichton had about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, a stranger came 
there one day, as a passenger on 
board a bark returning from a diis- 
tant city. This bark was the chief 
vessel, and was owned by the three 
chief men of Crichton. It had gone 
away laden with laths, and it brought 
back tea, coffee, sugar, and other 
foreign groceries; and, more than 
all, it brought Mr. Seth Carpenter. 
He was not, apparently, a very re- 
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markable man in any way, except as 
all strangers were remarkable in this 
young town. He was_plain-look- 
ing, rather freckled, and had a pair 
of small and very bright eyes which 
he almost closed, in a near-sighted 
way, when he wished to see well. 
Behind those eyes was a good deal 
of will and wit, and the will to put 
the wit into immediate practice. 
Moreover, he knew how to hold his 
tongue very cleverly, and baffle the 
curious without offending them. 
Nothing but his name transpired. 
He might be a mountebank, a de- 
tective, a king’s son—how 
these people to know? 

In fact, he was nothing more mys- 
terious than a respectable young 
man twenty-five years of age, who, 
having his fortune to make, had 
thought best to leave his prim, sober, 
native town, where nothing was be- 
ing done, and where the people were 
mummies, and seek what, in modern 
parlance, is called a “live” place. 
In his pockets he had nothing but 
his hands; in his valise was a single 
change of linen. 

The very morning of his arrival at 
Crichton, Mr. Seth Carpenter went 
to the highest hill-top, and from it 
viewed the town, the river, and the 
receding forests. He then strolled 
down to the river, and looked 
through the mills, and from there 
sauntered to the ship-yard, where he 
found a ship on the stocks, almost 
ready to be launched. He walked 
round the yard, whistling softly, with 
an air of critical indifference. He 
paused near two other men who were 
viewing the ship, and, since their con- 
ference was not private, listened to it. 

One of these men, a sailor, rather 
thought he might make up his mind 
to buy that ship. Did his compa- 
nion know what was likely to be asked 
for it? The other reckoned, and 
calculated, and guessed, and expect- 
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ed, and finally owned that he did not 
know. 

Mr. Carpenter, his eyes winking 
fast with the sparks that came into 
them, and his fingers working nerv- 
ously, walked out of the yard, and 
found the owner of the ship, and, 
still with nothing in his pockets but 
his hands, made his bargain with all 
the coolness of a millionaire. Before 
sunset, the ship was nominally his; 
and, before sunrise, it had changed 
owners again, and the young adven- 
turer had made five hundred dollars 
by the bargain. 

“T will yet rule the town!” he 
said exultingly, when he found him- 
self alone; and he kept his word. 
Everything prospered with him, and 
in a short time even rivalry ceased. 
Men who had been proud to add 
dollar to dollar shrank and bowed 
before this man who added thou- 
sand to unit. Half the men in 
town, after ten years, were in his em- 
ployment, and business prospered 
as he prospered. In another ten 
years, Crichton was a city, with all 
barriers down between her and the 
great world; but a raw, unkempt 
city; jealous, superficially educated, 
quarrelsome, pretentious, and rapidly 
crystallizing into that mould. Only 
a person of supreme position and 
character could now change it. . Mr. 
Carpenter had the position, but not 
the character. He thought only of 
money-making, and of the excite- 
ment of enterprise and power; the 
rest he viewed with a pleasant indif- 
ference not without contempt. At 
forty-five he was still a bachelor. 

We have mentioned the first piano 
with respect, because others followed 
in its train, rendering a music-teacher 
necessary; so that, after a succession 
of tyros, Miss Agnes Weston came, 
bringing the very spirit of harmony 
with her into the town she was to 
conquer. 
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She did not come as a conqueror, 
however ; nor probably did she anti- 
cipate the part she was to play any 
more than the Crichtonians did. 
She came to earn her bread, and, 
while doing so, was anything but 
popular. Nothing but her brilliant 
musical abilities, and the fact that 
she had been educated at Leipsic, 
saved her from utter failure. People 
did not fancy this self-possessed, un- 
pretending young person, who could 
sometimes show such a _ haughty 
front to the presuming, and who was, 
moreover, so frightfully dark and sal- 
low. They did not understand her, 
amd preferred to leave her very much 
to herself. 

One person only found her not a 
puzzle. To Mr. Carpenter she was 
simply a refined woman among un- 
congenial associates; becoming dis- 
contented and unhappy there, too, 
before many months had passed. 
He did not choose that she should 
goaway. He had become pleasant- 
ly accustomed to seeing her, had 
sometimes met her on her long walks 
out of town; and once, when he had 
politely offered to drive her home— 
an offer which any other lady in 
Crichton would have accepted beam- 
ingly, without the preliminary of an 
introduction—had been refreshed by 
receiving a cold refusal, and a sur- 
prised stare from a pair of large black 
eyes. The great man, surfeited 
with smiles and flatteries, was im- 
mensely pleased by this supercilious- 
ness. 

But though strangely disturbed at 
the prospect of Miss Weston’s leay- 
ing, he hesitated to speak the word 
which might detain her. A bachelor 
of forty-five does not readily deter- 
mine on making a sensible marriage ; 
it usually needs some great folly to 
spur him on to a change so long 
deferred. He had, moreover, two 
other reasons for delaying: he want- 
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ed a charming wife, and was in 
doubt whether even his power could 
transform this lady into his ideal: 
the other reason had blue eyes, and 
a dimple in its chin, and was 
silly reason. 

But no one who knew this 
man would expect him to remain 
long in doubt on any subject. With- 
in a month from the day he first 
entértained the thought of running 
such a risk, Crichton was electrified 
by the announcement that Mr. Car- 
penter was soon to be married to 
Miss Weston; and, before they had 
recovered from their first astonish- 
ment, the marriage had taken place, 
and the quiet, dark-faced music— 
teacher was established as mistress 
of an imposing mansion on North 
Avenue, 

It was now Mr. Carpenter’s turn 
to be astonished, and he was en- 
chanted as well. Never had he 
pictured to himself a woman so 
charming as this grub, now become 
a butterfly, proved herself; and never 
had he imagined that even his wife 
could obtain so beautiful a suprema- 
cy as she gradually established and 
never lost. She was born to rule, 
and seldom had such power been 
placed in any woman’s hands. Mr. 
Carpenter was the first of her vassals. 
With a refined and noble arrogance, 
she esteemed him as the first man in 
the world, because he had been the 
first to appreciate and exalt her. 
For this she gave him a faithful, if 
condescending, affection, and quoted 
his wishes and opinions so constantly 
that one might have thought they 
were her only guides. So thorough 
was her tact and her courtesy to- 
ward her husband he scarcely guess- 
ed his own inferiority, and never 
dreamed that she was aware of it. 

She grew beautiful, too, as well as 
amiable. Now that the drudgery 
of toil was lifted from her, and her 
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cramped talents had room for full and 
exhilarating play, the swarthy skin 
cleared, showing a peach-like bloom, 
the fine teeth lit a frequent smile, and 
the deep voice lost its dull cadence, 
and took a musical, ringing sound. 

Mrs. Carpenter used her power 
well, Crichton was as clay in her 
hands, and she moulded it after 
a noble model. What arrogance 
could never have done was 4c- 
complished by tact and sweetness, 
Her forming touch was strong and 
steady, but it was smooth, and no- 
thing escaped it. Thoroughly woman- 
ly, speaking by her husband’s mouth 
when she deemed it not fitting that 
her proper voice should be heard, 
she could influence in matters where 
women do not usually care to inter- 
fere. She thought nothing out of her 
province which concerned the pros- 
perity of the town she honored with 
her presence, and she inspired others 
with her own enthusiasm. That 
streets should be wide and well kept, 
that public buildings should be arch- 
itecturally symmetrical, that neat 
cottages for the poor, replacing their 
miserable huts, should start up 
sudden as daisies along some quiet 
road—these objects all interested her, 
though she worked for them indi- 
rectly. 

But in social life she ruled openly ; 
and there her good sense and good 
heart, her gentle gaiety and entire 
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uprightness, became the mould of 
form. Ill-nature went out of fashion, 
and, in the absence of charity, self- 
control became a necessity. When 
people of opposite creeds met at her 
house, their feuds had to be laid aside 
for the time; and, once two foes 
have smiled in each other’s faces, the 
frown is not so easy to recall. 

Gradually the change which had 
been imposed .outwardly became a 
real one; and, when Mrs. Carpenter 
died, full of years and of honors, her 
spirit continued to animate the place, 
in its opinions and actions, at least, if 
some fairer grace of heart and princi- 
ple were wanting. She died as she had 
lived, out of the church; though the 
church had ever found her a friend, 
bountiful and tenderly protecting. 
Of its doctrines and authority she 
seemed never to have thought; but 
the copy of the Sistine Madonna in 
her drawing-room had always a vase 
of fresh flowers before it. 

She left no children. A_ niece 
whom she had adopted married in 
Crichton, and had one descendant, a 
grand-daughter, living there. This 
grand-daughter was Honora Pem- 
broke. 

Wake again, Crichton, for morn- 
ing is come. Long rays of golden 
light are shooting out of the east; 
and down the hillside, in the church 
of S. John, Father Chevreuse is say- 
ing, Sursum Corda ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CONCLUDED, 


CHARLES had a dangerous enemy 
in the person of the Duchesse d’Es- 
tampes. She was furious at his being 
allowed to enter France at all, and 
still more at his leaving it without 
paying such a ransom as his host 
might easily have enforced; but to 
all her arguments and blandishments 
Francis was nobly inexorable; he re- 
mained true, in this instance at least, 
to the instincts of his better nature 
and the promptings of knightly honor. 
He could not, however, resist saying 
to Charles, when presenting the du- 
chess to him: “ Here is a lady who 
advises me to undo at Paris the work 
done at Madrid.” To which the em- 
peror replied coldly: “If the advice 
be good, you ought to followit.” The 
story goes—a most improbable one, 
considering the position occupied by 
the Duchesse d’Estampes, whose jew- 
els were worthy of a queen of France 
that at supper that same evening, 
when, according to the compliment- 
ary custom of the times, she presented 
Charles with the urn of perfumed 
water to rinse his hands, he dropped 
a diamond ring at her feet, and, on 
her picking it up and handing it to 
him, replied: “ Keep it, madame; it 
could not be in fitter hands.” Whether 
Charles bribed the de//e savante with 
a diamond or any other device, it 
is certain that, before he left, they 
had become very good friends, and 
she had quite adopted the king’s more 
generous view of the case. 

At the close of 1546, Francis fell 
ill, and was supposed to be dying, 
The courtiers, true to the traditions 
of their race, immediately fled from 
Fontainebleau to greet the Dauphin, 
who was at Amboise. Francis was 


conscious enough to notice their dis- 
appearance, and to divine the cause 
of it. It stung him to the quick, and 
roused him to make a desperate effort 
to'disappoint them. He rallied, and 
announced his intention of following 
the procession of Corpus Christi next 
day. The doctors remonstrated 
in vain; nothing could shake 
king’s determination. He dressed 
himself in his robes of state, had his 
pale cheeks brightened with rougé, 
and thus, under a mask of returning 
health, appeared in the midst of his 
astonished court, and held the canopy 
during the procession. But the cere- 
mony was no sooner over than he fell 
exhausted into the arms of his at- 
tendants, and was carried back to 
bed. He remained for some time 
unconscious ; on recovering his senses, 
his first exclamation was, “ Well, at 
any rate, I will give them one more 
fright!” Four months after this 
childish piece of bravado, he died at 
the Chateau of Rambouillet. 

The forest of Fontainebleau was 
infested during his reign with a quan- 
tity of noxious vermin — serpents 
eighteen feet in length, which did 
great damage, and filled the inhabi- 
tants with terror. One of these snakes, 
by his. depredations on man and 
beast, earned the reputation for him- 
self of a sort of mythological dragon. 
Some bold men had undertaken to 
combat him, but all had perished in 
the attempt. Francis declared at last 
that he would fight and kill the dra- 
gon himself. He equipped himself 
accordingly in a suit of armor covered 
all over with long blades as sharp as 
razors, and, thus armed, sallied forth 
to the perilous duel, The serpent 


, but 
the 
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coiled itself round the glistening 
blades, and, in clasping his victim, 
cut himself to pieces. ‘This fantastic 
exploit of Francis was magnified by 
the adulation of his courtiers into a 
deed of supernatural prowess. 

The death of Francis was the signal 
for the downfall of the Duchesse 
d’Estampes, who retreated like a de- 
throned sovereign before the now 
transcendent star of Diana of Poi- 
tiers. Diana’s frailty was unredeemed 
by the intellectual gifts and native 
kindliness that distinguished her ri- 
val. There is no counterpart even 
in French history to the sway exer- 
cised by this Dalila over Henri II. 
Madame Du Barry’s is the nearest 
approach to it, but even that falls far 
short of the precedent. Diana not 
only ruled the king and the kingdom, 
but openly usurped the honors, pre- 
rogatives, and official state of a legiti- 
mate queen. Her cipher, interlaced 
with Henri’s, was carved and embla- 
zoned on all the public monuments ; 
not a door or gallery of Fontainebleau, 
aptly nicknamed by the people “the 
Temple of Diana,” that was not sur- 
mounted by the monogram H. D. 
It was to be seen in the stained glass 
windows of the chapel, as well as on 
the plate served on the royal table 
under the eyes of f Catherine de Me- 
dicis, Diana appropriated the crown 
jewels, and appeared at all the public 
ceremonies decked in the hitherto 
sacred regalia of the queens of 
France. Catherine looked on and 
was silent—she could wait; her hour 
would come. It came sooner than 
either she or Diana anticipated. The 
king fell ll mortally wounded in a tour- 
nament given to celebrate the nup- 
tials of his daughter, the Princesse 
Elizabeth, with the King of Spain 
(1559). He was carried to the near- 
est shelter ; Catherine flew to his side, 
and gave orders that no one should 
be allow ed to approach him; at this 
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crisis, at least, the wife should be 
supreme, Diana soon presented her- 
self at the door, but the guard refused 
her admittance; the queen had for- 
bidden it. “ And who dares to give 
me orders ?” demanded Diana, with 
flashing eyes; “ if the king breathes, I 
have no master yet.” Soon he had 
ceased to breathe, and Diana, without 
further args bowed to the queen’s 
command, which bade her “ restore 
the crown jewels, and retire forthwith 
to her Chateau d’Anet.” 

Her beauty was marvellous, and 
lasted in all its bloom long after the 
meridian of life was past. Brantéme 
describes her at the age of sixty-five 
as “still beautiful as a girl.” The 
death of Henri II. was the signal for 
Catherine de Medicis’ real queen- 
hood. Her reign lasted over thirty 
years, and may be justly styled, in the 
most comprehensive sense of the word, 
a reign of terror for the nation. Her 
first business was to create discord in 
the family as a prelude to civil war 
in the state. She imported into 
France, with the enlightened love of 
the arts imbibed at the court of the 
Medicis, their crafty Italian policy; 
a system of cabal and intrigue which 
worked well enough in the narrow 
compass of petty states, but was 
fruitful of the most disastrous results 
in a large kingdom where government 
can only be carried on successfully by 
well-organized institutions and strong 
and wise laws justly administered. 
Catherine was born with a genius for 
intrigue; her love for conspiracy 
amounted to a mania. The faculty 
of dissembling, with which nature had 
so pre-eminently endowed her, did 
her good service in the first years of 
her residence at Fontainebleau. It 
required all the tact of an accom- 
plished dissembler to steer between 
the rival powers of the Duchesse 
d’Estampes and Diana of Poitiers—a 
feat which the wily pupil of the Me- 
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dicis achieved with singular success. 
To the last day of their reign and 
her own thraldom, she contrived to 
remain friendly with both. Cathe- 
rine’s ambition was unbounded, and 
drove her to excesses of wickedness 
that have few parallels in modern 
history. She systematically labored 
to corrupt the minds and hearts of 
her children, and to sow dissensions 
amongst them, so as to draw the 
power that should have been theirs 
into herown hands. Jealousy of one 
son, Francis II., drove her to espouse 
the cause of the Huguenots for a 
time ; and, when his death placed the 
sceptre in the hands of his brother 
Charles [X., she veered round, and 
persecuted her quondam rotégés 
with cold cynicism and ferocity. Five 
civil wars can be traced home to the 
dark intrigues of this unnatural mo- 
ther—a woman who never took a 


straight road when she could find a 
crooked one, who regarded human 
beings as an apparatus composed of 


an infinite variety of tools to be used 
one set against another as the special 
nature of her work demanded. ‘The 
massacre of S. Bartholomew was but 
another manifestation of the same 
spirit which had led her to stir up the 
Huguenots to revolt when she thought 
their rebellion would serve her aims. 
This sanguinary despot had most of 
the foibles of a woman, combined 
with the fiercer passions of a man, 
Her frivolity and extravagance knew 
no bounds; and when her ministers 
ventured to hint to her that the lavish 
prodigality of her expenditure was 
exasperating the people, and might 
lead to trouble, she shrugged her 
shoulders, and replied, with. serene 
simplicity: ‘Good heavens! one 
must live.” The sweet, pathetic face 
of Marie Stuart appears for a mo- 
ment at Fontainebleau in the earlier 
days of Catherine’s rule—a bright 
meteor flashing on a troubled sky; 
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poor Marie, whose sky was gathering 
up the storm that was to break at no 
distant day over her young life, and 
beat it some twenty years with a fury 
that was only to be silenced by the 
great tranquillizer— death, Fierce 
and long-raging were the storms that 
swept over Fontainebleau through 
the same darkling years. Henri de 
Navarre bears down on it like a 
whirlwind, and forces the queen, with 
her son Charles IX., to fly before 
him and his Huguenots to Melun, 
They have not taken breath at Melun 
when the Duc de Guise meets them 
like a contrary wind, and blows them 
back to Paris. Soon follows the night 
of S. Bartholomew, that blackest of 
black nights, under whose pall, as it 
has been pithily put by a modern 
Frenchman, “a few scoundrels killed 
a few scoundrels.” Its gloom was 
still hanging over the city when ( 
rine and the king were bowling al 
the road to Fontainebleau—he 
dering, a Macbeth terrified at 
share in the ghastly deed; she tr- 
umphant, unappalled by ghost or 
conscience, her sharp, elastic mind 
busy on the next step to be taken. 
How was she to undo the one awk- 
ward consequence of her triumph— 
the remorse and mistrust of this faint- 
hearted son? A hundred and fifty 
maids, miscalled of honor, were re- 
cruited from the beauty of France, 
and brought to Fontainebleau to aid 
in the task of soothing the king’s 
scruples and mending the queen’s 
nets. But her hold upon Charles 
was loosened, and not all the charins 
of all the houris of Mahomet’s 
paradise would lure it to her grasp 
again. Catherine, however, could 
accommodate herself to the decrees 
of fortune, and turn even her own 
blunders to account. Charles, obdu- 
rately sullen, refused to revoke the 
edict of the pacification of Amboise, 
thus quenching for once, instead of 
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the smouldering flames of 
Catherine smiled bland 
her blighted schemts, 
in- 
war-dogs, she 
had been al llowed to let 
She received the issadors in re- 
gal state, and laid herself out to capti- 
' ll men by her smiles and honeyed 
feuds and jealousies were 


lighting, 
civil war. 
approval on 
and was full of satisfaction, as if, 
stead of chaining the 
them loose. 
amba 


eep with soft music of de- 
S heads of ¢ a the fac 
V1 is, turned in the « 
till they iddy, carousing, 


embracing, and pledgin 


ns 
1OnS, 


j 
1 


ance 


and 


10ther 


were g 
g 

in loving cups, while thei 

were cutting each other’s throats hard 

by; fireworks sent rockets blazing to 

h white, 
creen; and Fontainebleau 

» more a palace of Armida, 

ibian ream, men 

2 and drank, and were inebriated. 

A dark and agitated scene 1s that 
which France presents. at the close of 

‘atherine’s reign. We turn from it 

with relief to see Henri de Navé 

enter his “ good city” of Paris, After 

of Vervins, which — an 

e, and 


llowed Europe to breathe once more, 


sky—merry rockets, red, 
Vas 
an 


night’s d where 


irre 


gay Béarnais came to enjoy his 
ro ll conquest at Fontain ebleau. 
Sully, the true and tru 
with him, 
in his 


friend, goes 
supreme, though not alone, 


influence with the soft-hearted 


sty 


d’Estrée con- 
field him; but, to 
Henri’s honor be it said, she is de- 
Gabrielle had, in a weak 
extracted from the king a 
that he would make her 
po - France—a promise which, 
as a matter of course, he immediately 
confided to Sully. The minister burst 
out into indignant protest, and out- 
swore the Béarnese hi the 
vehemence They 
parted, as usual, in a rage, and, 

usual, Henri soon calmed down, and 
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Gabrielle 


monarch, 
tests the with 
feated. 
moment, 
promise 


nself in 
of his indignation. 
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declared that Sully was right. When 
Gabrielle recurred to the promise, 
he told her the result of his conversa- 
tion with “ my friend Rasny.” The 
lady flew into a tantrum, called 
Rosny hard names, and wound up 
by insisting that “ that valet” 
be dismissed from the The 
insolent appellation, coming from 
such a quarter, roused the king to a 
sense of his own disgraceful weak- 


should 
court. 


1 


‘* Ventre S. Gris, madame,” he 


ness. 
cried, “ if I must needs dismiss either, 
it shall be you a thousand 
rather than my faithful 
friend without whom 
live!” Gabrielle saw 


times 
Rosny—my 

I could not 
that she had 
for Henri, if 
he had the faults of a man, was no 
emasculated puppet, like so many of 
his predecessors, to be bound hand 
and foot by a Dalila; he had still the 
spirit of a king. Gabrielle fell at his 
i, and | begge 1 his pardon, and 
Shortly after this inci- 

on her account 
were put an end to by her death. 
Henr’s grief for a time was so violent 
as almost to deprive him of his rea- 
son. 


overstepped the mark; 


fears 


But his fickle heart soon found 
consolation in a allegiance. 
Mile. d’Entra; the next to 
captivate it. For this fair siren, Henri 
vent so far as to draw out a written 


promise of 


new 


ones was 


Bef fore, how- 
into the 


of course, 


marriage. 
ever, giving the document 
hands of the fair lady, 
showed it to Sully, 
Sully, who was 
confidants, but 


he, 

the dauntless 
the most discreet of 
the most unmanage- 
able of accomplices. ‘This time he 
was too deeply -d for anger; he 
did not bully the king, but coolly read 
the paper twice over, and then, tearing 
it Ueliberately into four fragments, he 
flung it into the “ Farblen, 
Rosny, you mad!” cried the 
king. ‘ Would to God, sire, I were 
the only madman in France!’ 
plied Rosny. 


move 


fire. 


are 


re- 
Henri turned on his 
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heel, and there was no more said 
about that marriage. He married 
finally Marie de Medicis. She gave 
birth to the Dauphin Louis XIII. 
at Fontainebleau. joy was 
He his wife 
the sasion of the 
mye a Monceau with its beau- 
had 


ibrielle 


Henri’s 
unbounded. made 
a present on oc¢ 
— which 

to Ga 
edicis was blest 
health —a 
comments 
letter to 
of the 


he says, “ dress- 


( 
tif 
formerly been a gif 
d’Estrée. Marie de \ 
with wonderfully robust 

fact which her husband 
upon rather quaintly in a 
the bi 
r wife,” 





fF 
t 
{ 
A 





Sully ten days after rth 


Dauphin. “ My 
hair. an 


es her own hair, and talks already of 





up; my friend, she has a 
robust constitut 1? Sad 
pity that anything should spoil the 


attractive 


Henri £¥,," 


ngs before us in the long 


beauty of I 
trait as it h 


S por- 





gallery of royal sitters at Fontaine- 
] .s a ce Sh we 

bleau; but, alas! there it is, the black 
blot on the bright disk, the treach- 


ous tality perpetra- 
od j “ his name toward an old com- 
anion and brother-in-arms. ‘There 
is abundant proof that the arrest of 
Maréchal de Biron and his death 
repugnant and painful to the 
king, a und that for s 


combated 


vere 
yme days he 
both by every means in 
stooping to tears and 
with Biron, and 
in - behalf 
mn mini sters ; < and that it 
was neclage after all his efforts had 
failed to convince the latter, or to 
wring fi Biron’s stubborn pride 
the co nfes } 


ed him, t 


his power, g pas- 
sionate 


pleading 


with his « 


entreaty 


] +] 
eioquent l 





ion which could have 
it _Henri’s sig 


sav- 


snature was 
obtained for the death-warrant. This 

Beet ae - .. 
no doubt absolves him from the 


odium of a cold-blooded, 
ted act of 


pren 1edita- 
engeance ; but it is a poor 
to sa t he only consent- 
ed to invite his S “old brother-in-arms 
to Fontainebleau, and let him be a 


rested in a dark corridor at nightfall, 


apol Osy 
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and taken to prison, and eventuall 
put to death, because he was eee 
ruled and circumvented | 

Marie 


ribly robust constitu ti yn.” 





dy the iron 
will of his wife with the “ t 
The gardens of 
full of delicate and 
»f Henri de Navarre in which R 


Sehains bleau ; 




















CO 
{ ‘ 
be wii 
had been some time ou é 
him, was staggered; he examin 
deed of acc , and adm 
that the circumstances looked ba 
The minister was in Paris workin 
away for his m r as hard as y 
galley-sl at the ; val. He 
sent for him. W arrived, t 
king was on the surrounde 
by the court; he greeted his fri 
with a gracious formality fore 
the habitual free and easy 1 
of their intercourse. Sully was pain- 


tlie 


“p= 
ed and my 














was equally intolerable to | 
Henri cailed him asi pres 
= Bria! walked up and down 
alley in sight of the terr but « 
iy ear-sh¢ “The g pulled out 
the deed of accusation, and handed 
it to his friend. Rosny cast his eye 
contemptuously over tl r, and 
in a few words s con- 
wind that 
been the dupe of S, 
ulousy, and br out 
self-1 yach at hav 


about 
kiss it; but 


it, 
king 





is ] 
caught him in his arms, 
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claiming: “Take care, Rosny! 
Those fellows yonder will fancy I am 
forgiving you.” 

The visit of the Spa 
dor to Fontainebleau led to the con- 
struction of the large and handsome 
Chapel of the Trinity, After going 
all over the interminable galleries 

halls of the vast edifice, they 
» the chapel. It very 
, but quite out of keeping with 


nish ambassa- 


was 


space and splendor of the rest of 
» building. Don Pedro’s minister 
he irreverence 

with the 
exclaimed, 
ow walls of 
sanctuary: “ Your 


contrast, and, 
mpt a Spaniard, 
looking round at the narr 

little 
would be 
lodged in it as 


pleased 


house 
perfect, sire, if God were 
the king.’ 
with the 
sp ken rebuke, and at once set abou 
a temple 
divine worship. 


as well 


aenri Was 


out- 


worthier of the 


U uild 


His ungovernable pas the 
cause of alter- 
imself and Sully, 
master’s love for 
unlike him, knew 


passion for 
hase was 
cation 
who 


a frequent 
between h 
shared his 


“Kart wt 
e sport, but, 


to stop in the indulgence of 


| 
‘he title of Grand Veneur ,;* 
1 to-the office of ma 
yal hounds, 
time, and takes its 


tom which made 


at- 
ster of the 
from Henri’s 
rise from a ee 
appearance in 
forest in the hape of a man 
arger than life, dressed in black, and 
ided by a pack of hounds, 
ind who vanished as soon as the 
spectator tried to approach him. 
Sully had long lau 
of this spec 
meet the king, he can 
himself with the evand venei 
owned to the fact, but was still sce 
ical, though unable in any way 
explain away the mysterious appari- 
tion, which he took great | 


surroul 


shed at the story 


tre, but, once 


yains to do 


* Master of the Hounds, 


Louis XIII. resided much at Fon- 
tainebleau, and continued the work 
of embellishment, which needed little 
now to make it perfect. Anne of 
Austria enriched the new chapel 
with many valuable paintings. For 
a period, Richelieu is the presiding 
genius of the grand old palace, 
Then he passes away, and makes room 
for Mazarin, who received here Hen- 
rietta of England with a splendor 
becoming her doub le majesty of mis- 
fortune and royalty 

The first time that Louis XIV. 
honored the palace with his pre- 
sence was on the occasion of signing 
the marriage contract between La- 
dislas of Poland “and Marie de Gon- 
zagne (1645) ; the marriage itself wa 
ut the Palais Roy al, 

Christina of Sweden furnishes one 
of the most thrilling chapters in the 
history of Fontainebleau. This eccen- 
tric woman, whose ambition it was to 
entwine the laurels of Sappho with 
the jewels of her crown, gave up the 
throne of Sweden to wander about 
the world like an Arab. ‘That sort 
of eccentricity being rarer in those 
days than in our own, it passed for 
genius, wisdom, anything the owner 
chose to call it. Christina gained 
the reputation of possessing extraor- 
dinary erudition, and a mind gifted 
with the powers of a man, as well as 

adorned with the graces of an ac- 
complished woman. Anne of Aus- 
tria was filled with admiration for 
the queen who cast away a crown to 
go in pursuit of science and philoso- 
phy; and, when Christina announced 
her intention of visiting France, the 
regent made preparations to receive 
her which surpassed anything that 
Fontainebleau: had witnessed since 
the reception of Charles V. by 
Francis I. Christina made her entry 
on horseback, surrounded by a guard 
of honor composed of the highest 
nobles of the kingdom, all magnifi- 


celebrated a 
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cently attired, and followed by a 
cortége of noble dames, some riding 
on horses caparisoned in housings of 
cloth of gold and silver, others drawn 
in chariots of state. The fé/es given 
for the royal Sappho’s entertainment 
vere on a scale equal to the splen- 
dor of this reception. She showed 
her sense of Anne of Austria’s appre- 
ciation of her superior merits by 
making herself very agreeable to her ; 
but she earned the dislike of the 
young king by ridiculing openly his 
boyish love for Marie Mancini, and 
pointing an epigram at the fair Ita- 
lian. Lo, when, on her return from 
Italy, she intimated her intention of 
again coming to France, Louis sent 
word that he placed the Palace of 
Fontainebleau at 
begged she would not show herself 
in Paris, During this second visit, 
Christina committed the crime which 
has so irretrievably damned her 
memory. Monaldeschi, who had 
been her pampered favorite for 
years, rightly or wrongly incurred 
her displeasure. Christina determin- 
ed that he should die, and did not 
pause to consider that it was adding 
a darker hue to her crime to perpe- 
trate it under the roof of a brother 
king. The suited her ven- 
geance—that enough. ‘The 
whole thing was planned with a bu- 
siness-like coolness worthy of Louis 
XI. in his best days. ‘The queen or- 
dered her victim to be taken to the 
galerie des cerfs, and herself gave the 
most minute instructions as to how 
he was to be killed, and by whom: 
he was not to be despatched by one 
or even a few successive blows, but 
struck a great many times and at 
short intervals, in hopes of extracting 
certain avowals from him. Christina 
then retired to an adjoining room, 
and remained in animated conversa- 
tion with her entourage while the hor- 
' rible tragedy was going on close by. 


1er disposal, but 


hour 


was 


Occasionally she sent in to ask ij 
Monaldeschi were dead; when the 
answer again and again came back 
that he was still struggling, she ex- 
pressed first surprise, and then im- 
patience, and at last, unable to bro 

the delay, she rose and opened the 
door of the gallery; 

on beholding her, stretched out h 
arms in an attitude of supplicatio: 
but the queen exclaimed shar 
“What! thou art not yet dea 

Saal 


and, walking up to 


‘ alee 
Monaldescl 


g where 
writhing on 

him on the face ‘ 
says Voltaire, “ which had loaded hi 
with benefits.” l 

cried out for a priest to help him to 
die, and this last grace had 1 
Christina stood by till | 
victim was dead, and 


Monaldeschi 


granted, 
then qui 
paid the assassins, and went ba 


The news of 


her conversation. 


bominable 
i 


deed of blood travell 


quickly to Paris; as soon as M 
heard it, he sent her a perempt 
leave F 


forthwith, adding th 


order to ontaineb 
France 
King of France harbored no as 

as his guests; to which Christi 
turned the contemptuous reply 


“she was queen wherever she 


from the 
of France, and was accountable 


and took no orders 


her acts neither to him nor any 
else.” It is curious to observe 
little horror seems to have been pro- 
duced-in the public mind by this ex- 
ecrable murder, committed under « 
cumstances which rendered it tenfold 
more revolting; the ladies and cour- 
tiers of the time make no more than 
a passing mention of it in their let- 
ters, and, in speaking of Christina, re- 
serve their sharpest criticism for h 
style of dressing her hair and her man- 
ner of dancing, which they condemn 
as “fantastic and awkward.” ‘Two 
years after this event, we find Chi 
tina abjectly begging for an invita- 
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tion to the carnival ballet in which 
Louis XIV. was to dance! The fact 
of the invitation being granted is 
perhaps as significant as that of its 
| asked for. It was accompa- 
nied, however, with the condition that 
the 
remain in Paris the three days tha 


the 
LHe 


Queen of Sweden should only 
ballet lasted; this she agreed to, 
ind Mazarin’s apartments at the 
Louvre were placed at her disposal. 
Louis XIV. restored Catherine de 
edicis’ pavilion at Fontainebleau, 
lled the Fevillon des Poéles,* for 
Mary of Modena, and fitted it up in 
a style of elegance and splendor befit- 
rrather a royal bride of France that 
his grace- 


led queen. But all 
1 
D 


allantry to the beautiful exile, 


sions of brotherly love 


to disturb him in 
1gdom. 
in 
M: 

fe never cared for 
sidence, and merely 
hunting-lodge. His 
son died there. Shortly 
lis death, the young prince, 
ning over a balcony from one of 
the upper rooms of the palace which 
looked towards Paris, was heard say- 
ing to himself with a deep-drawn 
“What delight the sovereign 
feel who makes the happiness 
A great deal has 
on this exclamation—re- 
grets for the blighted promise which 
the feeling that prompted it held out 
to France. But twenty years before, 
Louis XV. had said as much, and felt 
it, very likely, just as sincerely. Fon- 
tainebleau was spared the shame of 
the saturnalian orgies that profaned 


must 


of so many men!” 
been built 
| 


* Pavilion of Stoves. 
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Versailles and Trianon under the 
reign of Du Barry. The grim towers 
that had sheltered Francis, and the 
Medicis, and Henry de Navarre had 
many tales to tell that were better 
left untold, but at their worst they 
showed white beside the vulgar 
blackness of the Pompadour 
Du Barry chronicles. 

Louis XVI., who seldom visited 
Fontainebleau, has left no mark of 
his passages there. Under the Revo- 
lution, it was used as the military 
school which has since been 
ferred to St. Cyr. 
pensated the royal old chateau for 


and 


trans- 
Napoleon com- 


the neglect of his predecessors; he 
preferred it, next to St. Cloud, to all 
the other palaces of which France 
had given him temporary possession, 
and repaired it with elaborate mag- 
adhering rigidly to the 
original style in every detail. He al- 
so added a stirring chapter to its his- 
tory. 


nificence, 


When, by his orders, Genera! 
Radet scaled the walls of the Quirinal 
at three o’clock in the morning, and, 
attended by a band of soldiers, bru- 
tally dragged Pius VII. from his bed, 
it was to Fontainebleau that the 
venerable pontiff was conveyed ; here 
he was kept in close confinement, 
and fed upon the bread of insult, with 
which it was Napoleon’s wont to 
nourish his captives; but Pius VIL, 
disarmed, isolated from friends and 
counsellors, surrounded by spies paid 
to interpret his every word and gesture 
according to the interests and wishes 
of their paymaster, broken in bodily 
health, his mind bending under the 
accumulated weight of every torture 
that ingenious cruelty could devise, 
was still a greater conqueror, in the 
noblest sense of the word, than Na- 
poleon ever was on the field of 
battle. Moreover, a day of reckoning 
was at hand. Fontainebleau, which 
had been the theatre of so many of 
Napoleon’s most gorgeous pageants 
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of the melodramatic and sentimental 
kind—for he could be sentimental, 
this great butcher of men and despoil- 
er of crowns; he could, “ with deli- 
cate forethought, and at vast expense, 
cause a multitude of pine-trees to be 
planted” amidst the elms and the 
oaks of the sombre Medicean forest, in 
order that his young Austrian bride 
might find some reminiscence of 
home when she walked out for her 
evening stroll—Fontainebleau was to 
witness the going down of his sun. 
Fortune, exasperated at last by the 
excesses of her spoilt child, plucked 
the brilliant meteor from the sky, and 
cast it out into the darkness. Once, 
in an interview with Pius VII. during 
his captivity, Napoleon, after lavish- 
ing all his art of flattery on the pope, 
stooping to tender caresses and the 
most winning attitude of supplication 
to wrest from his captive the coveted 
concession of the Concordat, presently 
paused to see the effect of the exper- 
iment. Pius VII. was silent awhile, 
then, looking up at the emperor with 
a smile of withering scorn, he answer- 
ed: Commediante /* 
the tactics were changed; curses 
rained where kisses had been shower- 
ed; threats and gestures fierce as 
blows succeeded to bland entreaties ; 
the actor struck his forehead with 
clenched fists, stamped, grew red and 
white in turn, and swore that a thun- 
derbolt should be hurled by the 
Tuileries at the Vatican which should 
crush her defiant pride, and bury all 
Christendom under its ruins. Again 
he “ paused forareply.” Pius raised 
his eyes, and, looking fixedly at Na- 
poleon, murmured, this time with no 
smile: Zragediante !+ The whole life 
and character of the man are summed 
up in those two epithets: commedi- 
ante, tragediante. But if Bonaparte 
played comedy well, tragedy was his 


Like lightning 


* Comedian. + Tragedian. 
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forte, and his last appearance at Fon- 
tainebleau was a splendid farewell 
representation. It is a little past 
mid-day. <A bright April sun pours 
down from a cloudless sky upon the 
courtyard of the palace; the horse- 
shoe staircase, bathed in the unmiti 
gated sunshine, gleams white and 
majestic—a stage of the antique fash- 
ion well suited for the closing act about 
to be played upon it. 

are already gathered to the place; 
thousands of the inhabitants 
flocked in from the town and neigh 
borhood, but the inner circle, the 
reserved seats, are filled by the gren- 
adiers of the guard, the Old Guard of 
a hundred battles and as many vi 


The audience 


ries, and by the marines of the young 


long, 


The time 
every heart is beating in sympathetic 


guard. seems 
emotion with the coming crisis. 
last the curtain : 
opening on the horse-shoe staircase 
thrown back, and Napoleor 
forward. A cry goes up to 


rises. The doors 


are 
comes g 
him from the depths of those many 
thousand hearts. But hush! He 
waves his hand for silence. Hei 
going to speak. The crowd sways 
to and fro, a human wave ebbing at 
the base of an 
whence its idol of twenty years looks 
down upon it. 


adamantine rock, 


“ Officers, non-commissio! 

the Old Guard, I bid 
farewell! . . . For twenty } 
you have given me satisfaction. 
faithful to the new sovereign whom 
France has chosen. Grieve not for 
my fate; I might have died, no- 
thing would have been easier to me— 
but, no; I shall to the last tread the 
path of honor. I will write what we 
have done together. . .” — Sobs, 
such as break the stout hearts of 
warlike men, interrupt him. He 
waits for a moment, and then re- 
sumes: “I cannot embrace you all, 
but I will embrace your general. 


cers of 
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Approach, General Petit.” The gene- 
ral advances, and Mapelann clasps 
him in a lc ong embrace. “ Bring 
the eagle 

They bring it. He 
lors to his heart, 


me 


gathers the co- 
and kisses the sym- 
bol passionately. 

“ Dear 
} 


1) 
nna 


May these 


kisses 


r ever 


eagle! 
in the 
man! .. 


an echo 
brave ‘ ania, 
farewell.” The voice 
them on a 
ceased to S| 
brave he: 


trified 
1 Calde 
tie-neids 
stirred those 
» like wome1 

tal 


of the horse-shoe, and passes 


depths ; the veterans sol 

eon descends the monumen 
Ste] Ss 
hem in silence. 
at the 
He gets into his carriage, and 
unrivalled 
leave of the world- 
which he had fig 


so brillian 


through the midst of t 


Bertrand is waiting for him 


away. ‘Thus the 
took his 
on I 
‘The colors 


clas) 
ack it 


Cenuury AteT, 


they 
tomb at the Invalides. 

The gallery of Diana, which 
been left unfinished by Napole 
was completed after the rest 
of the Bourbon. 


were 


-On, 
oration 
XVIII. has 


commem rated the achievements on 


Louis 
a slab bearing in golden le tters the 
1, 7 + 

date of the completion of the g 

“on the 20th 
And o1 nthe 


t 
Sigt ned his abdi 


year of my re pc 
leon 
ication he caused the 
following to be eng The 
sth of April, 1814, Napoleon Bona- 
arte signed his abdication on this 


able on which Nap 


faveus ”™ 


the se- 
lafter the bedroom, at Fontaine- 
With the singular mixture 

of obstinacy and simplicity which 
characterized his Bourbon mind, he 
Systematically ignored in conversa- 
tion and in all official deeds the 
reign of Napoleon altogether, and 


the king’s cabinet, 
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continued to the last to date as if 
that stormy meteor had never bro- 
ken in upon the dull horizon of his 
sovereignty. ‘Those inscriptions are 
the on ly two traces of Louis XVIII.’s 
passage which are to be found at 
Fontainebleau. 

Charles X. never resided there, and 
seldom even visited the palace. It 
fell into sad neglect, but was entirely 
restored by Louis Philippe, not only 
the edifice, but the pictures and cos ‘. 
art 


sovereigns 


with which a long 


had so mag 


y works of 
j gnili- 


H 
line -of 
cently endowed it. 

U nder th eE mpire, Fo} 
came in for the of imperial 
favor which was so oe divid - 
ed amongst the still habitable castles 
of France. Every autumn it was the 
scene of brilliant hunting-parties and 
varied hospitalities. 

We will close this fragmentary 
record of the past of Fontainebleau 
by an incident, which, though not 
yet within the range of history, may 
one day take its place there, and be 
quoted with interest as an indication 
of the chara of one destined, for 
aught we know, to play his part in 
the annals of the coming age. 

The 


winst rae 
child, was 


bleau 


taine 
3 


share 


cter 


Prince Imperial, then a mere 
day in the 
galerie des cerfs with a little friend of 
his, the son of an officer of the 
household, Suddenly, in the midst 
of their game, the latter irre- 
levantly remarked: “This is where 
Queen Hortense killed a man.” 
“Queen Hortense my grand- 
mother,” retorted the young prince 
indignantly ; “she never killed any- 
body!” “Oh! but she did, though,” 
persisted his companion ; “she killed 
one somewhere hereabouts; I’ve read 
it in a book.” 

This was too formidable an argu- 
ment to be met by mere words; the 
descendant of the injured Hortense 
clenched his little fist, and laid on 


playing one 


7 


rather 


was 
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of his 
The noise of the battle 
attention of 
at the other end 


vigoréusly to the traducer 
grandmother, 
soon the 


drew some 


ladies who were 

of the gallery; they 

the combatants, and inquire the 

cause of the but the young 

prince, crimson with rage, and with 
} } 


the big tears rolling down his cheeks, 


ran to separate 


row ; 
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broke away from them, 
to his mother, 


and rush 


who was somewher 
in the neighborhood, 


“He 


killed a man,” 


says that my 

cried the child out ? 
“and I say itis alie!” Then, throw- 
ing arms round the pres 
neck, he whispered: “It’s not true 
is it, that she ever killed anybody ?’ 


his 
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It was not that soft, white 
stuff that flutters to the groun ( 
santly and lighter than the fal 
rose-leaf; that, dancing and darting 
around and about everywhere with 
gleaming 


and varied and 
graceful motion, makes the empty air 
seem a living thing smiling at its 
own frolic. No; the snow was not 
of that character at all. It was a 
sharp , fierce storm that made at you 
in a determined manner, as though it 
had a sort of spite against you and 
the whole human race generally for 
bringing it down out of its bed some- 
where up there among the clouds; 
that, as it was compelled to make the 
journey, made up its mind to let you 
and everybody have the full 
benefit of it. So down it came 
fiercely in bitter lines so regular that 

a William Tell might shoot an arrow 
through them without touching a 
single flake. It rushed at you, it beat 
you in the face, it snarled around 
your legs, it powdered your hair, and 
made for the small of your back; it 
peeped up your sleeves, and made ac- 
quaintance with the inside as well as 
outside of your boots, as though it 
thought of getting a pair itself, and 
wished to examine your shoemaker’s 


whiteness 


else 


handiwork, It laughed at umbrell 


such a Sav 


and made 
your overcoat and wate 


was plainly as enrag 
foiled, 
them, 
from top t 

just rolled 
. 


at b and 


at eing 


tled down on 
look 
had _ been 
minus the ta 
Ah! it was a 
that made one 
the poor, and s 
play of th 
would si 


ed the 
Bessy 
nurse termed it, in her chai 
hand endea 
pull the cane at the bacl 


with one 
mechanically voring 
< of it to pieces, 
while her big round blue eyes would 
look out in silent wonder at the ugly 
day ; and little Ben 
his already 

against the window-pane, creating 
quite a little 
around him 

brother, ten years old last birthday, 
would make a 
up his 
ry horse round and round the room, 
making him curvet and caper, and 
shy at that corner, and evince a par- 
ticular dislike to the nurse, and kick 
so furiously at the door-key, till a 


nny would flatten 

ry flat nose in desperation 
= 

atmosphere of 

; while Harry, the big 


false attempt to keep 
spirits by riding that imagina- 
i d o> < 
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crack of the whip suddenly brought 
the restive animal to his senses, 
and Harry would be still a mo- 
ment, and gaze silently with the 
rest of the world out at the cheerless 
snow. 

Was it the snow that Cranstone of 
Cranstone Hall was gazing at so 
fixedly out of the library window? 
Was it the snow that made 
cheeks so deadly white, save for the 
two little purple spots on each of 
them? Was it the snow that made 
him clench his hands till the nails 
almost tore the flesh? What was he 
looking at so fixedly out there in the 
Park ? What did he see out in the 
blinding snow, driving down on his 
own meadow-lands, and draping the 
strong forms of his ancestral oaks in 
mystic drapery, while from the bottom 
where 


those 


the river ran, stole up a snaky 
He 


saw no snow, no mist, no oaks: he 


mist in curling ashy-gray folds ? 


looked through them, beyond them, 
straight out at a tall form striding 
along, its back to Cranstone Hall, 
and its face to the wide, wide, bitter, 
and 

and on, and never looking back 


cold world — striding 


g on, on, 


the home 


like one of 


fell one day 


where he 
: 
ai 


these little snow-flakes 

t of heaven, and gre 
and tall, and honest, and true, 
and manly, with a head, and a 
handsome head too, on his shoulders, 
and such a heart in his bosom !—the 
pride of all the country-side, and 
the heir of Cranstone Hall. It was 
Dick whose figure his 
father was gazing at so fixedly, though 
that figure had been gone 


W up straight, 


Cranstone 


three 
hours, and was far out of sight— 
Dick Cranstone, his father’s only son, 
the only relic of his dead mother, the 
boy on whom all the father’s strong 
heart was now set, who was striding 
along through the snow and the mist 
out into the bleak world on that win- 
ter morning, cast out from his father's 
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hearth and heart, driven away with a 
bitter curse. 

What had Dick Cranstone done to 
bring down this curse and chastise- 
ment on his handsome young head ? 
Dick and his father had been com- 
panions as well as father and son, for 
Ralph Cranstone was still a youngish 
man, and bore such years as he had 
well. His heart and his hopes were 
centred in this boy, whose mother 
had been snatched away so early ; 
and when he saw the bright-eyed, 
laughing lad ripen into a great, hand- 
some, clever young fellow, who rode 
with him, and played cricket with 
him, and scoured over the country 
neck and neck with him—for there 
was a dare-devil drop in the Cran- 
stones—it would be hard to find a 
happier man in this world than Ralph, 
or a more loving son than Dick; 
in fact, “ Oh! they’re as fond of each 
other as the Cranstones”” had grown 
into a proverb in all the country-side. 
What, then, was Dick’s great crime 
that left him in a day fatherless, and 
his father childless, and rent asunder 
with a fierce wrench two hearts which 
all their lives had run together ? 

The Cranstones were an old fam- 
ily, older than Elizabeth, though it 
was at her time that Cranstone Hall 
first came into their possession. 
That was a good reign for people 
blessed with an conscience. 
Elizabethan Cranstone was a 
Catholic. He had the choice .of 
running his neck in a noose and dy- 


elastic 
The 


ing a martyr for his faith, or renounc- 
ing the religion he believed in, and 
taking instead the goodly Abbey of 
Cranstone, with its river, meads, and 
all its appurtenances. He did not 
hesitate long. Like most of his 
countrymen, he threw up his religion, 
and took to the abbey, turned out 
the monks, became a bitter persecu- 
tor of the church, changed the name 
of the place to Cranstone Hall, 
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lived to a good old age, and the rich 
man died and was buried—in Cran- 
stone churchyard. The old coun- 
try folk round about tell you that this 
particular old Cranstone, whom they 
look upon as the first of the race, 
“died a-yellin’ for holy water 
hell-foire” ; but then, such people are 
always foolish, However, to come 
back to the story, the Cranstones re- 
mained from that day out a flourish- 
ing, wealthy family, strongly 
to church and state, fierce persecu- 
tors of the Catholics whilst persecu- 
tion was the fashion; when not so, 
what Catholics call bigoted Protest- 
ants. 

Ralph was no exception to the 
rule. He honored the queen, and 
hated the pope and Papistry as gen- 
uinely as the old Elizabethan Cran- 
stone had professed to do. He 
thought the country was going to 
ruin when he found Papists throw- 
ing up their heads, and waiking about 
on English ground, just as though 
they had as much right there as 
body else. And when his old friend 
— neighbor Harry Clifford, who 

iad been at Eton and Oxford with 
a4 and whom R: uph had 
nounced over and over again “the 
best fellow Catholic 
one fine day, as soon as Ralph heard 


like 


devoted 


any- 


pro- 


going,” turned 


of it, and met Harry by chance at a 
friend’s, he turned on his heel, and 
walked out of the house, leaving the 
latter standing there with the old 
friendly hand outstretched towards 
him, From that day out, all inter- 
course ceased between the Cliffords 
and Cranstones, and the old friends 
were as dead to each other as though 
they had never met. 

In good time, Dick went off to 
Oxford, with an Eton fame as a 
good bat and all-round cricketer, a 
handy man at the oar, the best run- 
ner and jumper in the school, added 
to the lesser reputation of being able 
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to knock off the best Latin poem in 
the college, and running ar 1 Barna- 
cles hard for the head ofthe class—Old 
Barnacles, who did nothi » be it grub 


at his books night and day, and wh ) 
sucked at Greek roots as little chay 
n 


S 
would at lollipops. 
of “the eleven” that year against 
Cambridge at Lord’s, and saved the 
game from becoming a disastrous de- 


> 
C 


He made o 


feat to his university by his plucky 
and cool play against that 
left-hand 
father 


terrible 
bowler. How proud his 
was of him that day! 

almost have gone up and sha- 
ken hands with Harry Clifford, whom 
he saw 


could 


and 
ana 


Car- 


his. wife 
lady in the 
1 in looks | 


wile twat she 


there with 
a beautiful young 


divide 


and his sweet 


yet weel 


riage, so 
Harry 
. 1, — ] ] 
could have belonged to no one el 
to them. o the ti 


her nose!” k 


he kept spat to hi 
self, as he stole a sly glance 
and then, 


grasp of 


now and year 
his old friend’s 
the stubborn Cranstone 
too strong within him, and he 
away slowly to watch the gar 
It was going badly for Oxfor 
the second innings : 
men had a hard hitter i 
hard and so 
completely “ mastered the b 
that the sc 
every new 
plause for Cambridge. All 
field flew ball, 
among the rows of « 
lined the ground. rhey’ll 
get him out,” said the spect 
to another, as the Cantab 
away right and left as 
though he 
bowlers. “ 
Well hit!” they shoute d, as the ball 
flew from the bat right across the 
field, straight and furious, full at the 
carriage where were seated the Clif- 
fords. “ Look out there! Look out— 


furiously, 


re mounte do 


hi 
hit 


ed rapid lly, 
| 
elicited s 
over 
the sometimes 


carriages whi 
never 
tors one 
struck 
freely as 
with the 

Bravo! 


were playing 


There she goes! 
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look out!” they shout, as the carriage 
party, conversing together, are utterly 
unconscious of the danger approach- 
ing them, It takes a long time to 
tell this here, though it was all over 
in half a minute. The cricket-ball 
was flying at lightning speed straight 
at the head of the young lady, who 
at the moment was looking in an- 
other direction, inattentive to the 
warning cries that rose from all parts 
of the field. The shouts were hushed 
into that deadly silence that will set- 
tle so awfully over a vast assembly 
when every eye is bent in one direc- 
tion, and every heart beats as one 
great one with the expectation of im- 
mediate disaster. All saw the dan- 
ger of the young girl, but no one 
could* prevent it, when suddenly 
there is a rush of something white, a 
leap in the air, a bare arm flashes in 
the sun, and the ball is clasped in the 
hand of one missed a 
catch yet, as he falls back over the side 
of the carriage, right in among the 
party, holding the ball all the while, 
and the great Cantab is out. 

“ Bravo, Cranstone! Bravo, Cran- 
stone!” What a shout from the Ox- 
onians! What a shout and a-rush 
from all sides of the field to applaud 
the young fellow whose Eton fame 
had not belied him for speed, and 
whose swiftness and agility, and that 
high leap in the air and splendid 
catch, had perhaps saved a young 
girl’s life, while it rid his side of a 
terrible foe, and revived the hopes 
of Cambridge! But Cranstone never 
heeded the shouts; he lay back there 
in the carriage, lifeless, his head on 
Harry Clifford’s knee, his eyes closed, 
and his face white, while the fright- 
ened ladies, who scarcely yet knew 
from what a danger they had escap- 
ed, bent over him in terror. He had 
fallen heavily on the side of the car- 
riage, and the shock caused him to 
faint. 


who never 
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The crowd is parted by a strong 
man, who rushes wildly to the spot. 
“ Dick, my boy, Dick, are you hurt ? 
Good God! Harry, it’s my son, 
Water, some of you—water. Clear 
away there, and let him have air!” 
The water is brought, and in a few 
moments he revives, to open his eyes 
on a pair of the tenderest blue eyes 
looking pityingly and frightened into 
his. A shake or two, like a strong 
mastiff, and he is all right again; 
the game goes on, and, though Ox- 
ford was beaten, that catch lives in 
men’s memories; while Ralph Cran- 
stone and Harry Clifford were old 
friends again, and Mr. Dick Cran- 
stone was reintroduced to his old 
playmate, Miss Ada Clifford. 

Dick went back to Oxford that 
year with another feeling creeping 
into his heart side by side with the 
great love for his father which had 
hitherto possessed it. He was not 
over head and ears in love with Ada 
Clifford, nor, since it must be con- 
fessed, she with him; but his father 
and himself rode over often that va- 
cation, and Dick found the family 
one of the most agreeable in 
every way that he had ever met, 
while Ralph atoned for his former 
rudeness in a thousand ways that 
come with such an_ indescribable 
charm from a strong nature. Dick 
took back this memory with him to 
the university, and perhaps it saved 
him from getting among the “ fast 
men ”—a society only too fascinating 
for young fellows blessed with health, 
strength, good nature, good looks, 
and money. 

Without actually giving up. his 
practices of muscular Christianity, 
association with more intellectual 
minds brought him soon to perceive 
that there was a higher ambition in 
this life for a young man than being 
the captain of a cricket eleven, the 
“stroke” of a university eight, the 
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best pigeon shot, or the proprietor 
of the most startling “ turn-out ” on 
the road. Association with intellec- 
tual men brought with it intellectual 
thoughts, inquiries, pursuits; while 
under all happily ran the boy’s innate 
love of honor, of what was fair and 
truthful, supporting him somewhat, 
and keeping him, on the 
straight in the midst of the — 
ous speculations and vexed problems 
which were being wna around 
him, and discussed with all the bold- 
ness natural to undisciplined minds. 
His Oxford course was drawing to 
a close, and he began to think of 
adopting some career, though the 
wealth and property to which he was 
heir necessitated no pursuit at all 
other than that of a 
gentleman living on hisestates. Du- 
ring his last year particularly he had 
read and studied much, and the re- 


whole, 


quiet country 


sult of his studies and inquiries al- 
ways came home to him in the form 
of the old question of Pilate, What 
is truth P? He was, like his father, a 
loyal Englishman, a supporter of the 
state, ] 


he found it 
there established, and could see no 
better, than for any divine right 
which, in his father’s mind, and in the 
minds of so many Effglishmen, the 
glorious British Constitution possess- 
es. But church another 
affair, ‘That question puzzled him 
sorely. That it 
institution, 
many 


rather because 


the was 
might be a very fine 
that it had given birth to 
splend id minds, that it still 

very amiable and 
aur he did not deny ; 
but that an institution which was at 
best a very mixed affair, which was 
not believed in by the majority of his 
countrymen, which had been patch- 
ed, and stretched, and mended, and 
cobbled to meet the exigencies of 
every changing hour, which was not 
believed in even by so many of its 
professed members and teachers, was 


fol lowers, 
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in any sense a divine institution, he 
could not concede. ‘To his “yee 
mind, it dated from Henry VIII. an 

Elizabeth, not from Jesus Christ ; . 
was simply in its present form an 
amiable machine of state, not a di 
vine organization which shoul 

mand the approving consent of 
were it what men who 
salvation ought to 
the the 
looked upon them as so many ecc] 


l elieved 
foll WwW. As 
rest of wrangling sects, 


siastical better calculate 
to bore holes in the 
than to build up 

enduring, and right. 


Filled with tl 
scription, 


tinkerings, 
edifice 


he came 

dissatisfied, questioning ; t 
too earnest to throw quite 
all 


belief as a sham, and 


world as he found it—a mixt 
good and bad 
l 


, Inexpli 
result of chance and co 
He visited 
found laughing 
ered man, 


evidently un 


the Cliff 
Dick 


somewn 


Tas 


settled. 
his father was not 
somed himself to 
was a very 1 
latter listene 
though he 

had gone throu: 
He did not try to 
there and then; 
that what he 
the 
himself 


was 
was exact 
he 
you like to cc 
I expect to 

Jesuit, 


counterpar 

had experienced. 

yme over in 

have F. Leslie 

and a convert like myself. 

He will explain matters to you much 

better than I can, if you not 

afraid of meeting a Jesuit, Richard.” 
ha k winced a little at this 

sal; he had never in his life met with 

a hook and his opinion of the 

ety was formed on what he had read 

of them as the most deceitful, crafty, 


are 


propo- 
pro} ) 


soci- 
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and cunning set of men ever organ- 
ized to blind men’s eyes and lead 
them astray from freedom and light; 
though, when he came to think the 
matter over, he could not 
mind a 
friends who had come 
and 


as some 


bring to 
any of his 
across them 
been converted to Catholicity, 
of them had, turning out 
blind enthusiasts. So he 
resolved to meet F. Leslie. ‘ 

It was the ¢ After due 
he was con- 
after went 
and told him all. 

To describe Ralph Cranstone’s 
wrath at the news would be impossi- 
ble He only saw terrible 
fact—his family disgre 60g ioe ever in 
the person of their la 
iis son, from nae he had 1 hoped so 

h. The 
was poisoned, defiled in the person 
turn traitor 
oe A Cran- 


single case of 


fiends or 


Id story. 
inquiry and preparation, 
and 
his father, 


verted, immediately 


straight to 
one 
descendant 
line of the Cranstones 
f one wh ‘ould thus 
of one who couid thus 


to his queen and coun 


4? 


t 

stonea Papist! And th 
He did oe ask him 
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it were better that he 


ght even 
Jew—but a 
Good God! 
had never L. 

And so h sat there looking 
out into the storm, where the form 
of his brave, handsome boy had van- 
ished. He was conscious only of 
the storm raging in his own breast, 


bee 


of the terrible curse he had uttered 
out of his heart on the head of the 
one he had loved 
more, than himself. That curse wass 
ringing around the room still, and 
seemed to mock him like a fiend. 
He rose at last, and staggered to his 
room, not noticing the tearful old 
housekeeper, who knew that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, and 
who came timidly asking him to take 
something to eat, for the had 
gone. His day had gone out with 
his boy, and the light of his life went 
out with Dick into the winter storm, 
to be swallowed up and buried away 
in it for ever. 


more, infinitely 


lau 
Gay 


Dick had a hard time of it. He 
refused all offers of assistance tender- 
éd him by Mr. Clifford. He would 
not even go down to visit them; he 
would not appear in the ghbor- 
hood; for he could not meet his 
father again. He wrote to him many 
imes, but his letters 
returned unopened. He soon receiv- 
ed news from Mr. Clifford that 
father had broken up his home, 
the neighborhood, 
knew whither. He could only 
for him to the God to whom, for the 
first time in his life, he found he could 
pray with a strong faith and 


belief. He 


nel 


were always 
ge 
his 
left 
and gone no one 


ray 


sarnest 
still would not go to the 
Cliffords’, though he corresponded 
with them from London, and saw 
them now and then when they came 
up. He had friends on the press, 
and with their assistance managed to 
eke out enough to live upon by means 
of his pen. He worked away, sus- 
tained, in his loss of father, fortune 
and place, by the religion of Jesus 
Christ, discovering each day new 
wonders in an exhaustless region. 
His father he never heard from, nor 
gained any intelligence of his where- 
abouts, nor w hether he was living or 
dead. ‘The trial was a sore one, but 
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he felt that perhaps he was in some 
small degree atoning for all the evils 
which had followed that first defec- 
.tion of his family from the religion to 
which they belonged. And so he 
worked away, and rose; for he had 
talent, and soon attained a position 
which relieved him from all fears of 
absolute want, though still poor 
enough. 

The Cliffords were a great comfort 
to him, and the thought of Ada often 
inspired pen to fresh 
exertion when it flagged from sheer 
fatigue. The m 
of her growing 
he avoided the presence of 
for his poverty 
his imaginati 
her. He ex 
calling on them by a thou 
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the weary 


love 


upon him, the more 


re he found the 


the family ; 


set a bound 


less sea, in 
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for not 
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sons—press of business, and the usual 
excuses; till at Jast their intercourse 
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wretchedly 
began to look upon 
oor sort of place after 
yne Hall would force 
itself upon his mind, dreary and de- 
serted, the garden weedy, and the 
oaks lonely, with that terrible, heart- 
less curse hanging over all, 

One night, while seated in his room 
thinking such thoughts as these, a 
hasty knock came 
opening it, the old h 
forward almost 
with the exclamation : 

“Q Master 
Richard, dear! 
last.” 

Dick staggered as though the old 
woman’s trembling voice had been a 
giant’s arm which smote him. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured. 

“For God’s sake and your dear 
mother’s, Master Richard, fly! He’s 
ill—he’s dying—he’s raving of you! 
ale’ was tne Hall:..... Yes. ~ Go, go, 
or you'll be too late.” 


almost ceased, an oor 
laughing Dick, | 
miserable, and 

the world as a | 
all, while Cranst 


to the door, and, 
ousekeeper fell 


iaintin in his arms, 


Laughing Dick Cranstone. 


He rushed into the street, s 
lowing him. The snow was f. 
again as bitterly as on the day 
he last saw his father. ‘The 
though it flew along, seemed to him 
to travel at a snail’s pace. The snow 
blocked the roads leading to the Hali: 
the chaise could not advance. He 
leaped out, unyoked one of the horses, 

the driver follow 
could ‘with the housekee 


an? > ana 
the animal, and, 
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Where is he?” 

“ Father, he is here. 
father. Here Iam, Dick—your own 
son Dick, come back to you. D 
you not know me?’ 

“You? You're not myson. I'v 
got no son. He went ay 
He hates his father—hi 
I—I—cursed him, whe 
blessed him, and he b 


Dick’s gone—gone 


Look at m 


ner. 
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poor creature moaned, 
his crazed head with his | 
the sharpest pang that ever 
boy’s heart rent it #t that 
with the thought that, perhaps, it was 
all his fault, and that, had he only 
forced himself upon him, his father 


moment 
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might have forgiven him, all might 
and he would not 
been summoned to the side 


have gone a. 
now have 
of the lost wreck before him. 

They bore him back to the bed 
whence he had stolen while those who 
should have watched him had dozed 
a little. ‘The next day the Cliffords 
came over, and took up their 
in the old Hall, where Ada and her 
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mother watched and tended the suf- 
Dick 
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y pg one er- 
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where. 
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drank till his brain gave way, and 
only enough reason was left to lead 
him home to die. 

But death seems a long way off 
from Ralph Cranstone yet. The say- 
ing is oftener than ever on people’s 
lips, “ They’re as fond of each other 
as the two Cranstones.” Old Cran- 
stone’s face—the Elizabethan—has 
taken a new scowl, for underneath 
his picture rises up an ivory crucifix 
which Ralph hims elf set there. The 
snow and the 
in their garb ; 
s up from where the river 


falls merrily cheerily ; 


old oaks smile winter 
no mist rise 
Yes; that’s young Ralph there 
dashing out of the hall door to meet 
his uncle and papa; there he 
climbing up uncle’s legs, and shi 
him as though he 
post set up him to shake ; 
and, if ever there was a happy couple, 
that couple is Ada nee os ghing Dick; 
and the old Cranstone frowns down 
on it all out of his din 
Cranstone 
old faith. 


runs. 


goes 
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were a telegraph 


there for 


canvas, for the 


e has gone back to its 
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WE do not know that y, an- 
cient or offers pectacle 
‘similar to the one presented to the 
world by the Vatica Upon 
the brow of that hill sits an august 
Pontiff and king, rian, 
unarmed, dethroned, a prisoner. He 
is strong only in the power infused 
into him from God; rich only in 
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his hand all the ieeciaets of brutal 
force, and in his service all the pas- 
sions of brute nature. He is to-day 
almost master of the civilized globe ; 
yet he cannot rule that venerable 
man of eighty years, who stands as 
high in glory and authority as the 
opponent lies low in vile infamy. 
Such is the spectacle, historically 
unique in all its accessories, which 
we have witnessed for several years, 
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The cause for which Pius 
vages so stern a war is the cause of 
God and man; the cause of liberty, 
individual, domestic, and social; in 
short, a cause embracing all those 
ordinances without which no public 
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or private right, no property, or vir- 
tue, or justice, or peace, could be 
maintained. In the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff temporarily imprisoned in the 
Vatican, the Revolution attacks not 
only the liberty of the supreme Ca- 
tholic apostolate and the legitimacy 
of the most inviolable of thrones, 
put also all rational liberty of con- 
science, and the source of all social 
authority. In the Sovereign Pontiff, 
it attacks God, whose vicegerent on 
earth he is, and with God all rights 
and duties of nature and of grace, 
which proceed originally from him. 

The Revolution, essentially satanic, 
full of hate towards God and man, 
extolhitur supra omne quod dicitur 
Deus.* It tries to supplant God, 
whose every image in creation it 
would gladly see cancelled. From 
the beginning, it has always attacked 

» Papacy as the most vivid and 
universal representation of God among 
men; of God under the double as- 
pect of Creator and Saviour, author 
of reason and faith, eternal founder 
of natural society and of the church; 
in oné word, of Christ the God-man. 
As it cannot dethrone Christ in hea- 
ven, it would dethrone him on earth: 
and, to accomplish this hellish work 
of madness under the guidance of 
Satan, it directs all its efforts against 
the Roman Pontificate, truly the true 
vicariate of Christ, the king of the 
world. 

All moral grandeur, human and 
divine, is therefore included in the 
cause defended by Pius IX. against 
the ministers and satellites of the 
enemy of human nature and of God’s 
Word. The accursed phalanx make 
use of innumerable frivolous and 
false pretexts to reach their aim; but 
in ‘truth they thirst to destroy the 
Papacy because the Papacy embraces 
all morality of reason and faith ema- 


* 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
VOL. XVII.—26 
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nating from the Word, the unchange- 
able and eternal wisdom. In vain 
the Revolution masks its batteries 
behind the dazzling names of liberty, 
civilization, and progress, pretending 
to seek the destruction of the Papacy 
as their implacable adversary. In- 
deed, after eighty years of expe- 
rience, it is evident, palpably certain, 
that under its false liberty lies hidden 
the most ruinous tyranny that ever 
oppressed the world. It usurps the 
dominion of conscience and of family 
life, and confiscates at its wanton and 
fickle will the blood and gold of na- 
tions which it has trampled under 
foot, giving them in return only the 
liberty of corruption and blasphemy. 
Its treacherous civilization covers a 
refined barbarism fully shown by the 
carnage and ruin of France in 1793, 
and of Spain in 1834, and by the 
massacres and conflagrations of the 
Commune in 1871. Its baleful pro- 
gress tends to change the partner- 
ship of Christian nations into a hor- 
rible hell of disorder, where, as in the 
kingdom of Satan, nu/lus ordo sed 
sempiternus horror inhabitat.* 

Therefore, strictly speaking, Pope 
Pius IX., with his indomitable resist- 
ance, defends all the wealth of hu- 
manity against the monster that 
would destroy it as the communists 
destroyed it before our eyes in Paris 
lately. The religious, civil, and 
material ruin of the human race is 
the final end for which, directly or 
indirectly, with or without deliberate 
purpose, all the partisans of the Re- 
volution exert themselves, from the 
most hypocritical or dull of moder- 
ates to the grossest socialist. 

The immeasurable grandeur of this 
cause defended by the Roman Pon- 
tiff is generally seen and felt by all, 
even more by the enemies than by 
the friends of the Papacy. Upon 


* Job. x. 22. 
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their war against the Vatican tHey 
have concentrated their best strength, 
sagacity, and industry. They care 
for nothing so much as for the least 
trifle connected with the Pope; they 
talk, and write, and vociferate of no- 
thing so much as of the Pope’s say- 
ings and doings; of the hopes and 
fears which agitate them in this war. 
Hence the first position in the politi- 
cal world and in what we call public 
opinion is held by the Pontiff. It is 
preserved to him and.nourished by 
that very Revolution which would 
gladly annihilate for ever his name 
and memory. It cries a thousand 
times a day that he is dead and bu- 
ried, and a thousand times a day it 
is forced to bewail his vitality and 
energy; neither more nor less 
than do the demons and the 
damned in the abyss, forced to 
glorify God for ever, in that they 
will eternally blaspheme him. 

This is one of the marvellous 
sports of Providence in our day: to 
make use of the wild beasts of the 
Revolution to strengthen the Papacy. 
When they think to devour it, they 
find themselves drawing its triumphal 
car, So it was with Nero and Do- 
mitian in their persecutions against 
Christianity ; so with Henry IV. and 
Barbarossa in the middle ages; so 
with the Directory and Bonaparte in 
modern times. What doubt can 
there be that the same will come to 
pass with the Lanzas, the Bismarcks, 
and their compeers in our own day ? 


Ill. 
But the glories of the cause for 
which Pius IX. is fighting receive 
also wonderful lustre from the strange 
modes and conditions of his warfare. 
He has neither arms nor soldiers; he 
is poor in gold; neither diplomacy, 
nor journalism, nor the telegraph is 
subject to his orders; he is morally 
deprived of the liberty of leaving the 
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precincts of the Vatican, whose outer 
gates are guarded by the cut-throats 
of the Revolution. Arms, money. 
diplomacy, newspapers, and the tele- 
graphic wires are in the hands of the 
enemy who besieges him before the 
tomb of S. Peter, and who uses them 
as far as possible to his injury. The 
artifices, conspiracies, calumnies, out- 
rages, and insults of the Revolution 
succeed each other like waves on 
tempestuous sea. And tomaket 
more exquisitely atrocious, the great- 
er number are hurled at him with the 
absurd protest that his inviolabili 
ty is guaranteed by the majesty 
the laws.* 

Literally speaking,.no other 
are left to the Holy Father than his 
constancy and his word; but it is 
constancy that makes the enemy de- 
spair, and a word that confounds 
him. That apostolic breast is inac- 
cessible to schosata. those 
lips are mrnneetion le ~~ truth He 
boldly ¢ 
tice to * injustice, tzennny to <" 
tyranny; his language does not 
change with the times, nor to suit 
anyone whomsoever. In condemn 
ing crimes and reproving viilany, | 
has no respect for 
fears the powerful no more th 
faint-hearted. He not 
himself to be deluded by the pro- 
mises or dismayed by the Pst of 
those who boast innumerable armies 
and -glory in formidable 
The heart of Pius IX. is und 
by the flash of swords and the e » thun- 


august 
Fe 


persons, 


does 


artil lery. 


* No. 360 of the rnal 77 Pre 
lermo, dared lately to apply to the 
Pontiff Pius IX. the names sacris 
blockhead, dullard, swindler, huckster, d 
and other epithets so coarse that the pen re 
to transcribe ther . But the Italian Excheq: 
notwithstanding the law which declares th 
Pope to be as inviolable as the king, foan # no- 
thing to say against this foul sheet. And the 
government pretends that the so-called law o! 
guarantees is scrupulously observed by it. We 
appeal to the common sense, not of Chris S, 
but of persons simply not barbarians like the 
Hottentots. 
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der of cannon. The Revolution, un- 
able to shake the firmness or chain 
the tongue of Piux IX., regards him 
with a shuddering admiration, and 
exalts with demoniac yells his su- 
perhuman power. 

In very truth, a strange case! We 
see a victim and an assassin. ‘The 
victim has only the moral strength 
of dignity and right: the assassin is 
opulent in brute force; yet the vic- 
tim does not tremble before the as- 
sassin, but the assassin before the 
victim. The Revolution does not 
make Pius IX. turn pale: Pius IX. 
intimidates the Revolution. A re- 
buke from the victim strikes sharper 
terror into the than the 
whole arsenal of the assassin can in- 
fuse into the victim. 

This fact alone, in our opinion, is 
a striking proof that the Papacy is 
divine in origin, in its prerogatives, 
its life, its activity, its manifestation. 
The mysterious power which, with 
the simple yirtue of a non possumus 
and a von licet, it exercises on earth, 
proves that God speaks in it, and its 
word proceeds from the Word of 
truth, What other mere mortal 
could by his own power produce ef- 
fects so great with arguments so 
slight? A motto of Napoleon I. in- 
timidated whole nations, because at his 
beck armed men stood forth and al- 
ways victorious: his power was found- 
ed on iron and in blood. But on what 
soldiery rests the word of the Vicar 
of Christ, imprisoned in the Vatican ? 
What invasion, what battle, can be 
dreaded as the result of a non possu- 
mus and a non licet of Pius IX.? Yet 
these words, uttered by his lips, strike 
perplexity into the leaders of all 
Revolutionary armies. How explain 
this wonder without admitting that 
the strength of Pius IX. is God's 
strength? And after that, how deny 
that the stupendous greatness of the 
Roman Pontificate never shone more 


assassin 
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gloriously than now, whilst Pope 
Pius, in the name of the King of 
kings, and of the Lord of lords, 
pugnat gladio oris sui,* strikes with 
the sword of the Word, and conquers 
the satanic hydra of the insolent 
Revolution ? 


IV 


The assailants of the Papacy are 
wont to say, in their own praise, that 
the Vatican has for its adversaries 
the most enlightened, cultivated, and 
virtuous men of our time. We, on 
the contrary, see the very opposite. 
With certain exceptions, including 
the blind, the dull, and the deluded, 
in the throng of declared enemies 
of the Roman Pontificate, we find 
only the moral dregs of society. 
There are great and small, of course, 
but, when put to a moral test, they 
are all equal, one as good as another, 
unless, indeed, the great are worth 
less than the small. In the throng, 
there are heretics without a creed, 
Jews without a Testament, atheists 
without a God, and Catholics without 
laws. We find deserters from every ° 
flag—those who betray their masters, 
and bite the hands of benefactors ; 
doubled-faced deceivers—men who 
have instigated horrible massacres, and 
flattered every social crime; men guil- 
ty of infamous sacrilege, awful rapine, 
nefarious murders. We see corrupt- 
ors of the people—burglars, brawlers, 
bombarders of harmless cities, mer- 
cenary writers, vendors of honor, pro- 
tectors of evil haunts, worshippers of 
luxury. We notice all the apostates 
from the church and the priesthood : 
renegade Christians, silenced priests, 
unfrocked friars. We see men who 
insult God, disturb civil order, tear 
down thrones, cheat and defraud 
their neighbor—in short, men who 
blaspheme against the faith, and tram- 


* Apoc. ii. 16. 
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ple on the Ten Commandments, 
There is no kind of sectarian, from 
the most stupid of Freemasons to 
the most brutal of communists, that 
does not make part of this crowd of 
enlightened, cultivated, virtuous men 
of the present age. 

The Prophet Daniel contemplated, 
in four shadowy, mysterious crea- 
tures, not only the four great mon- 
archies of the earth, but the four 
great persecutions to which Christ’s 
church would be subjected in the 
course of ages. ‘The interpreters of 
this acceptation of the vision agree 
in saying that the first, symbolized 
by the lioness, meant the persecution 
of Gentiles so cruelly prosecuted by 
the Roman Cesars; the second, de- 
noted by the bear, that of heretics ; 
the third, represented by the leopard, 
that of false Christians; and the last, 
figured by a nameless creature awful- 
ly hideous, that of Antichrist, and 
so designated because, iz ea erit 
omnium perversitatum concursus, it 
shall contain in itself the wickedness 
of the three preceding ones. * 

It is, indeed, difficult to decide 
whether the terrible and universal 
persecution which the Catholic 
Church is now sustaining, especially 
in the person of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, should be referred to the third as 
its completion, or to the fourth as its 
preparation. When we consider the 
quality of the persecutors, they are 
undoubtedly false Christians, and 
worthy to be compared in ferocious 
malice to the leopard. But when we 
see in them the union of all perversity 
united to slay the church in its head, 
we suspect that the present is, indeed, 
a preparation for that final persecu- 


***Sunt quatuor persecutiones principales: 
prima tyrannorum, secunda hzereticorum, tertia 
falsorum Christianorum, quarta erit ex omnibus 
conflata, quze erit Antichristi et suorum com- 
plicium. Et hz designatz sunt in quatuor bes- 
tiis quas vidit Daniel.” —S. Bonav. in cap. xvii. 
Luce. Again, see Ugone card. sup. Psai. liv. 
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tion which must forerun the consum- 
mation of the human race. 

However that may be, it is beyond 
controversy that the persecution of 
to-day bears all the marks of Anti- 
christianity, and that its promoters, 
followers, and accomplices accord 
with the description given by the 
apostle S, Paul to his disciple and 
Timothy. We give the text, let him 
deny it who can; 

“ Know also this, that, 
last days, shall come 
times. 

“ Men shall be lovers of themselves, 
covetous, haughty, proud, blasphem- 
ers, disobedient to parents, ungrateful, 
wicked, 

“ Without affection, without peace, 
slanderers, incontinent, unmerciful, 
without kindness, 

* Traitors, stubborn, puffed up, and 
lovers of pleasures more than of God ;” 
and the following verses.* 

Now, if, according to the proverb, 
the vituperations of the wicked are 
praise, is it not glory for the Papacy 
to see unchained against it to-day all 
the malice of the world, and to be 
lashed by all that Christendom holds 
in its bosom most odious, despotic, 
base, and abominable ? Is not this the 
highest summit of grandeur? Is it 
not an‘unexampled participation in 
the glories of Christ ? 


in the 
dangerous 


v. 

The ‘more startling the contrast of 
opposite qualities in those who love 
and are faithful to the Papacy, the 
more must we admire them. To the 
moral dregs of society we see op- 
posed the very flower of good men 
of every condition and in every coun- 
try; not only among Catholic Chris- 
tians, but among Protestants and 
schismatics, and even among Turks, 
Jews, and the barbarians of Asia. In 


* 2 Timothy iii. 1-4. 
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vain does the Revolution try to vilify 
with terms of reproach those who are 
devoted to the Pope and to his 
sacred rights. It cannot prevent 
them from being what they are—an 
honor to the world, and the support 
of justice. It is impossible to be sin- 
cere, to understand clearly the signi- 
ficance of the cause defended by the 
Papacy, and not feel for it love and 
veneration. For this end it is not 
necessary to have supernatural faith, 
and to belong to the fold of the 
church: the light of reason, human 
understanding, are sufficient. Reason 
and sense make it clear to the least 
astute minds that the Pontiff is now 
defending all order, every right, every 
social law, against an enemy who 
hates God in humanity, and every 
good of God in the good of man- 
kind, 

The ardor of Catholics all over the 
world for Pius IX., and the close 
union of thé whole ecclesiastical hier- 
archy with his see, constitute a plain 
and lasting fact which will surely be 
the greatest glory of this age in the 
annals of Christianity. It is a glory 
due chiefly to the Revolution, which 
has been providentially permitted and 
ordained by God, chiefly for the end 
of better strengthening and confirm- 
ing unity in the hierarchy of his 
church, The result has been an 
exaltation of Papal authority among 
Christian nations so new and striking 
that it now forms a large part of the 
strength with which the Papacy repels 
the attacks of the Revolution, and 
promises to surpass before long the 
effective power which it possessed in 
the middle ages of our era. The com- 
plication of évents leads nations to 
recognize in the Roman Pontificate 
the sole anchor of safety left to them 
in these tempests raised by the Revo- 
lution. We may say that an irre- 
sistible power is little by little 
bringing them to seek refuge in 
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this asylum. Not only has the Pon- 
tiffs voice found a wonderful echo in 
the soul of peoples, but his sacred 
person is oppressed, so to speak, with 
demonstrations of faith and love more 
solemnly magnificent than could be 
imagined. The voluntary tribute 
of blood has been and is offered to 
him by thousands of valiant men ; 
that of gold is constantly given to 
him by millions of the faithful. He 
is truly the most beloved, praised, and 
honored among men. In our time, 
there is no name of magnate or of 
king which ranks so high as the name 
of Pius IX. 

It is true that governments occu- 
pied almost everywhere by the Revo- 
lution strongly oppose, with a thou- 
sand corrupting and despotic artifices, 
this movement of nations towards 
the Papacy; but all in vain. The 
wind blows from that quarter, and it 
is a wind that crushes, sweeps, and 
grinds to powder all impediments. 
See how rapidly the deeds and men 
of the Revolution succeed each other 
in the nations oppressed by it; the 
instability of its kingdoms, the fragil- 
ity of its empires, the fickleness of its 
victories, the inanity of its statistics, 
the weakness of its institutions; all 
about it is variable, changeable, in- 
constant: the buildings of yesterday 
crumble to-day. 

This is because its satanic power is 
that of a meteor, not of a star; it 
appears, falls to ruin, and disappears. 
The power of the Papacy, on the 
contrary, is a sun which does not pass 
away, but lives; and the vivid 
flashes which .it sends through the 
clouds gathering around the Revolu- 
tion already show that the meteor is 
about to break and melt away. 


VI. 

Yes, the present greatness of the 
Roman Pontificate, impersonated in 
Pius IX., the visible pole of all social 
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order in this world, the terror of bad 
hearts, and joy of upright souls—this 
glory is only the first gleam of that 
which his heroic and lingering passion 
is preparing for an approaching 
future. 

For the comfort, meanwhile, of the 
weak and timid, we repeat, with the 
more sagacious minds of our own 
day, that the future is for the Papacy, 
not for the Revolution ; that the Pap- 
acy has already conquered the Revo- 
lution. We will conclude by making 
our own those noble words upon 
the immortal youth of the Church, 
spoken by our Holy Father to the 
representatives of the Catholic youth 
of Italy, on Epiphany of this year, in 
the Vatican. We accommodate them 
with perfect propriety to the supreme 
office of the Vicariate of Christ, with 
which he is divinely invested, and 
which he so gloriously sustains in the 
presence of God, of angels, of men, 
and of the infernal Revolution itself: 

“ My sons, let us give battle, and 
fear nothing. Remember that the 
enemies of God are vanishing, and 
the Papacy remains. The Child 
Jesus fled into Egypt, but in the 
night-time he was told to return, 
‘for they are dead who sought the 
life of the child.” How many per- 
secutors of the Papacy are dead! 
After giving vent to their fury, and 
decimating the faithful who served 
God, they are dead: and the Papacy 
is left. Yes; psi peribunt, but thou, 
beloved Peter, living in thy success- 
ors—thou, constituted by God his 
vicar on earth—thou remainest, and 
thou shalt always remain: ipsi feri- 
bunt, tu autem permanebis, Thou 
shalt remain, young, vigorous, con- 
stant, in contrast to the persecutions 
which purify the church, whose head 
thou art, wash away its every spot, 
and make it stronger. Jpsi peribunt, 
tu autem permanebis. Thou art still 
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with us in the teaching of truth and 
morals, in many ways, under many 
appearances. Jpsi peribunt, sed tu 
permanebis. 

“ Let this be our consolation, our 
comfort, our faith. Let us feel assur- 
ed that ips peribunt, Petrus autem 
permanebit usque in finem saculo- 
rum.” * 

And you, great Pontiff, in uttering 
these sublime words, little thought 
that, three days later, he would perish 
suddenly who for many years had 
been the treacherous tormentor of 
the Papacy in your august person. 

Napoleon III. perished uncrown- 
ed, humbled, in exile ; that Napoleon 
who, in the intoxication of his empty 
triumphs, thought to hold in his hand, 
after your death, the victory over 
the Roman See, /eritt, He died, let 
us hope, repentant; and you, Holy 
Father, survive him to pray for his 
peace after death, with the same 
generous soul that, like your divine 
Model on Golgotha, always pardon- 
ed him in life. He has vanished like 
a shadow, first from the greatest 
throne in Europe, then from the 
sight of men, feri#t ; and the Papa- 
cy permanet in you more than ever 
invincible. You, Pope Pius, for the 
time a prisoner, continue, from the Va- 
tican, with Christ and in Christ, to 
reign beloved, blessed, applauded, 
over all who have a believing heart, 
an upright soul. Napoleon III. has 
gone down to that city of the dead 
which shall form the pedestal of your 
greathess inallages: scabellum pedum 
tuorum ; peopled by beings like 
Cavour, Palmerston, Mazzini, and 
by a throng of many others, who 
girded their loins for the mad enter- 
prise of crushing out in his Vicar 
Christ our God, King of Heaven 
and Earth. 


* Osservatore Romano, Jan. 8, 1873. 
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A MAY CAROL. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


Is this, indeed, our ancient earth ? 
Or have we died in sleep, and risen ? 
Has earth, like man, her second birth ? 
Rises the palace from the prison ? 


Hills beyond hills ascend the skies ; 

In winding valleys, heaven-suspended, 
Huge forests, rich as sunset’s dyes, 

With rainbow-braided clouds are blended. 


From melting snows through coverts dank 
White torrents rush to yon blue mere, 
Flooding its glazed and grassy bank, 
The mirror of the milk-white steer. 


What means it? Glory, sweetness, might ? 
Not these, but something holier far— 

Shadows of him, that Light of Light, 
Whose priestly vestment all things are. 


The veil of sense transparent grows: 
God’s face shines out, that veil behind, 
Like yonder sea-reflected snows— 
Here man must worship, or be blind. 
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“FOR BETTER—FOR WORSE.” 


CONCLUDED, 


“ Pray take an easier chair, Mrs, 
Vanderlyn,” says the invalid; “I 
thank you for your sympathy, and 
trust my cough has not disturbed 
you.” 

“Oh! not at all,” says Agnes; “it 
only made me want to come to see 
you, and I hope you will not regard 
it as an intrusion on my part.” 

“By no means, You are 
kind. I see it in your eyes, You 
do not shun the sick. It is a good 
heart that leads you tome. J thank 
you.” 

These words are interrupted by 
painful coughing, but, after the pa- 
roxysm has passed, she becomes more 
quiet, and Agnes has a better oppor- 
tunity of studying her face while they 
converse. 

In spite of her wasting disease, it is 
a beautiful and sazn?ly face still, and 
evidently has been much more beau- 
tiful in health and youth. Refinement 
and purity are stamped on every fea- 
ture, and in every gesture and every 
fold of herraiment. The small, thin 
hands, folded over the book in her 
lap, are those of a delicately bred lady. 
A heavy plain gold ring, on the third 
finger of her left hand, is so loose that 
it is guarded by another and smaller 
one. These are all the ornaments 
she wears. A soft, warm wrapper of 
brown merino, a little white cap of 
thin muslin which does not altogether 
hide her abundant dark hair, are all 
of feminine costume to tell of the 
wearer’s character. 

The room is very neat and com- 
fortable, and shows no sign of poverty. 
On the walls are a few wood engray- 


very 


ings, mostly of religious subjects, and 
a few photograph portraits finished in 
oils. A crucifix stands on the man- 
tel, and a smaller one, attached to a 
rosary of Roman pearls, on the table 
by her side, where also is an exqui- 
site Parian statuette of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, Agnes sits on the 
other side of this table, and, while 
she converses with her hostess, h: 
attention is drawn to a small book 
lying near her. Apparently only to 
read the title, she takes up this book, 
and opens at the fly-leaf. It is a 
prayer-book, and, in a lady’s writing, 
she reads : 

* Martin Vanderlyn, from his wife.” 
Although prepared to know the truth 
almost knowing it before she came 
into the room, Agnes feels her cheeks 
and lips grow pale; but she has al- 
ways great command of herself, and 
now has not been taken quite by sur- 
prise. 

“My husband is not a Catholic, 
although that book bears his name,” 
says Mrs. Vanderlyn. “ Perhaps he 
is a relative of yours,” she adds, look- 
ing inquiringly at her guest. 

“T never heard my husband speak 
of any relative of that name,” Agnes 
says. “The name is not a very com- 
mon one, either. It seems strange that 
two of us should meet here. Is your 
husband absent ?” She has remarked 
that Mrs. Vanderlyn had said, “ My 
husband 7s not a Catholic,” and the 
avoidance of the use of the past tense 
gives her the chance to put her ques- 
tion, which she does to cover her own 
confusion, and mislead the lady as to 
herself. An expression of pain passes 
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over Mrs. Vanderlyn’s face, as she 
quietly replies: 

“ Yes; he is absent, travelling.” It 
is not the first time that the poor lady 
has been obliged to answer a similar 
question, so she is not much disturbed ; 
but Agnes feels sorry she has asked 
it. Mrs. Vanderlyn goes on speak- 
ing of her increased indisposition : 
“ Mr. Vanderlyn does not know how 
very rapid has been the progress of 
the disease. I am much worse now 
than when he left home.” 

Agnes cannot find it in her heart to 
ask how long it is since he left her. 
She thinks she knows, and she thinks 
she understands that Mrs. Vanderlyn 
does not wish her to know that she 
is a divorced woman. She respects 
this as a delicacy of feeling which 
her own position fully teaches her to 
appreciate. With her present know- 
ledge of Martin Vanderlyn as a hus- 
band, her sympathies are all with his 
wife. She believes now that it was 
his fault and not hers which made 
the trouble between them. Her 
strong good sense tells her that Mrs. 
Vanderlyn being a Catholic was no 
sufficient reason for his separating 
from her; and she cannot believe 
that this lady has been a disagreeable 
companion to live with. 

Overwhelmed with all the thoughts 
surging in her mind, she soon takes 
her leave, all the sooner that she hears 
her boy calling to ‘her. 

“You have a little son,” Mrs, 
Vanderlyn remarks. “ Will you not 
bring him in to see me? I am very 
fond of children, and the only one I 
had is dead; I shall soon meet her, 
I hope. But to-morrow you will 
bring your boy to see me, will you 
not?” And she holds her hand out 
to Agnes, and looks wistfully in her 
face. Agnes is touched almost to 
tears as she promises. 

The next day, with her “curled 
darling” clinging to her skirts, she 
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goes to see this sister, as she some- 
how feels Mrs, Vanderlyn to be to 
her. Are they not both the deserted 
wives of the same man? And she 
feels that this one is more truly the 
wife than herself, in spite of all the 
law can do for her. And it has not 
escaped her notice that Mrs, Van- 
derlyn spoke of Martin as her husband 
still. 

As she approaches Mrs. Vanderlyn, 
little George is hiding his face in her 
skirts, only allowing himself to look 
out, from time to time, between his 
fingers, at the lady. No urging from 
his mother seems likely to get him 
out of his intrenchment. 

“ Let him alone,” Mrs, Vanderlyn 
says; “that is the way with many 
children. When we stop urging him, 
he will show himself of his own ac- 
cord,” 

And so he does. After the atten- 
tion of the two is, as he supposes, 
removed from himself, the chubby 
fingers come down, and the bright 
eyes gaze steadily at Mrs, Vanderlyn. 
She, becoming aware of this, turns, 
saying, “ What is your name, darling ?” 

“ Martin Van’lyn,” proudly speaks 
out little George, using the name by 
which his father had nearly always 
called him, and which he now seems 
to choose in a spirit of sheer mischief, 
for Agnes has rarely called him by 
that name. She had opposed it be- 
cause it confused the address she 
used for his father. The child 
speaks out the “ Martin” with un- 
usual distinctness too, although he 
has oftener called himself “ Marty” 
than Martin. Agnes has _ never 
thought of the boy thus betraying 
her, and she has said truly that his 
name is George. She is confused, 
and looks distressed, feeling that Mrs. 
Vanderlyn will naturally suspect her 
of falsifying, if not much more. 

That lady seems equally disturbed, 
but in a different way from that 
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which the child’s blunder might be 
supposed to create. She pauses, 
stammers, and, in great agitation, 
looking at Agnes, exclaims : 

“ Whose child is this? I could 
almost think I had my own again! 
Holy Mother, help me!” ‘Then 
reaching for a little velvet miniature 
case, she opens it with trembling 
fingers, saying, “ Look at that !” 

Agnes looks, and sees the face of 
a child nearly the age of her own, 
which isso good a likeness of George 
that it might be taken for him. 
What wonder? It is the picture of 
his half-sister. These children of the 
same father had inherited a resem- 
blance to his family rather than to 
himself, and here is little George 
looking at Mrs. Vanderlyn with the 
eyes and smile of her own child. 
Who has not observed how wonder- 
fully lineage will proclaim itself in 
this way? The poor lady is more 


overcome by this sight than by any 


question as to George’s name; but 
that has not escaped her notice. 
She lays her wasted hand on the 
arm of Agnes, and says appealingly: 

“Tell me the name of this child’s 
father! Pardon me! See, I will 
tell you first why I ask, that you 
may know why I take this liberty 
with you. I am Martin Vanderlyn’s 
deserted wife. This is his child’s 
face, and that is your child. He 
says his name is Martin. Pardon 
me, dear lady, again, for asking. I 
do not wish to pain you as I am pain- 
ed; but what that man did to one 
woman he may have done to anoth- 
er—deserted her. I have heard that 
he did deceive another, and married 
her. I had not believed it, because 
he came to me for money within the 
past year, and spoke of returning to 
me after he had done travelling. I 
could not believe he had pretended 
to marry another woman; but with 
this” (pointing to the picture and to 
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the boy), “ you see I cannot help be- 
lieving it. Are you that unfortuhate 
woman ?” 

She speaks with tender commisera- 
tion for Agnes rather than with any 
animosity toward her. Agnes has 
stood during all this time, with her 
hands nervously clutching her dress, 
and vainly trying to be composed. 
Of what need, after all, is conceal- 
ment from this woman, evidently not 
long for this life, and so full of pity 
and forgiveness? So she answers: 

“ You have rightly guessed. This 
is Martin Vanderlyn’s son, and I am 
what you truly call that unfortunate 
woman whom hehas deserted. But 
I knew you immediately to be his 
divorced wife.” 

“ Divorced! who says so? No;I 
am not that. He would have made 
me so, but I am a Catholic, and I 
would not consent to it. I coudd not. 
He is my husband still, and, while I 
live, no law can make another wo- 
man his wife. ! 


But, oh! this is too 
cruel to you!” 


she says, seeing 
Agnes droop at once. “Did you 
really believe, dear, that you had 
the law on your side? You thought 
he was divorced from me. Ah! no; 
not even that doubtful right had he 
to marry you. He has not even the 
Protestant permission, for he is not 
divorced from me. Even if the law 
had so parted us, he ought not to 
have married another, and I, as a 
Catholic, cou/d not do so ; for you re- 
member our Lord’s words that “he 
who shall marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery.” I pain you, 
madam, very much, I know, but I 
must not deceive you more than 
you have been deceived already. 
I have not much longer to live, and 
I must speak truth. If he ever 
returns to you, as I once hoped he 
would return to me, I may be in my 
grave then. Beg him, in that case, 
to marry you, else you will never be 
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his wife. I say this for your good. 
[ am sure you cannot think it is in 
malice. Look at me. I have near- 
ly done with this life—above all, with 
Martin Vanderlyn,. You have shown 
me kindness. I say to you what I 
do now, that you may see to it that 
no more wrong in the sight of 
Heaven is done. I cannot look into 
your face, and think that you will 
live with him again while I live.” 

“Oh! no, no! God forbid !” cried 
Agnes. “I am not haz, I could not 
be!” 

“Then see to it when I am dead,” 
says Mrs. Vanderlyn, and she sinks 
back exhausted in her chair. Agnes 
kneels before her, and does everything 
in her power to restore her; but, in 
the meantime, her own condition is 
almost as pitiable. Little George 
has got hold of Mrs, Vanderlyn’s 
rosary, and is quietly playing with it 
during all this time. When Mrs, 
Vanderlyn is more composed, Agnes 
gives way herself. Drawing her boy 
to her heart, she cries: 

“Oh! what am I, and what is he? 
What is our name, and what can we 
call ourselves ? Can a few words more 
or less from judge or jury thus dis- 
grace us? If I am nothis wife, what 
am I? God knows I insisted on 
marriage with him, and entered upon 
it in good faith.” 

“JT do not doubt you,” Mrs, Van- 
derlyn says gently. “But, my dear, 
call yourself by your own name again, 
Try to put yourself, as far as possible, 
back into your old life, until you can 
get him to make it right.” 

Alas! she little knows how these 
words pierce Agnes, and enlighten 
her as to the great wrong that has 
been done. Her own name again? 
Why, what is it? Not Thorndyke 
now. Her old life! She shall 


“ Hear the ‘Never, never,’ whispered by the 
phantom vears.”’ 


Another woman fills her place, closed 
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now for ever to her, even if she could 
wish to take it. No honored wife 
can she be now; only a dishonored 
woman, deceived, betrayed, desert- 
ed. Her child without a father’s 
name to call his own—in the eyes of 
the law, “nobody’s child.” Where 
shall she go? What shall she do? 
To earn their bread she expected, 
but she had not thought to do it in 
disgrace. The two women weep to- 
gether, Mrs. Vanderlyn trying to 
comfort Agnes, who now tells all her 
former history to this new and strange 
friend. Strange, indeed, that to Mar- 
tin Vanderlyn’s true wife this shame- 
ful story should be confessed by his 
victim ; but Agnes feels that she has 
not a wiser, kinder friend. 

“Oh! where shall I go? What 
shall I do!” she sobs, with her head 
in Mrs. Vanderlyn’s lap. 

“ My dear, if you were a Catholic, 
I should answer: ‘Go to your con- 
fessor.’ As it is, could you not seek 
advice of your pastor? What kind 
of Protestant are you, dear ?” 

*“ Alas! I have no pastor. I was 
a Presbyterian. I am nothing now. 
fe destroyed all my faith.” 

“Yes, yes; I can well believe it; 
only a faith rooted deep as mine is, 
and as invulnerable, could withstand 
his assaults,” Mrs. Vanderlyn says 
sadly. ‘“ But, my poor child, you 
need some counsel wiser than I can 
give you, and a strength greater than 
your own or mine to lean upon in 
this sore trial. Are you too prejudic- 
ed to let me bespeak for you the aid 
of my own pastor, F. Francis? Our 
fates seem so to meet in this great 
trouble of our lives (though I know 
yours is the greater burthen) that I 
feel sure F, Francis will give you the 
advice and consolation you need.” 

Agnes is startled at the proposition, 
but it does not repel her as it once 
would have done. This much, at 
least, unbelief will do for its victims, 
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if they have been Protestamt—it de- 
stroys that intense prejudice against 
the Catholic clergy which is the very 
life of Protestantism. Indeed, it 
often ploughs up the soil of the mind, 
and roots out the weeds of prejudice 
and bigotry, leaving a fair chance for 
the seeds of the true faith to find root. 
Agnes has been a very thoughtful 
woman, and has often suspected that 
there must be some divine influence 
in the Catholic religion to bind its 
believers to it, and to sustain them 
as she has seen no others held and 
sustained. In Mrs. Vanderlyn, she 
has perceived, through all her own 
perplexity and grief, a marked exam- 
ple of this divine assistance. Now 
that the way is open, she feels a 
yearning to lay hold of the same sup- 
port. It is the desperate groping of 
a despairing soul for something be- 
yond itself. Moreover, she has seen 
the gentle face of F. Francis, and 
heard the kind tones of his voice. So 
she answers humbly : 

“If he will let me, Protestant as I 
am, trouble him with my affairs, I 
would be indeed glad to have his ad- 
vice. He must be often called to 
comfort distressed Catholics, who 
keep nothing back from their priests.” 

“Indeed he is—none oftener. 
Then I will tell your part of this sad 
story to him first. He, of 
knows mine already. What 
call you to him, dear? You will be 
Mrs. Thorndyke still to him and to 
me, but you may not like to hear the 
name from us, and we must desig- 
nate you.” 

“ Call me Agnes Rodney—my fa- 
ther’s name may yet be mine. This 
is the second time I have taken it 
back. .I gave my boy that name, 
Poor child! He has no other 
now.” 

The boy has been sleeping on 
the pillows of a sofa for some time, 
happily hidden from Mrs. Vander- 


course, 


shall I 
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lyn’s sight by the back of his mo- 
ther’s chair. As he turns now in his 
sleep, Agnes rouses him, and leads 
him from the room. 

On the following day, Agnes is 
asked by a servant to come to Mrs, 
Vanderlyn’s room. She suspects 
that it is to meet F. Francis, and she 
is not mistaken. It is not so great a 
trial to her as she has feared, for 
Mrs. Vanderlyn has told the story 
first to him. 

From this interview she goes with a 
chastened spirit, and yet with more of 
comfort than she has thought it pos- 
sible for her to He has not 
spared her in the matter of how 
much she has been blamable all 
through her trials in not bearing 
with her husband more patiently and 
dutifully, and, above all, in tampering 
with divorce. He has shown her 
how the church regards marriage: 
not as a civil contract, but as a sac- 
rament; and that, in his eyes, she is 
still John Thorndyke’s wife. So the 
wish of Mrs. Vanderlyn that Martin 
might be persuaded to legally marry 
Agnes after her own death, could 
not be granted while Agnes had yet a 
husband. ‘True, the Zaw has freed 
her from that tie, but no Catholic 
could bid her take any such advan- 
tage. Moreover, it is very doubtful 
if she will ever see Vanderlyn again. 
No thought of pursuit or of punish- 
ment ever enters her mind. To 
work for herself and her boy is now 
all that is left for her, and F. Francis 
promises to try to find that work for 
her to do. In the meantime, it is ar- 
ranged that she shall stay for the 
present with Mrs, Vanderlyn, making 
no difference in her name to the 
landlady, to whom she says that they 
have discovered that they are re- 
motely connected. 

“TI guessed it would turn out so,” 
says the landlady, “and I am right 
glad the poor soul has found a friend. 


feel. 
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I think she grows worse very fast. 
She won’t last long.” 

The landlady is not wrong in her 
conclusions. From this time, Agnes 
devotes herself to the care of Mrs. 
Vanderlyn in her fast-failing strength. 
Indeed, did Agnes not fill the place of 
nurse, a hired one would be neces- 
sary, for the invalid has no relatives 
in the country upon whom to call, 
She was an only child, and her fa- 
ther the only one left of his family. 
From him she has inherited a small 
competence which has placed her 
above want and above the need of 
trying to wring from her husband 
any support. It was this which 
tempted him to come so meanly to 
her, even while living with Agnes, 
for pecuniary aid, well knowing, as 
he did, her generous nature. 

It is a loving, but short task for 
Agnes to perform. In little more than 
three months, Margaret Vanderlyn is 
dead. But what a missionary even on 
her dying bed she has proved herself! 
Agnes sees now what it was that 
gave the angelic patience, and lent 
such a glory to the last days of her 
friend. Day by day, she has been 
necessarily thrown within the influence 
and teaching of F. Francis, The 
soil has indeed been ready, and, after 
Mrs. Vanderlyn’s burial, she feels, in 
her desolate condition, that only in 
the bosom of kind Mother Church 


is there any consolation for her. 


Perhaps, too, the desire to get as far 
as possible from all the infidel ten- 
dencies and teachings which Vander- 
lyn had brought to bear upon her 
mind makes her turn to the church 


as the surest and safest refuge. So 
Agnes Rodney becomes a Catholic, 
and a sincere one. As she kisses the 
crucifix, which was Mrs. Vanderlyn’s, 
shé feels that she is a Magdalen, and 
longs to pour some precious oint- 
ment over her Saviour’s feet. 

Mrs. Vanderlyn has left nearly all 
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of her property to Agnes, not only as 
an acknowledgment of untiring de- 
votion in her last days, but as some 
amends for the wrong done to her by 
Martin Vanderlyn. No finer proof 
of Margaret’s noble heart could have 
been given than in this generosity to 
the woman who had supplanted her, 

But Agnes cannot rest content in 
the ease thus afforded her. She feels 
that she does not deserve it. She 
longs to make some greater expia- 
tion than any she has yet offered for 
the error of her life. A Magdalen 
she seems always to herself. * It is 
this feeling which culminates at last 
in a desire to make the devotion of 
all her energies, and the sacrifice 
of all ease the precious ointment to 
pour at his feet. With this thought, 
she goes to F. Francis, and proposes 
to place her boy in a Catholic asy- 
lum, and that she may become a re- 
ligious in some severe order. 

“ My daughter, it must not be,” re- 
plies the good priest sadly. 

“Why not, father? I will strive 
so hard; I think I can be steadfast, 
with God’s help, after all I have en- 
dured. It would be such a blessed 
refuge, too, from my name and from 
my sad place in life—perhaps too 
great a privilege for me,” she adds, 
watching the uncousenting look in 
I’, Francis’ eyes. 

“You have said it, my child,” he 
replies. “Those who wear that 
garb have never been in your doubt- 
ful position. Besides, your husband 
lives.” 

Agnes’ face falls. She never 
thinks of herself now as a married 
woman. 

“ But if I should become a real 
widow ever?” she pleads; for the 
purpose is dear to her, and she has 
hoped that her boy can be made a 
priest. 

“Even then,” says F. Francis, 
“ that which was your relation to Mr. 
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Vanderlyn would be in the way of 
your reception into any of these or- 
ders, and your boy’s birth would be 
an impediment to his entering the 
priesthood.” 

Never before has Agnes felt how 
great has been her degradation as 
now, when she finds that the all- 
pitying, loving, and gentle church 
which has washed her sins and grant- 
ed her comfort and hope has yet its 
reservations for such as she and her 
boy. 

It may be taken as a proof of the 
thoroughness of her conversion that 
she so meekly acquiesces. 

“ But, my daughter, I will tell you 
what you may do, if you feel like de- 
voting yourself. We will put George 
in an asylum, and educate him, and 
by-and-by we will find his place for 
him; and you can go into a hospital 
as nurse.” 

Her face brightens. 

“You may not be a real sister ; 
but a good hospital nurse, braving 
all contagion, and discomfort, and fa- 
tigue, is the next thing to one; and 
you may fashion your garb plainly, 
and shun the world’s comforts and 
pleasures very effectually in such a 
calling.” 

“J will, father! Oh, I will!” 
she says with warmth, for this is her 
true vocation. “And then I may 
not have to part from George entire- 
ly, which, after all, would wound me 
here.” She lays her hand upon her 
heart as she speaks. “He is the 
only tie that is left me now.” 

So Agnes Rodney watches beside 
the sick and dying in a hospital. 
Dressed in a plain brown gown, with 
her hair drawn under a simple white 
cap, she looks almost a real “ sister,” 
and many of her Protestant patients 
think her such. She is happier now 
than ever since her girlhood. She 
is doing her Saviour’s work and 
that which she has always loved— 
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ministering to the sick. No other 
nurse throws into her work such ten- 
der, loving care, such sympathy for 
the homeless and friendless, The 
doctors rely upon her skill; the pa- 
tients love her for her gentle minis- 
trations. 


“ And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls.” 


It is some five years from the time 
when Agnes Rodney commenced 
this life, that a young man, indeed 
scarcely more than a youth, for he 
cannot be more than nineteen, jis 
hurt by a fall from a scaffold, and 
brought into the hospital. He is a 
carpenter, and has been at work on 
an adjoining building. To care for 
him, Mrs. Rodney is sent. The 
youth is unconscious at first, and un- 
der the surgeon’s hands. She does 
not learn his name at once, and it 
seems as if no one knows it. His 
fellow-workmen have withdrawn for 
the time, but will return to-morrow. 

While Mrs, Rodney is disposing 
of this youth, washing and removing 
superfluous clothing, a pocket-book 
falls from his pockets, opening, and 
scattering its contents. She gathers 
these up, and is returning them, when 
her eye falls on a little picture which 
makes her start and gaze curiously 
at the youth on the bed before her. 
This picture is of a woman much 
younger than herself, and fairer, but 
it is her own likeness, nevertheless, 
taken many yearsago, The face has 
a sweet girlish look, and soft, dark 
ringlets hang about the white throat. 
Her own hair is now more gray than 
dark, and stern lines are traced about 
the eyes and mouth; yet something 
of the same expression characterizes 
the face of the picture and the face 
of the hospital nurse. How many 
changes have come in her life since 
the sun portrayed that girlish face! 
How well she remembers sitting for 
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it yearsago! She gazes at it now, 
and criticises it, as if it were that of 
another person—never of herself. 
So completely changed does she 
seem to herself that no feeling has 
she now in common with the girl in 
the picture. And yet she knows it 
so well. Who is this youth who car- 
ries it abouthim? Isit for a chance 
admiration of it? She knows this 
may be, for it is the picture of a very 
pretty girl of about his own age. She 
almost fears to allow herself to be- 
lieve who he may be as she scans 
his face closely. He moans and 
opens his eyes, turning to her, say- 
ing : 

“Please give me some water.” 

She gives it, and asks, with a quiet 
voice, but with eyes and ears expect- 
ant of the answer : 

“What is your name?” 

“George Thorndyke, ma’am.” And 
Agnes knows that her own son lies 
before her. How anxiously, for many 
days and nights after this, does she 
devote herself to this patient! No 
wonder the boy grows to be very 
fond of her? ‘To him she is only 
Mrs. Rodney, and he has connected 
no idea of his mother with that 
name, although it has been his mid- 
die name also. His father struck it 
out, and he does not even know his 
mother’s maiden name. During his 
illness, she, by little and little, gleans 
this from him—that father is 
dead; that he has three sisters 
(she sighs to herself as she remem- 
the other two); that he is 
working with a carpenter, of whom 
he is learning his trade; that his 
“ stepmother’ has been always good to 
him, but that she is gone, since his 
ther’s death, to live far away. This 
explains one thing which has puz- 
zled her—that only his employer and 
fellow-workmen have come to see 
him in the hospital. She has feared 
every day that some of his family 


his 


bers 
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might come. One thing yet she 
yearns to know—does he know any 
thing of herself, or does he think her 
dead? She longs and yet dreads to 
know this. At last, when it is evi- 
dent that he will soon be well enough 
to leave the hospital, she asks him if 
he remembers his own mother, or 
if he was too young when he “ Jos¢ 
her.” 

“ Yes, ma’am; I remember her a 
very little ; but I have got her picture 
in my pocket-book.” And he shows 
it to her. 

“This was taken when she was 
very young, I should think,” says 
the nurse, 

“ Oh! yes ; mother said, the day she 
found it, that she guessed it was a 
keepsake of father’s once, but that 
she thought I had the best right to 
it. She told me never to let him see 
it, or know I had it, and that’s the 
reason I got to carrying it around 
with me. Why, nurse, I think she 
had eyes like yours.” 

The nurse smiles, and busies her- 
self in such a way that her head is 
turned away for some moments. 

“ Don’t you think she was pretty, 
nurse ? J do ?” continued Thorndyke. 

Thus challenged, Agnes looks cri- 
tically at the little picture. 

“Yes ; she was pretty, I think,” she 
answers slowly ; “ but, if she had lived, 
she might have been no better-look- 
ing than I am now.” 

“And that would be nice enough 
for me; but, nurse, stoop down, I 
want to tell you something. She 
isn’t dead, or wasn’t when my father 
married my stepmother. They think 
that I think so, but a boy told me 
that she went away, and was divorced. 
I didn’t believe it at first, but I found 
out that it was true, and I would so 
much like to find her.” 

“Why ?” 

*“ Because I believe it was father’s 
own fault that she went away. It 
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may be wrong in me to say it, but I 
know he could be hateful sometimes, 
and I think he never liked me so 
well as he liked my sisters; and I 
always thought my stepmother was 
kinder to me than he was.” 

“ God bless her for that!” 

Thorndyke looks at the nurse; sur- 
prised at the earnestness of the 
words. 

“ Why, yes,” he says, encouraged 
in his confidences by her sympathy. 
“ She was always good to me, but I 
guess my own mother was superior 
to her, and father knew it; but they 
got along very well together, and she 
was good to him when he was sick 
at last.” 

** Did he prosper ?” 

“ Yes, quite well; but what he left 
wasn’t much, divided among four of 
us, and mother’s share out. I'll 
have a little to start me with, though, 
and I got good schooling.” 

“IT am glad of that,” says the 
nurse. 

“ Why, nurse, what an interest you 
take in me; I think it very good of 
you, indeed. Is it so with all the 
poor fellows who get shut up here ?” 

“ George Thorndyke, let me tell 
you something which I must before 
you go away and I lose all trace of 
you. I knew that picture as soon as 
I saw it, for I saw it before you were 
born.” 

“Then you 
Where is she? 
ing ?” 

“She is here. 
her and love her ?” 

They are not alone, so this revela- 
tion has to be made with hushed 
voices and guarded manner; but 
George Thorndyke says, grasping 
her hands: 

“ T would rather you were my moth- 
er than any woman I have ever met; 
and I will work for you all the days 
of my life.” 


knew 
Say ! 


my mother! 
Is she liv- 


Can you forgive 
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“No, George; this is my place, 
and this is my work.” 

“But you must come out of it; 
you'll get your death here. Gracious 
goodness! I can’t take it all in! 
Why, what a good thing it was for 


. me to get that tumble, as it led me 


to you!” 

And then he questions her very 
much, and many of his questions are 
hard to answer. At last he 
suddenly : 

“But you’re a Catholic, are you 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” she answers. 

“Did that make the 
mother?” And he looks 
thinks he has guessed it all. 

“No, my son; if I had been a 
Catholic then, it would never have 
happened, and I should never have 
been here, and perhaps not you, 
either.” 

He refrains from any further ques- 
tions, but goes on declaring that he 
will take her from there, and work 
for her. It is pleasant to this lonely 
woman to feel that here is a manly 
heart and strength to lean on which 
she may honestly claim, but she an- 
swe!s : 


Says 


trouble, 
as if he 


“No, George; I cannot allow it; 
you must work, and take a wife, by- 
and-by, to yourself. I have my 
place and my work here, and there 
is another for whom I work too. 
But I have some money besides. 
Thére is no need for you to work 
for me, although I am here. Why, 
I am almost rich,” 

“Another?” he says curiously, 
and scarcely noticing her last words. 

“Yes,” she says, and has the pain 
of blushing before her own son, as 
she tells him he has a_ brother. 
“There is another George who is 
as near to you as those sisters of 
whom you have told me. I named 
him George to fill your place, after 
the law gave you to your father and 
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O my son! I never 
God knows I 


not to me. 
meant to leave you. 
did not.” 

“J do believe that,” he said; “ but 
keep quiet, or they’ll notice. Where 
is—my—brother?” There is a slight 
hesitation over the last word—ever 
so slight—and he puts it bravely, but 
she feels it. ‘That nice sense of moth- 
erhood has always been so quick 
with her. In all her vicissitudes, it 
has never been blunted. She tells 
him where George Rodney is, and 
asks if he wishes to see him, 

“Yes; I do, for your sake; and, 
besides, he is my namesake, and did 
almost crowd me out, which I can’t 
allow, you know. But—is—is—Mr. 
living ?” 

Ah! what a keen although uncon- 
scious thrust is that! 

“Rodney is my 


Al 


) } > 
Rodney 
' 


maiden name, 
George, and I have dropped the 
The Catholic Church does 
not recognize me as the wife of any 
other than your father.” 

‘Ah! I see,” he says, in evident 


other. 


relief, 

She goes bravely on to have it over : 

“ But little George’s father is gone 
from us, I do not know where; I 
never expect to see him again. 
Rodney was in your name _ too, 
George.” 

“T never knew that,” he says. 

“Well, let it pass; perhaps your 
father did well to leave it out, and 
your brother keeps it now.” " 

They are interrupted here, and the 
nurse leaves her son, to attend to 
other duties. He finds enough to 
think about, and wants no other 
company but his own thoughts. 

It is not many days after this that 
George Thorndyke leaves the hos- 
pital; but he never lets a day pass 
without going to see his mother, and 
he meets his brother kindly, if not af- 
fectionately. But to all his entrea- 
ties, and fora long time, Agnes re- 
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fuses to leave her hard life. She 
means to “die in the harness ” which 
she has voluntarily assumed. But at 
last her health begins to fail with the 
long strain upon her endurance, 
and the doctors say she must rest. 
F. Francis also counsels it. Now, 
and not till now, does she allow her 
son to make a home for her. It is a 
very comfortable one, for, with the 
money left her by Mrs. Vanderlyn, 
added to her long-saved pay as a 
hospital nurse, and George Thorn- 
dyke’s wages in his trade, they live 
in quiet refinement, if not luxury. 
And Agnes Rodney is a happy moth- 
er of two good sons, 

A year has passed, and Agnes sits: 
on a ferry-boat, in company with 
George Rodney, who is spending a 
short vacation with her. They sit 
near a man who is closely watching 
them, but whom they do not ob- 
serve. This man has a sallow, un- 
heaithy, and dissipated face, but 
withal a rather handsome one. The- 
hair is dark, the eyes are gray, but 
sunken, and restless in their expres- 
sion. A very heavy beard coves. 
all the lower part of his face. A 
broad-brimmed felt hat shades his 
forehead and eyes. He seems very 
curious about Agnes, and shifts his 
seat, and leans nearer to hear her 
voice every time she answers 
George’s frequent questions. AS 
they pass from the boat, he hastens 
to walk close behind her. He hears. 
her say to the boy, “ Wait, George, not 
so fast,” and his eye lights up at 
something in these few words. ‘The 
mother and son get into a street-car. 
The man follows them, but seats 
himself on the same side, and atthe 
other end of the seat. He.keeps his 
head turned the other way when- 
ever Agnes appears likely to look.in 
his direction. He is at the end of 
the car where she will not pass him 
in leaving it, 
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When Agnes and George get off, 
he follows quickly, still without their 
noticing him. He sees the house 
they enter, surveys the neighbor- 
hood, ees the number to himself, 
and ther walks up the street and 
around ie block, apparently in deep 
thought. When he comes around 
to the house again, he goes slowly 
up the steps, and ade “'Thorndyke” 
upon the door. This seems to puz- 
zle him. He looks around the 

1eighborhood again. 

* No; I am right, “ that 
is the church opposite, and this is 
the number, but what does ¢Azs name 
mean! John Thorndyke is dead, 
but she seems to prefer his name! 


’ And he 


” he says ; 


Well, Lil just see.’ 
the bell. 

“Ts Mrs. Thorndyke in ?” he says 
to the maid who opens the door. 

“There hain’t no Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke,” says the girl, taking it as a 
personal grievance that he is not 
aware of this fact. 

“Oh! well, the lady of the house— 
Mrs. Vanderlyn,” he not wish- 
iyg to appear too ignorant before 
this austere damsel. Now she is ex- 
asperated. 

“There hain’t nobody of 
name, neither ; but isn’t it Mrs. 
ney you want ?” 

The moment he hears this name, 
he appears satisfied, and, without 
noticing the girl’s rudeness, he 

“That is the lady I mean.’ 

“ Well, she’s in.” And the girl waves 
her hand to the open parl yr door, as 
if she disdains farther 
him, She suspects he hasn’t known 
the name of Rodney at all before 
she mentioned it. All his offence is 
in asking a question which she has 
been obliged to answer several times 
before to poe and others of that 
kind, but she visits upon him the ac- 
cumulated vexation caused by his 
predecessors, 


rings 


says, 


that 
Rod- 


© says: 


words with 


Pp 
E 
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“ What name shall J take to her >?” 
she asks, with an unpleasant emphasis, 
as if she doubts whether he knows 
his own name, or has any. 

“What name? Ah! yes. 
Mr. AZartin would like to see her,” 

The girl goes and tells 
Mrs. Rodney that Morton is 
waiting in the parlor. 

After he is left the 
looks about the comfortable appx 


Say 


up-stairs, 
Mr. 
alone, man 
ments of the room with a quick bu- 
seems satisfied, but 
has not much time for scrutiny, as he 
hears a step coming down the stairs 
He rises, and stands ready to meet 
Agnes as she enters. When h 
ye falls on him, she stops at 

and stands looking steadily at 
without speaking, but growing very 
pale. He comes toward her, 
*“ Agnes!” 
hands. 
offer any 
quiet 
of me ?” 


siness'eye. He 


saying, 
and holding out both his 
She does not take them, n 

welcon ne, but says, in a cold, 
‘What do 


voice, you wan 


Are you, then, so unforgiving 
Agnes? After all my _ long 
search for you, is this all the greetin: 
you can give 
“T do not know how long you 
search may have been, but I am sor- 
ry that you have succeeded in find- 
ing What is it 
me ?” she says, in the same cold tone. 
“To live with you, as I 
have done all these years if you had 
not so unaccountably hidden 
self away.” He says this with an 

of boldness, and of assertion of 


ris ht 


me, 


me P” 


me. want ol 


you 
would 


your ~ 


which he supposes 
recognize. 

She smiles disdainfully. » She ci- 
vines the selfishness of this move, 

that he is ignorant o! 

the extent of her knowledge concern- 
ing him, 

“Where have you been all these 
years ?” he asks, as she continues 
silent. 


and she sees 
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“Tam not bound to accourt for 
myself to you,” she replies. 

“ Come, now, Agnes, this is fool- 
ish. Why not be friendly? It is 
best for you to be so. I have seen 
you with the boy. He is mine, and 
I can claim him, you know.” 

“No, sir! you cannot do that.” 

“ You think I cannot? Pray, why? 
You are my wife, and he is my son.” 

“He is your son, but I am not 

your wife,” she says, in a firm tone. 
' «Not my wife! But you were 
married to me. Oh! shame, Agnes! 
[ did not expect that vow, who insist- 
ed on the tying of that knot, would 
be the one to untie it. In what po- 
sition does it place you and the boy 
if you are not my wife ? 
you have considered “hat, and you 
must have advanced somewhat in 
your ideas to be so independent now 
of public opinion.” 

Her face is very pale, and her lips 
been firmly set. There is a 
stern light in her eyes as she 
answers: “I was never your wife. 
You were not free to marry me, even 
if I had been free to marry you. 
You were never divorced from your 
wife, so you can have no claim on 


” 


I suppose 


1 
col 


have 
l, 


me, 
He looks astonished, and for a 
moment cringes just a little as she 
says this. But he rallies, and says, 
“That will not matter now, my wife 
is dead ; do you know that? 

“708.” 

“Youdo? Why, how do you know 
so much, when I only know that bare 
fact? Pray, can you tell me any- 
thing more P?” 

His tone is half satirical, haif be- 
seeching. He really wishes to know 
more than the meagre information 
which he has gleaned from the neigh- 
hors of the house where Margaret 
lied—that a Mrs, Vanderlyn was 
buried from that house. The land- 
lady has gone they know not where. 
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They remember the funeral, that is 
all. He is anxious to know what 
has become of Margaret’s money. 
He thinks the priests have it ; but he 
is not sure of this, however, for one 
person has told him that a relative 
who was nurse for the Catholic lady at 
the last inherited all her money. It 
has puzzled him very much to guess 
who this person could have been. He 
has not succeeded in finding any 
record of Margaret’s will. F. Francis 
and Mrs. Vanderlyn had thought it 
wiser not to have it recorded, consid- 
ering Agnes’ peculiar relation to Van- 
derlyn, who might yet return to dis- 
pute the possession of the money 
with her, or to trouble her. Now 
that Agnes seems to know something 
of his wife, it occurs to him that she 
may possibly be that relative who 
inherited the money. Knowing the 
disposition of each of these women 
as he does—the one for nursing the 
sick, the other generous and forgiv- 
ing—he sees that, if they met at all, 
this might have been the conse- 
quence. Remarkable quickness of 
deduction and conclusion he has 
always possessed, and it serves him 
now, and makes him more determin- 
ed in his designs upon Agnes; but he 
is desirous of playing his game adroit- 
ly. She, on her part, wishes to short- 
en the interview, and be rid of him, 

“T can tell you,” she says, “that 
your wife died as she lived, a saintly 
woman; that she was the kindest, 
truest friend to me I ever had. I 
knew from her the falsehood you told 
me when you said you were divorc- 
ed from her, and the base deception 
you practised on me in pretending to 
make me your wife.” 

“ For love of you, Agnes! 
was no other way for me. 
love be my excuse.” 

She disdains any notice of this 
interruption, and continues : 

“It was an infamous falsehood 


There 
Let my 
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and treachery to me; but let that 
pass. I was almost equally to blame, 
for I had no real right to marry 
you.” 

“How so? You, at least, were 
free,” he says, 

“No; my husband lived. I was 
still John Thorndyke’s wife in the 
eyes of the church,” 

“Church!” he repeats scornfully. 

“ Martin Vanderlyn, I am a Ca- 
tholic. It may modify your tone 
and remarks to be aware of that. I 
am proud and thankful to be of Mar- 
garet’s faith.” 

He frowns, but thinks quickly that 
he may turn this to his advantage. 

“Why are you called Rodney, 
then, and Thorndyke on your door, 
if you are Mrs. Thorndyke still ?” 

“My son’s name is Rodney. He 
has no other, and I will bear his. I 
decline to account to you for the 
name on my door.” 

“You are very proud, Agnes, but 
I think it is best for you to be friend- 
ly with me, considering all things. 
I certainly am free to marry you 
now, and give the boy and you your 
right name and place. I should 
think you were the very woman to 
wish that. I happen to know of 
John Thorndyke’s death, too, so I 
think you are as free as I am now, 
even on your own ground, Agnes, I 
never meant to leave you so long. 
I wrote to you, and got no answer. 
I have searched for you in every 
direction, and only now I find you. 
Why are you so unwilling to live as 
my wife with me, when you see that 
it would place you and your son in 
a more respectable condition ?” 

Agnes remembers Margaret’s words: 
See to it that he marries you when 
I am gone!” Then it had seemed 
doubtful if he could be persuaded to 
do so. And here he is suing for 
her consent. She remembers his 
son’s position, “nobody’s child,” 
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but -she remembers also her first. 
born son. She remembers the bold, 
false, bad heart and life of Martin 
Vanderlyn; she sees the possible 
effect of his evil influence on both 
her sons, as it formerly blighted her 
own life, and she shrinks in horror 
and disgust at the bare thought of 
such a stepfather introduced into 
their home. She answers his ques- 
tion without hesitation : 

“TI do not love you. I cannot 
respect you. You were false to your 
wife and false to me. I have been 
able to live happily without you all 
these years, and I shall live apar 
from you still.” 

He keeps down his pride, and ap- 
pears yet to hope to change her reso- 
lution, thinking it may be only the 
result of a woman’s pique. More- 
over, he feels almost sure now that 
the comfortable home around her is 
purchased with the money left by 
Margaret. At all events, he is deter- 
mined on getting a home if possible 
at her expense, and he does not 
scruple at any misrepresentation re- 
garding his own means of support. 
To her last scornful words, he replies, 
with an air of kind consideration: 

“ But, Agnes, you will not always 
be able to support yourself as well 
as I can support you. I know not 
how you do it, but I can place you 
above the need of any effort on your 
part. Why can you not be frank 
with me, and tell me how you have 
managed to live? You did not re- 
ceive all the money I sent, for some 
of it came back to me, Tell me, 
Agnes.” 

“ Martin Vanderlyn, I will-not ac- 
cept anything for either of us from 
you. We can do without you, and 
we will, My decision is final.” 

“ Do you know the harm I can do 
you ?” he says, in an angry voice, and 
with flashing eyes. “1 can brand 
you to the world and to the boy. 





“ For Better—for Worse.” 


Would you rather that than have 
a husband, and a father for your 
son ?” 

She seems to shrivel and whiten 
at his threat, but she stands firm, and 
answers him : 

“You committed bigamy when 
you married me. What will the law 
do about “hat? I can prove ‘it, 
sir! Now, had you not better leave 
me ?” 

“No! 
you until 
me !” 

At this moment, a man’s step is 
heard in the hall. He has entered 
the house, quietly opening the door 
with a key of his own, and, while 
taking off his overcoat, has heard the 
last words of both the speakers. He 
steps within the room, and comes to 
Agnes’ side, passing his arm around 
her trembling form. He is a power- 
ful young man, in full and vigorous 
health, which contrasts strongly with 
Vanderlyn’s sallow face and wasted 
figure. He looks at Vanderlyn with 
piercing eyes as he says: 

“What do you mean, sir, by 
speaking to this lady in this manner ? 
Mother, has he any right here that 
you acknowledge ?” 

“ None, my son; I wish only to be 
rid of him,” 

“Then, go,” says Thorndyke, “ or 
I will see that you do. And if you 
trouble her again, I will see that the 
law lays its hand on you more heavi- 
ly than I will lay mine if you do not 
leave us at once.” 

Vanderlyn has gazed in great as- 
tonishment at this unexpected cham- 
pion for Agnes. When he hears him 
call her “ mother,” it flashes upon 
his quick perception why “ Thorn- 
dyke” is on the door. He does not 


I swear I will not leave 
you promise to marry 
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forget that there was a boy left in 
Agnes’ old home, whom he once 
promised to care for as if he were his 
own, Not much more has he cared for 
his own; but this is an opponent he 
does not like. This is a different kind 
of quarrel from the one he supposed he 
had with a defenceless woman. His 
game is lost; he knows it, but he 
tries to be very brave in his defeat. 
He says scornfully : 

“Mr. Thorndyke, I do not ask 
your hospitality. I remember the 
quality of the article I had from your 
father some years ago. Yours seems 
to be of the same sort. I will not 
disturb the honorable repose of your 
family, or try to become further ac- 
quainted with my son, your brother,” 

George raises his clenched hand 
to fell him to the floor, but Agnes 

* interposes, and Vanderlyn leaves the 
house untouched—leaves it, but 
reels as he goes down the steps— 
staggers—falls upon the pavement 
only a few paces from the door. A 
few moments later, George Rodney, 
coming in the house, cries : 

“ A man has fallen dead in the 
street, just by the corner! I was 
coming around the other side, and I 
almost met him !” 

George Thorndyke rushes out, and 
sees the men carrying Martin Van- 
derlyn’s senseless body away. 

The next day, Agnes and her sons 
read in the papers that the man died 
of heart disease, which the doctors 
thought had been aggravated by 
some recent excitement. The mo- 
ther and son are thankful that 
George’s hand did not fall upon him ; 
but George Rodney never knows 
that the man he “almost met,” and 
who dropped down before his eyes, 
was his own father. 
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THE rich and thriving Pueblo of 
the Ysléta Indians is situated on the 
western bank of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, about nine miles below the 
little town of Albuquerque in New 
Mexico. 

We strike southward from Albu- 
querque along the east bank of the 
river. Three miles below the town 
we enter on fiat and uninteresting 
bottomland. The éye is not reliev- 
ed by a dwelling, not even by a 
tree, for a distance of five miles. 
We thus come to a rancho, deserted 
when we last passed there, but which 
still gave evidence of former comfort. 
The owner had joined the Texan 
Confederates, and quitted the terri- 
tory. 

Now we begin to cross the Sand 
Hills—a not unexciting performance. 
The road is a narrow and shifting 
one, growing daily narrower and 
of steeper slope, as the winds blow 
the sand upon it and fill it up. The 
wagon moves along slowly at an 
angle of 45°. The road winds tor- 
tuously along the face of the Sand 
Hills for about two miles, some- 
times making short and abrupt turns. 
It is from two to three hundred feet 
above the river which washes the 
base of the hills. I feel an unplea- 
sant tingling sensation at my elbows, 
and a great and almost uncontrol- 
labie desire to walk—“ to lighten the 
load,” of course. Once on the road, 
there is no going back, and one is en- 
tirely at the mercy of one’s mules, 
You must let them go their own way. 
If they should grow restive or be- 
come frightened, a broken neck, a 
general and irretrievable “smash 
up,” an unpleasant and unrecorded 
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grave in the quicksands of the Rio 
Grande, would be the result. A six- 
mule wagon went off at one of 
the sharp turns some years ago. Its 
fate was discovered by persons 
travelled some hours behind it, and 
who noticed the tracks. The wagon 
and team had been engulfed, and 
had entirely disappeared before they 
arrived. 

From the Sand Hills, we have a 
beautiful view of the Pueblo of 
Ysléta on the opposite side of the 
river. The spectacle of the Indians 
fording the river in certain spots, and 
driving their durros up the steep sides 
of the Sand Hill on which their Pue- 
blo is built, enhances the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. 

We have passed the Sand Hills, 
and now we cross the river to visit 
the Pueblo. We have struck a little 
above the ford, however; the water 
is in the bed of our wagon. We 
have to stand on the seats in order 
to keep dry, and we perceive, not 
without alarm, that the mules 
swimming. By striking down-stream 
a little, however, the mules find bot- 
tom again, and pull us out all safe 
on the western bank. 

A steep and narrow path leads up 
to the summit of the Sand Hill on 
which the Pueblo is perched. The 
Pueblos always have built and still 
build their dwellings on the _hill- 
tops: for defensive reasons in the 
olden times, for security against 
inundations in the present. ‘The 
houses are built of the customary 
adobe. They are washed outside 
with a whitish wash which resists the 
action of the weather; the mode of 
its preparation is said to be known 
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only to the Pueblos. I have seen 
nothing like it in any of the Mexican 
towns. The houses are generally 
two stories high, the lower story 
projecting considerably beyond the 
upper. The entrance is through the 
roof, to which you climb by a ladder 
placed against the outside. This 
mode of entrance is also a relic of 
defensive precaution in past times of 
hostilities with other tribes of Indians 
and with the Spanish invaders. The 
internal arrangement of the houses is 
the reverse of ours. The kitchen is 
in the upper story, and the sitting or 
sleeping room in the lower. You 
descend into the latter from the 
former by an opening in the floor so 
small that not even the lightest 
weight of the Fat Man’s Club could 
hope to squeeze through. ‘The Pue- 
blos have no monstrous develop- 
ments of adipose tissue; the open- 
ing is large enough for them. The 
lower room is thoroughly secured 
even against ventilation. The only 
window consists of one piece of 
without frame, imbedded in 
the wall 


glass, 


The earthen vessels for family use 
are manufactured by the Pueblos 
themselves, and are ornamented with 
fantastic designs of most primitive 
execution. Chiefamong these vessels 
is the “maja, globular in shape, with 
an orifice at the top large enough to 
permit taking out the liquid contents 
with a small dipper. ‘The “aja is 
porous, to permit evaporation 
through its sides. In hot weather, 
the “imajas are filled from the river 
or spring before sunrise, carefully 
covered, and set in the shade. With 
these precautions, they keep the water 
almost ice-cold. They are used in 
all Mexican ménages, as well as in the 
households of the Pueblos. 

The costume of the Pueblo men 
is not lacking in picturesqueness, 
more particularly when distance lends 
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its proverbial effect. They wear a 
short loose sack of white cotton, or 
manta, ordinarily made of carefully 
washed flour-sacks; for your Pueblo 
Indian is economical, and, when he 
has sustained the inward man with the 
contents of the flour-sack, he covers 
the outer man with the sack itself. 
The pantaloons are of the same ma- 
terial, loose but short, not usually 
reaching below the knee. The en- 
chantment of distance dispelled, how- 
ever, traces of the former uses of the 
material may be discovered in such 
inscriptions on the shoulders or the 
seat as the following: “Superfine 
Family,” or “ Choice Family Extra.” 
The Pueblo wears his hair long, tied 
behind in a cue, around which is 
wound a piece of red cloth or ribbon, 
according to the financial standing 
of the wearer, or mayhap the greatness 
or solemnity of the occasion. The 
head gear is generally a broad-brim- 
med straw hat. ‘The foot covering 
is a deer-skin moccasin. 

The costume of the gentler sex is 
eminently ungraceful. The women 
wind long strips of* buckskin tightly 
around the leg, in successive layers, 
resulting in an enormous bandage 
from three to four inches thick reach- 
ing from the ankle to above the knee. 
The chaussure is a moccasin, The 
effect produced by this arrangement 
is that of a feminine /orso set on two 
huge bolsters, All symmetry of form 
or grace of gait is destroyed. The 
walk is a sort of shuffle. The upper 
covering of the figure is a dark wool- 
len stuff, coarse in texture, and of 
Pueblo woof. This reaches to the 
knee, and is composed of two rectan- 
gular pieces joined at the upper edges, 
which form the shoulders, and leaving 
a space for the passage of the head 
and neck. The pieces hang down 
before and behind, and are held to- 
gether at the waist by a belt or cinc- 
ture. The women cut their hair 
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squarely across the forehead, leaving 
the side locks and back hair to hang 
down loosely. Many of the men, 
too, besides wearing a cue, cut the 
hair straight across the forehead, and 
wear the pendent side-locks. The 
women wear their arms bare, save the 
ornamentation of from one to a dozen 
bracelets of thick wire, which glitters, 
but is not gold. They wear neck- 
laces of coral,moss-agates, or common 
glass beads, according to the wealth 
or importance of the wearer, The 
men also frequently wear similar 
necklaces. 

The portion of the feminine toilet 
which requires most elaboration is 
evidently the leg-bandage. It is 
aken off to cross the ford on foot, 
and its removal seems to be as slow 
a process as unrolling a mummy. 
The object of such a covering for the 
nether limbs I am unable to ima- 
gine. 

The Pueblo is a handsome Indian. 
I have seen very finely cut features 
among ‘the men. Many of them 
have beautifully fresh complexions, 
on which a bright apple-rosy tint is 
gradually shaded into a deep rich 
brown. ‘They are generally of me- 
dium stature, however. ‘Their feet 
and hands are correspondingly small. 
Their faces have not that animal, 
that wolfish, expression of the wild 
Indians of the mountains or the 
plains; on the contrary, they beam 
with good nature, simplicity, and 
single-heartedness, They are thrifty 
and industrious. The men do the 
out-door work; the women attend 
to the household affairs, or, in the 
season, peddle the grapes, apricots, 
peaches, melons, etc., raised in their 
Pueblo. Should you meet a Pueblo 
and his squaw travelling with the 
universal durro, you will always find 
the lady mounted on the animal, 
while her cavalier, urging on John 
Burro with his stick, trots along 
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gaily behind, and smilingly gives 
you a cheery “ Come te va?” as he 
passes. 

The Pueblos do not intermarry 
with the Mexicans. The women are 
chaste in their lives, and domestic in 
their habits. Vice is almost unknown 
among them. I have lived some 
years in the vicinity of two or three 
Indian Pueblos, and have neither 
known of nor heard of an abandoned 
woman among them, I wish I could 
say the same of other races in the 
territory. In this regard,. the Pue- 
blos also differ greatly from the wild 
Indians whose lives are continued 
scenes of bestiality. 

During my residence in _ their 
vicinity, the Pueblos had daily access 
to my dwelling. They were our 
fruit and vegetable purveyors. [ 
have not known an instance of 
their stealing a pin’s worth, though 
they had ample opportunities to pil- 
fer had they been so inclined. In 
this regard, their example might be 
imitated with profit by people with 
greater pretensions to civilization, 
and in this also they differ widely 
from the savage Indians who are, to 
a man, thieves both by nature and 
habit. In fine, the Pueblos are 
among the most moral, peaceful, 
simple, and honest citizens of New 
Mexico. 

The Pueblos are Catholics, Their 
Catholicity, in its out-door festivals, 
has just sufficient tinge of the antique 
observances of the Montezumas to 
throw. a romantic glamour around 
it. They have churches in all their 
Pueblos. Some of these—Ysléta 
among the number—have a priest 
regularly stationed in them, and 
many of the churches are served by 
the priests of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in which they are situated. 
The churches are adobe structures, 
not always cruciform, with a bel- 
fry, and adorned inside with gro- 
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tesque figures, the product of their 
own primitive art. 

The weapon of the Pueblos is 
still the bow and arrow. A few 
have old-fashioned muzzle-loading 
rifles. ‘The Pueblos do not lack the 
combative instinct, and are more than 
a match for the Apaches and Nava- 
joes, man to man. They have fre- 
quently acted in conjunction with 
our troops against these tribes; 
but their co-operation is often ren- 
dered valueless by their custom, 
most strictly adhered to, of return- 
ing to their village as soon as they 
have taken a scalp, for the purpose 
of having the customary scalp-dance. 
I regret to say that they give no 
quarter, and spare neither age nor 
sex, except when it suits them to 
make péons, or slaves, of the women 
and children, They say, in self- 
justification, that little Indians soon 
become big Indians if allowed to 
The measure they mete is 
meted again to them by the hostile 
tribes. 

As in courtesy bound, we direct 
our steps to the dwelling of the 
“governor,” who is known as “ Don 
Ambrosio.” His house is of more 
modern construction than the cus- 
tomary Pueblo dwelling. We were 
admitted through a corral and a 
door—not in the roof, but in the 
side of the house, after the fashion 
of “the whites.” The room we 
were received in was a long apart- 
ment &@ la Mexicaine, with benches 
around the walls. Some of the finest 
Navajo blankets I ever saw were 
displayed upon the benches. The 
walls were hung around with French 
colored lithographs of a religious 
character, ° 

Governor Ambrosio was a dapper 
little Indian, with long snow-white 
hair falling loosely to his shoulders. 
His complexion was clear and peach- 
bloomy. Though full of years and 
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honors, he was full of life and health. 
His son, who acted as his lieutenant, 
was a man about thirty-odd years, 
the image of his father, in stature, 
size, complexion, and everything ex- 
cept the white hair, the junior’s being 
jet-black. The women of the family 
were pleasingly featured, but their 
inartistic dress destroyed the effect of 
their good looks. 

Ambrosio is said to be quite 
wealthy, with fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars in ovo and in plata; for 
your Pueblo does not consider 
greenbacks good hoarding. Am- 
brosio, Jr., showed us the fruit- 
house, where the senses of sight 
and smell were regaled with the 
pleasant spectacles and odors of heaps 
of rich, fragrant quinces and apples, 
the latter small but rosy as young 
Ambrosio’s pleasant face. 

Ambrosio’s style of farming is more 
in accordance with modern progress- 
ive ideas than that of some of his 
neighbors. His mules were fat, round, 
and sleek, and in the corral lay an 
American plough of modern construc- 
tion. Many among the middle and 
lower classes in New Mexico still 
plough “ with a sharp stick.” The ir- 
rigating dikes, or aceguias, of the Puet 
blos are well and carefully attended 
to; they are not permitted to overflow 
in the wrong places and at the wrong 
times—a neglect which so frequently 
causes the traveller from the valley 
of the Rio Grande to soar from pro- 
saic observation to the sublimity of 
anathema. In their fields, I saw 
men, only, engaged in agricultural 
labors. 

S. Augustine is the patron saint of 
Ysléta. Its great festa is the “San 
Augustin.” The feast is held about 
the time when all the grapes are 
gathered and some of the new wine 
already made. It is essentially a 
grape and wine feast. But to his 
other virtues, the Pueblo adds the 
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great one of temperance. Mass is 
celebrated in the morning, and the 
whole Pueblo is out in its showiest 
attire. The dance known as “the 
Montezuma” is performed by young 
men selected for the occasion. Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans are kindly receiv- 
ed and hospitably entreated in the 
Pueblo on these festival occasions. 
I have heard of but one instance in 


To a Child. 


which this kindness and hospitality 
was abused. It was by a miserable 
gambler—a “ white man,” and, I re- 
gret to say, an American—who, at 
the San Augustin of 186-, without 
the slightest provocation, shot dead 
a Pueblo boy. The territory got rid 
of the desperado, who had to fly, for 
his worthless life, from the wrath 
of the outraged Indians of Ysléta. 





TO A CHILD. 


You little madonna, so very demure ! 


You draw me, yet awe me: 

As warning, half scorning, 
That kissing a face so religiously pure 
Is almost a sacrilege, I may be sure. 


Yet, awed as I am, I but love you the more. 
You meet me and greet me 
Serenely and queenly ; 

And image so sweetly the one I adore 

When She was a child in the ages of yore. 


Her name it is Mary Regina—your own. 

You share it and wear it 

As flower its dower 
Of fragrance—predestined hereafter, full-blown, 
To reign with the lilies that circle Her throne. 


3e fragrant for me, then, O lily! and pray— 
Each hour, little flower, 
Exhaling availing 
Petitions—to Mary the Queen of your May, 
To breathe on my Autumn your pureness to-day. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, COMPRISING 
Locic AND ONTOLOGY, OR GENERAL 
Merapuysics. By Rev. H. Hill, 
S.J., Professor of Philosophy in the 
St. Louis University. Baltimore: 
J. Murphy & Co. London: R. Wash- 
burne. 

We are glad to see this anxiously ex- 
pected volume. The author proves him- 
self quite competent to the most impor- 
tant task he has undertaken, and writes 
with the ease and precision of a thorough 
student and practised teacher of the 
highest and most necessary but most 
neglected and abused of all the rational 
sciences, philosophy. In his doctrine, he 
follows S. Thomas and Suarez, and is 
therefore necessarily sound in his princi- 
ples and method. The most subtile, ab- 
struse, and controverted points in re- 
spect to which there is the most differ- 
ence among the votaries of scholastic 
philosophy, and those topics also where 
there is the best opportunity for the au- 


thor to display special ability in his ex- 
plication of doctrines in which all scho- 


lastic philosophers are _ substantially 
agreed, are found in the special meta- 
physics. The present volume, proceed- 
ing no further than general metaphysics, 
does not enable us to judge of the way in 
which the author will treat these ques- 
tions. So far as he goes, we are satis- 
fied with his explication of the grand 
fundamental principles and truths of 
philosophy, and wait with favorable anti- 
cipations his second volume. The style 
is admirably precise and clear, and as 
neat and elegant as our imperfect lan- 
guage will admit in such a treatise. An 
able correspondent, whose letter will ap- 
pear in our next number, has laid down 
certain rules in regard to this point, and 
made some pertinent observations in 
which we concur, and we refer our read- 
ers to that forthcoming letter. We think 
he will find that F. Hill has generally 
adopted the style which he recommends. 
We find, so far as we have had time to 
examine, only one word which appears 
to us open to criticism, “‘ cognoscive,” 
used in place of the term cognoscitive, 
employed by Cudworth and found in 
Webster's Dictionary. The term Jdea 


also seems to us to need a more full and 
precise explanation, in connection with 
the terms sfecies sensibilis, species intelligi- 
bilis, species impressa and expressa, and ver- 
bum mentis,as used by S. Thomas, which 
we presume we may expect to be given in 
the treatise on psychology. A teacher 
who has been thoroughly taught philoso- 
phy will find this treatise, we think, well 
suited to the purposes of a text-book. 
The question, how far teachers who read 
only English, and are obliged to learn 
themselves a sound system before they 
can teach it to others, or intelligent pu- 
pils in their own private studies, will 
find the exposition of philosophy in this 
volume intelligible and satisfactory, can 
better be answered after a fair trial. The 
logic has been much shortened and sim- 
plified, yet includes, we think, all that is 
essential for training the class of pupils 
who will use the book in the rules of 
correct reasoning. If something more is 
needed for exercise in syllogisms, any of 
the books of logical praxis in common use 
will answer the purpose. We recom- 
mend the adoption of F. Hill’s philoso- 
phy as a text-book to all teachers in 
Catholic schools, both male and female, 
where English text-books are used. It 
is the only English text-book fit for use 
in teaching philosophy. Our impression 
is—that it will be found on trial to be an 
excellent text-book for the higher classes 
of pupils, and we thank the author for the 
great service he has rendered in prepar- 
ing it, hoping that he will not delay to 
finish his work. 


IERNE OF ARMORICA. By J. C. Bateman. 
(Fifth volume of F. Coleridge’s Quar- 
terly Series.) London: Burns, Oates & 
Co. (New York: Sold by The Catholic 
Publication Society.) 

This is an historical novel after the 
fashion of Fabiola and Callista. The 
scene is laid in the time of Chlovis, about 
the period of his marriage to Chlotildis. 
The author has brought extensive and 
accurate learning into play in this story, 
which is thus a picture of the times it 
describes. It is also a well-written and 
interesting romance. We think he has 
made Chlotildis, who is exquisite as an 
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ideal character, somewhat too perfect for 
the strict historical truth. Although a 
saint, she had a little of the barbarian left 
in her, before she achieved the full 
measure of the perfection of Christian 
meekness, gentleness, and charity. All 
readers will be pleased with the perusal 
of this book. Our young friends in col- 
lege and convent, who are always keen 
for a new book for wet days, of which we 
have had so many of late, will be de- 
lighted with this one, and, while they are 
reading it, will forget the disappointment 
they are apt to feel when their favorite 
prayer, Dounez nous un beau jour,is not 
granted. 


SERMONS FOR ALL SUNDAYS AND FESTI- 
VALS OF THE YEAR. ByJ.N. Sweeney, 
D.D., O.S.B. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 1873. 
(New York : Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

Mary MAGNifyINc GopD—MAy SERMONS. 
By William Humphrey, of the Cong. 
of the Oblates of S. Charles. 
Publishers. 

These two volumes of sermons are ex- 
cellent in regard to matter and style. 
F. Humphrey’s little volume is specially 
marked by a dogmatic character. Both 
will be found serviceable to priests in 
preparing sermons, and to the faithful for 
their private reading. 


Same 


SvEMA;; or, The Little African Slave who 
was Buried Alive. By Mgr. Gaume, 
Prothonotary Apostolic. Translated, 
and with a Preface, by Lady Herbert. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

The recent mission of Sir Bartle Frere, 
by the British Government, to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, with a view to the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade in East Africa, has 
attracted American notice. Now, although 
government intervention will be able to 
put a stop to the shipping of slaves 
across the seas, it cannot interfere with 
slave-labor in Zanzibar itself and the ad- 
joining towns, or prevent the atrocities 
of Portuguese and Arab agents who act 
as traders on their own account. Catho- 
lic charity, then, has found a way of reach- 
ing where government influence has no 
bearing. There is a community in Brit- 
tany which devotes itself exclusively to 
the education of little negresses, pur- 
chased from the slavers in the African 
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marts. And, jointly with this communi. 
nity, the Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost and of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary, who have founded a mission in 
Zanzibar, buy up as many slave children 
as they can, and educate them in the Ca- 
tholic faith, These devoted religious 
would, of course, be able to do much 
more in this way had they the pecu- 
niary means at their command. The 
thrilling story of Suéma is put forth in 
order to excite an ardent zeal in the 
hearts of Catholic readers for the pur- 
chase of slave-children in East Africa, 
whereby the curse that has befallen them 
is turned into a blessing. The story is 
perfectly authentic, the substance of it 
having been taken down from Suéma’s 
own lips, translated into French, and sent 
home by the superior of the Zanzibar mis- 
sion. 

We are very sure the narrative itself, 
as also the admirable preface and intro- 
duction which accompany it, cannot fail 
to awaken the sympathy of our Catholic 
readers. When, then, they learn that the 
sum of fifty francs, or about ten dollars 
in currency, will purchase a boy or girl of 
seven or eight in the slave-marts, they 
will not be slow, we believe, to contribute 
And the 
price of a single slave-child “ will be re- 
ceived with the greatest gratitude by the 
R. P. Procurator-General of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost and of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Mary (who have charge of 
the Zanzibar Mission), 30 Rue Thomond, 
Paris, or by Monseigneur Gaume, 16 Rue 
de Sévres, Paris.” 


towards so glorious a work. 


A CATECHISM OF THE Hoty Rosary. 
By the Rev. Henry Formby. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 
This is a neat little book in catechism 

form containing about 60 pages of the 

most necessary and useful instruction on 
the fifteen mysteries of the Holy Rosary. 

F. Formby is doing a great work. He is 

the right man just at the right time, and 

seems to anticipate the wants of priest 
and people. His other books are admir- 
ably well calculated to interest not only 
the youth for whom they were especially 
intended, but also those of riper years. 

The little book before us ought to be in 

the hands of every Catholic, young and 

old. It is also well calculated to instruct 
those who think that our devotion to the 

Blessed Virgin excludes God and the 

Saviour from our prayers. All we have to 
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say is let any such person read this 
catechism, and they will be forced to ad- 
mit that the Rosary is nothing more or 
less than an epitome of the New Testa- 
ment history cf our Lord, and that he is 
mentioned on nearly every one of the 
pages of this beautiful litthe book, for the 
appearance of which we thank the Rev. 
author most heartily. 


Tue SIGN OF THE CROSS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Mgr. Gaume, 
Prothonotary Apostolic. Translated 
from the last French edition by A 
Daughter of S. Joseph. Philadelphia: 
Peter F. Cunningham. 1873. 

This work, which might, to a passing 
glance, appear fanciful and unimportant, 
is truly philosophical and of rare interest. 
It comes to us not only with the Im- 
primatur of the Bishop of Philadelphia, 
but also with a Brief of His Holiness 
Pius 1X., granting an indulgence of fifty 
days to the sign of the cross, in response 
to the illustrious author’s petition. 

The author is able to say, in his preface 
to the second edition, that the book has 
had a wonderful “The first 
French edition was sold in a few months 
Three translations of it have been made 
into different European languages—one 
in Rome, one in Turin, and one in Ger- 
many. Catholic papers have vied with 

>another in recommending its peru- 


success: 


sal, and many letters have been sent to 


us bearing the congratulations of the 
most respectable men of France and of 
He then, after quot- 
ing the Neapolitan review, Scienza ¢e Fede, 
appends a portion of a letter from the 
Dean of the Catholic Chair at Rome, and 
also a circular from the commission 
charged with the care of the regionary 
schools, to the effect that the book should 
be read by the pupils, and distributed as 
a premium. 

The preface to the first edition ex- 
plains the origin of the treatise—how a 
young German of distinction, having 
come to study at the College of France, 
found his companions there laugh at 
him for making the sign of the cross be- 
fore and after meals, and so by requesting 
the author’s opinion of the practice, and 
of the sign in general, occasioned the 
twenty letters which form the volume. 

These letters exhaust the subject in a 
masterly way truly French. Besides 
proving over again what has been proved 
sO many times before, the antiquity of 


foreign countries.” 
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the holy sign among Christians, and 
how the noblest intellects of primitive 
times both taught and practised the use 
of it, Mgr.Gaume shows that it was made 
in some way before Christianity, and 
from the beginning of the world. ‘The 
sign of the cross is so natural to man 
that at no epoch, among no nation, and 
in no form of worship, did man ever put 
himself in communication with God by 
prayer without making the sign of the 
cross.” Then he gives the “ seven ways 
of making it”: 

“‘(r) With the arms extended : man then 
becomes an entire sign of the cross. (2) 
With hands clasped, the fingers inter- 
laced: thus forming five signs of the 
cross. (3) The hands joined one against 
the other, the thumbs placed one over the 
other: again the sign of the cross. (4) 
The hands crossed on the breast: another 
form of the sign of the cross. (§) The 
arms equally crossed on the breast: fifth 
way of making it. (6) The thumb of the 
right hand passing under the index 
finger, and resting on the middle one: a 
sign of the cross muchin use, as we shall 
see. (7) And, finally, the right hand 
passing from the forehead to the breast, 
and from the breast to the shoulders: 
a more explicit form, which you know.” 

““Under one or other of these forms,” 
he adds, “ the sign of the cross has been 
practised everywhere and always in 
solemn circumstances, with a knowledge 
more or less clear of its efficacy.” 

Accordingly, he proceeds to 
first, how the Jews made it, instancing 
Jacob, Moses, Samson, David, Solomon, 
and others. And here he only echoes 
what the Fathers have observed before 
him. Next, he tells us how the pagans 
made it, attaching to it some mysterious 
value. Three of the ways of making it 
were known to them; and these ways, 
being universal, were not arbitrary. 

Some curious facts of undoubted au- 
thenticity are related of the power of the 
holy sign when made even by strangers 
to Christianity. And this sets off its 
efficacy as it is made in the church. 
Now, our author laments, and, we fear, 
with good reason, that the sign of the 
cross is fast becoming obsolete among a 
large number of Catholics. Those who 
make it at all, too often make it very imper- 
fectly and carelessly. The object, there- 
fore, of the present work is to revive the 
ancient practice of making the sign fre- 
quently and making it thoroughly. And 


show, 
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it is with the same intention that the Pope 
has* granted fifty days’ indulgence to it 
when made reverently and with invoca- 
tion of the august Trinity. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC SUNDAY- 
ScHooL Liprary. 6 vols. 18mo, in 
box. Containing: The Apprentice, and 
Other Sketches. Mary Benedicta, and 
Other Stories. Faith and Loyalty, and 
The Chip Gatherers. Agnes, and 
Other Sketches. Lame Millie. The 
Chapel of the Angels. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society, 
1873. 

Sensible stories with good illustrations 
are always welcome to children. This 
set of books is well calculated to please 
the eye and satisfy the tastes of both 
reader and purchaser. They are excel- 
lently printed, handsomely bound in 
bright colors, and present a variety of 
healthful reading seldom found within 
the compass of six small volumes. The 
cuts, from neat and chaste designs by a 
skilful artist, will attract the attention of 
every child, and lend additional interest 
to the tales. In the selection and ar- 
rangement of the stories, good judgment 
is shown, many of them being now pub- 
lished for the first time. As premiums, 
no series of volumes could be more de- 
sirable for the little folk. 


THE KING AND THE CLOISTER; OR, LE- 
GENDs OF THE DISSOLUTION. By the 
author of Cloister Legends, etc. Lon- 
don: Stewart. 

These legends are well suited to read- 
ers of a romantic turn of mind and 
fond of the marvellous and tragical. 
Being purely Catholic stories, and 
perfectly innocent, our young readers 
will, we hope, have a good time over 
them. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS DURING THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
From the French. With thirty-two Illus- 
trations. Westchester: Printed at the 
Catholic Protectory. 1873. 

This book exhibits Christianity in ac- 
tion. Plato said, “ If virtue could be seen 
embodied ”—he meant in living form— 
“all men would love and adore it.” 
Plato’s dream was realized when Love be- 
came incarnate, and walked about doing 
good to the bodies and souls of men; but 
all men did not adore it. Virtue, to be 
adored, must be known. The book be- 
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fore us makes known the cardinal virtue 
of Christianity, charity, by exhibiting her 
in human form, and telling us, not what 
she can do or should do, but what she dia 
do by the hands of the Christian Brothers 
during the late memorable war between 
France and Prussia. Of the success of 
this glorious order in doing the work for 
which it was started by its venerable foun- 
der, it is not our purpose to speak, but 
of the book which lies before us, and which 
tells so graphically the deeds of charity 
and heroism of these Brothers during the 
terrible war of 1870-71. It is translated 
from the French of J. D’Arsac. 

The mechanical execution of the 
ume is creditable to the boys at the 
Protectory where it has been brought 
out. 


HAWTHORNDEAN; or, Philip Burton's 
Family. By Mrs. Clara M. Thompson 
Philadelphia: Peter F. 

1873. 
This is a book written by a lady, and 
it bears in every chapter and page the 
impress of a delicate, sensitive, and re- 
fined mind. It cannof be called artistic 
in the truest sense, for the plot is simple 

and the characters are so natural that w 

feel in reading it that we are only renew 

ing our acquaintance with old friends. 

The scene is laid in this country, and th 

actors are Americans, some by birt 

others by adoption, and in this respect 
has the advantage over most of the works 
of fiction which have issued from the 

press of late, which, while treating us, 01 

pretending to treat us, to a view of 

inside lives of Europeans, utterly ignore 
the fact that at our very door there 

abundant materials for a hundred novels 
and romances, still unused and neglected. 


Cunningham 


ISABELLE DE VERNEUIL ; OR, THE CONVEN' 
oF S..Mary’s. By Mrs. Charles Snell 
3altimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 

This is a story about life in a convent 
school, written in an interesting and 
ladylike style, and with a suflicier 
number of exciting incidents to gratify the 
well-known taste of young ladies of about 
the age of Mlle. Isabelle de Verneuil. 


Lars: A PASTORAL Norway. By 
Bayard Taylor. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. (late Ticknor & Fields) 
1873. 

This poem is dedicated to John Green- 
leaf Whittier. It is fully worthy his 


OF 
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acceptance. Besides a delicious fresh- 
ness which pervades the story, like the 
air of its rural scene—ihe leading charac- 
One sees 
their very faces; while never was con- 
trast more perfect than between Per and 
Lars, Brita and Ruth. ‘he last, the 
angel of the piece, is a Quakeress, and 
he tale seems written in the interests of 
hat persuasion, yet contains nothing 
designedly offensive to a Catholic. The 
verse, smooth and strong, is very scholar- 
like, and wisely modelled on Tennyson. 


ters are strikingly delineated. 


t 
t 


Essays ON VARIOUS SuBJECTS. By Cardi- 
Wiseman. In six volumes. Vol- 
New York : P. O'Shea. 


nal 

umes I. and II. 

1873. 

This is, in one respect, the most desira- 
ble of Mr. O’Shea’s reprints of the great 
Cardinal’s works, inasmuch as it is the 
only one, of the £ss 
peared in this country, and the ori; 


iys, that has yet ap- 

ginal 

edition is out of print. It is needless to 

say aught in commendation of these in- 

comparable writings. 

MEMORIALS OF A QuIET I q 
C. Hare, author of Walks in Rome, etc. 
New York: G. ye & Sons. 
573. 

The life which this book 


Routleds 
relates was 
sufficiently quiet, so faras its immediate 
suggest to 
other than personal friends the sense of 
te and insipid 
sociation with 


historical. 


subject was concerned, to 


, were it not for its as- 
characters more or less 
And this reminds us of the 
difference between Catholic and Protest- 
ant biography: whereas the latter is re- 
stricted in its range to 
the former 

the scope of its interest all 
races. The record of the curest 
priest, if true to his vocation, may excite 


one country or 


language, embraces within 
nations and 
ob 


sympathy in those widely separated from 
him in time and space: fc 
life is ickened. by 


yr his spiritual 
the same blood 
which courses through kindred veins in 
the highest social walks, and among the 
tudest tribes of distant islands; the 
works of mercy and charity in which he 
is engaged also occupy the thoughts and 
energies of his brethren in every part of 
the globe ; and the same seal which at- 
tests his ministry n 
theirs also. 

The subject of this volume, the widow 
of Augustus W. Hare, was the daughter 
of a clergyman, and in her maiden years 


y be recognized in 
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was an intimate friend of Bishop Heber, 
then réctor of Hodnet, England. @Her 
husband, himself a clergyman, was joint 
author with his brother Julius W., also a 
clergyman, of Guesses at Truth. The fa- 
mily trace their descent from Francis 
Hare, one of the bishops of George II.’s 
reign, and boast of other prelatical and 
noble connections with the church “as 
by law established.” 

It might naturally be inferred, there- 
fore, that the author, a nephew of the 
subject, would be thoroughly penetrated 
with Anglican “ principles,” and find all 
his ideals in the communion to which we 
are inclined to attribute the discovery 
of the “ happy medium ” between truth 
and error.. But, alas for the perversity 
of human nature! he cannot see the 
schemes of Victor Emmanuel through a 
rose-colored lens. He has the temerity 
to express sympathy for the august pri- 
soner of the Vatican; his regret for the 
dismemberment and spoliation of con- 
vents and monasteries—the dispersion 
of their libraries, the interruption of the 
charitable works in which they were en- 
gaged, and the appropriation by the gov- 
ernment of the dowers which these reli- 
gious brought with them to their respec- 
tive houses; the wiping out of many 
beautiful religious associations, along 
with the destruction of the monuments 
with which they were connected. He 
even has the hardihood to doubt whether 
there is a moral gain in the freedom now 
vouchsafed to the vendors of Protestant 

sibles and the flood of /ofzz/ar literature, 
which has signalized the advent of the 
Sardinian usurper, as we glean from an 
article by the author in a recent number 


of Good Words. 


THE PoopLE PRINCE. By Edouard Labou- 
laye, Member of the Institute. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Bishop.. Milwaukee: 
Office of the Fournal of Commerce. 
Pamphlet. 

This is a most clever drochure, full of 
wit and humor, which is, however, only 
the sparkle of serious thought, for the 
object of the author is a serious one. 
M. Laboulaye is a Protestant and a Lib- 
eral, but he is, we believe, one of the 
most respectable and moderate writers 
of that. school, and is certainly one of 
those who are disposed to be respectful 
toward the Catholic Church. _Writers of 
this class, though they are deficient in re- 
spect to their positive political doctrines, 
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are yet often the most effective and 
powerful opponents of that Cesarism 
which Catholics have so much reason to 
detest and oppose. The present drochure, 
which we regret not to have the pleasure 
of reading in its original French, is a 
satire on Napoleonic Cesarism, together 
with a brilliant fancy sketch of what the 
author dreams of as a happy political 
cendition for France. The Poodle 
Prince is king of the Fly-catchers, and 
receives his funny appellation from the 
circumstance that his godmother, a fairy, 
occasionally turns him into a poodle. 
She does this whenever he is about to 
be befooled by his ministers, or to makea 
fool of himself. In his character as poo- 
dle, he meets with mishaps and acquires 
a knowledge of the actual state of things 
among his subjects, which are very ser- 
viceable to him, and he finishes by be- 
coming a model of what a wise and pa- 
triotic prince ought to be, and doing 
what such a prince ought to do, accord- 
ing to the idea of M. Laboulaye. This 
idea is simply that the institutions of the 
Republic of the United States are those 
which France ought to copy, with, as we 
suppose the author intends, a nominal 
monarch and a responsible ministry, in 
place of an elective chief-magistrate. 

We agree with him in respect to the 
end which he wishes to attain, viz., the 
|just liberty and prosperity of the mass of 
the people, by means of a government 
which is properly restrained by laws and 
other efficacious checks from tyrannizing 
over the nation. We do not believe, 
however, in transplanting our institutions 
to French soil. They are the best and 
the only ones for ourselves, because they 
have grown here naturally. But we are 
convinced that France can only prosper 
under a monarchy, and that a real one in 
which the king rules as well as reigns. 
This does not’ hinder the formation of a 
constitution and a mixed government in 
which the people have a share as voting 
citizens, and by which the monarchical 
power is limited, though not destroyed. 
The Napoleon Dynasty is the creation of 
the Revolution, and therefore will not do. 
The Orléans family has compromised 
with the Revolution, and therefore will 
not do, unless it will renounce the max- 
ims of 1789, and return to its proper place 
under the headship of the Count de 
Chambord. The latter, in his avowed 
principles, gives the best guarantee France 
can havé for liberty as well as order. 
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The restoration of her ancient monarchy, 
with Henry V. for king, and the fleur de 
Zis for her symbol, with the church re-in- 
stated in her complete rights and privi- 
leges, and with the modifications of poli- 
tical and social relations suited to the 
present time, is, in our view, the only 
way of realizing that which F. Ramieére, 
in his able paper published in our present 
number, points uvut as the way of salva- 
tion for /a belle France ‘‘ Le Drapeau blane 
c'est un beau drapeau,” and we hope to see 
it supplant the tri-color, and wave in tri- 
umph over regenerated France. 

To return to M. Laboulaye. His ex- 
quisite satire has been well rendered into 
good English by his translator. Whoever 
reads it, and is able to appreciate the 
finest intellectual sword-play, will enjoy 
a rich and rare pleasure. Moreover, 
there is so much truth, and good sense, 
and genuine philanthropic sentiment con 
tained under the envelope of fancy and 
satire, that we can sincerely and conscien- 
tiously commend its general scope and 
spirit, and pronounce it a work as well 
worth reading for a serious purpose, as 
it is for amusement. 


CONSTANCE AND MARION: oR, THE Cov- 
sins. By M. A.B. Baltimore: Kelly 
& Piet. 1873. 

The scene of this little story is laid in 
Ireland. It is one of the best of the 
many nice books of the kind which have 
been recently published, and may be 
read with pleasure by adults as well as 
young people. The writers of these un- 
pretending, modest little books are doing 
more good than they can imagine, and 
we trust they will keep on writing. 


The Irish Race in the Past and in the 
Present. By the Rev. A.J. Thebaud, S.J., is 
announced to be published this month 
by the Messrs. Appleton. F. Thebaud’s 
book has been anxiously expected, as it 
is understood to take up a phase of Irish 
history hitherto neglected—the race itself 
rather than the repetition of the sad 
events which, in the main, constitute its 
history, and are only too well known. A 
book of this kind is required for Irish 
history—one that may serve as a light 
whereby to see the facts in their true 
colors, and which must prove doubly 
interesting by reason of those facts 
having been brought so recently before 
us. 





